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31. KITCHEN OF INDIAN HILL HOUSE, NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS, SHOWING EARLY 
AMERICAN BRAIDED MATS ON THE FLOOR 
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35. EARLY AMERICAN HOOKED RUG. POT OF FLOWERS IN NATURAL COLORS ON RUSTY BLACK GROUND. IVORY 
BORDER WITH GEOMETRIC MOTIFS AT CORNERS, AND LEAF FORMS AND BIRDS IN BETWEEN 


36. INTERIOR OF YESTER HOUSE AT MANCHESTER, VERMONT. SHOWING THE HALL, WITH FINE HOOKED RUGS ON FLOOR 
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ventures to put forth this book, with the hope that it may be interesting and 
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I. SECTION OF A HERALDIC SPANISH RUG, PROBABLY OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
IN THE MUSEUM OF THE HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Chapter I 


THER W GolLORSS eA TN 


OLD RUGS OF SPAIN 


It seems certain that rugs were woven in Spain from very early times, 
although there are now, probably no pieces extant which we can positively 
date earlier than the fifteenth century; indeed not many prior to the sixteenth 
century. At the present time most authorities agree that, here and there, 
are found old Spanish pieces which formerly were erroneously classified as 
Oriental. It is most probable that the earliest Spanish rugs were very largely 
influenced by the Oriental. There are several reasons for this and also many 
reasons for believing that rug weaving had attained a high state of perfection 
and had reached an important and well-recognized place in the arts and crafts 
of the industrious Moors, several centuries before these people finally sur- 
rendered to Ferdinand and Isabella. 

When the energetic Moors crossed over to Spain in the early part of the 
eighth century, to be exact, in the year 711, they found that the Visigoths 
had preceded them by about three centuries, having invaded in the early 
fifth century what was then the Roman province of Iberia. The Moors 
had conquered and taken possession of a country with lofty mountains and 
broad, fertile valleys, gushing streams and luxurious foliage, brilliant sun- 
shine and the shade of trees. All this beauty, in contrast to the Arab deserts, 
must have been a constant delight and an ever-present incentive to build the 
magnificent palaces credited to them. 

The people whom these Moors had conquered were divided roughly 
into three classes. First, there were the very rich who spent their time and 
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money in ways which were far from profitable to themselves or their country. 
Then there was the middle class. These people worked hard because they 
were compelled to do so in order to supply money to keep up the extrava- 
gances of the rich. They were allowed to keep for themselves very little from 
their labors. The people of the third class were serfs, bound to the soil and 
with no better outlook, either for themselves or for their children. The entire 
social and political condition of the country at that time was far from ideal; 
not of the type to produce fine works of art. 

Under the régime of the Moors, conditions in Spain began to improve. 
The effects of a fine knowledge of the arts and sciences, combined with indus- 
try, soberness and skill, soon made themselves apparent throughout the land, 
until Spain became foremost among the countries of Europe in literature as 
well as in engineering, architecture, and the crafts. Her rich land was encour- 
aged to yield its best and every natural advantage the country afforded was 
used. The astounding engineering skill of the Moors became apparent in the 
building of great bridges, dams, fortifications, and palaces, so that by the 
ninth century Andalusia was famed throughout the world. 

The province of Andalusia is a large fertile area in the south of Spain. 
This is the section which was first occupied by the Moors. The glories of its 
great city, Cordova, during the tenth century have been mentioned by 
many writers. To re-create an idea of its beauty, we might turn to the flowery 
language of one of the Arab poets who refers to Cordova as “the Bride of 
Andalusia” and who further says: “To her belong all the beauty and the 
ornaments that delight the eye and dazzle the sight. Her long line of sultans 
forms her crown of glory, her necklace is strung with the pearls which her 
poets have gathered from the ocean of language, her dress is of the banners 
of learning.” Her palaces and those nearby were among the most costly and 
extravagant in the entire world and contained, according to tradition, every 
luxury that could be imagined. The stories of these palaces sound, in our 
practical times, more like fairy tales than facts. 

To Cordova students journeyed from other lands, intent upon studying 
poetry, art, law and the sciences. Here the caliph received the Queen of 
Navarre, and here also great persons of those times were welcomed and 
regally entertained. Amid such magnificence, rare and beautiful rugs must 
have held an important place among decorative furnishings. We find records 
telling us that her palaces were strewn with the richest carpets in the world. 
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All of the fine arts and crafts were evidently flourishing in Andalusia by the 
tenth century. Silk weaving was one of her most prominent industries. There 
were thousands of people engaged in this industry, and pottery and other 
crafts had reached a high state of perfection. 

Among Spanish cities of the middle ages Almeria was particularly 
noted for her carpets as well as her silks. In Cuenca during the eleventh cen- 
tury the chief industry was the weaving of woolen carpets. This was evi 
dently carried on ona large scale there, for Cuenca was at that time an impor- 
tant city. Alcaraz was probably most famous in all Spain for her carpets and 
other fabrics, and continued so until the middle of the seventeenth century. 

That pile carpets were made in Spain at a very early date has been 
known for many years, but only rather recently has it come largely to our 
attention. During our own times, due to increased interest in everything 
Spanish, many important pieces have come to light. These have been found 
in various places;—churches, convents and palaces, and gradually some have 
been acquired for museums and private collections. Beyond all reasonable 
doubt, we now possess knowledge that among the oldest rugs still in existence 
are several that were made in Spain. This has an historical basis, due largely 
to the heraldry often found in these early pieces. Also, it isa matter of history 
that fine carpets (rugs) were taken into England from Spain in the latter part 
of the thirteenth century by Queen Eleanor of Castile. These are said to have 
been taken from Cordova and Granada and to have caused great interest and 
some criticism in England, as carpets, at that time, were practically unknown 
in the British Isles. 

Like all the European countries who later produced hand-knotted car- 
pets, Spain profited by the knowledge of the Persians, for we find the tradi- 
tions of the Persians very firmly entwined in the warp and woof of Spanish 
rugs. Spain, however, acquired this craft earlier than other European people 
and developed it extensively with her own ideas. 

In design Spanish rugs are especially interesting. They show strongly 
the influence of other countries, but added to this are marked characteristics 
of their own. These are blended together in an entirely original way, which 
makes Spanish rugs an individual expression of the thoughts, temperaments, 
and lives of the Spanish people. By carefully studying the designs found in 
old Spanish rugs, we discover many evidences of Egyptian (Coptic) influ- 
ence, also much that comes directly from the Persians. The rugs made in 
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Spain show, as is natural, an intermingling of the ideas of many peoples. That 
this is historically logical is plain. Far back, in the deserts of Arabia, were a 
nomadic people, seldom seen in other lands and little known until they became 
transformed by the religion of Mohammed. Change of religion seems to have 
changed their nature. They developed into a fierce and tremendous army, 
the conquerors of many peoples and extended their travels and conquests 
into many lands. Their armies overran Persia and Turkestan, were victorious 
in Palestine and Syria, then invaded and conquered Egypt. Some of these 
Arab tribes settled in Northern Africa and inter-married with the native 
races, and their descendants who became known as the Moors, crossed over 
into Spain. Thus we trace a connection, among these various peoples, which 
is easily understood. The strong Egyptian influence on Moorish art 1s 
further explained by the fact that Mohammed was particularly fond of the 
Egyptians. Many Moslems inter-married with the Copts, so that Coptic art 
has left an impression on the arts and crafts of Andalusia. Roman influence 
and the intermingling with peoples of other races left strong, deep imprints, 
and when we add to these the Moorish interlacing ornament, in its perfection 
of balance and proportion, and the heraldry of the noble families of Spain, 
with other of their characteristics, the ensemble presents an ornament and 
design of the most varied and unusual charm. 

The technique of early Spanish carpets differs radically from that of 
the carpets of other lands. Most early Spanish carpets are woven with 
a single-warp knot. The single-warp knot is tied as follows: The strands of 
yarn are wrapped all the way around a single thread of warp, crossed at the 
back and the ends brought to the front, one on either side. It is tied only on 
alternate warp threads. As in other weaves, after each row of knots has been 
tied, one or more weft threads are put in. In most other weaves, where the 
knots are each tied on two warp threads, it is usual to find two weft threads 
between each two rows of knots. But these old Spanish rugs more often have 
one or three shoots of weft after each row of knots. As the following row has 
the knots tied above the spaces of the previous row, or on the alternating 
warp threads, the reason for this is readily understood. Old Hispano-Mo- 
resque rugs have a “pitch” of about 80 to 90 rows of knots in 22 centimeters. 

The technique of the single-warp knot makes a marked difference in the 
appearance of the rug, as it produces smooth diagonal lines instead of per- 
fectly even vertical lines. The usual Ghiordes or Sehna knots, tied over two 
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DIAGRAM OF SINGLE WARP KNOT USED IN EARLY SPANISH RUGS 


warp threads produce straight up-and-down lines, but irregular and jagged 
diagonal lines. Old Spanish rugs are usually made entirely of wool. The warp 
is generally of white wool, and the weft of white, although sometimes a 
colored wool is used for the weft, either red or yellow. 

One of the most important types of early Spanish rugs is the heraldic 
carpet. This is often found with a distinct peculiarity of its own, that of un- 
usual length in proportion to its width. These long narrow rugs, displaying 
one or more coats of arms woven into their designs, are distinctively Spanish, 
and are doubly valuable. Not only are they unique and beautiful in them- 
selves, but they are a large factor in determining the age of Spanish rugs. 
Some people account for the narrowness of these rugs by assuming that they 
were generally made in convents, where narrow looms were used for con 
venience. However, it seems that there may be other more logical and impor- 
tant reasons for their unusual proportions. These heraldic carpets of perfect 
workmanship, were evidently made for the most sumptuous and dignified 
surroundings. The Spaniards seldom cared to cover a large portion of their 
floors, which were usually made of tiles, and long, narrow rooms are one of 
the characteristics of Spanish architecture. Through arched doorways, these 
long, narrow rugs added elegance to the vista. 

The threshold of the sixteenth century was an important and epoch- 
making period in Spain. We find that the Moors, who during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, had occupied chiefly the province of Andalusia, had been 
gradually driven to the north and west. The region of Granada had become 
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their greatest stronghold. Granada was a city of the Moors from about the 
first half of the thirteenth century, and we find that beautiful rugs were made 
there. As has been noted, some of the first rugs that were ever taken into 
England, by Eleanor of Castile, are said to have been woven in Granada. 
Gradually this city succeeded Cordova as the center of the arts and sciences, 
and continued to occupy this important position until it became the last 
stronghold of the Moors in Spain and was finally surrendered by them near 
the end of the fifteenth century. The pomegranate belonged especially to 
Granada and became its insignia and is found frequently in designs and deco- 
rations of various kinds which emanated from that city. 

Granada was called by the Moors the “City of the Dawn,” owing, in a 
great measure, to its beautiful situation and to the magnificence of its great 
palace, the Alhambra. Mohammed had bequeathed to his followers a fond- 
ness for luxury and splendor, and this great acropolis, which takes its name 
from the red soil upon which it was built, still stands a lasting reminder of 
their artistic taste and elegance, a wondrous monument to the skill of their 
architects and craftsmen, and to Moslem rule in Spain. Red became the ofh- 
cial color of Granada and is the dominating hue in the rugs from that place. 
Hispano-Moresque rugs usually show a simple scheme of elementary colors. 
In addition to the red of Granada, green and white were favorites. These 
were both considered colors of good fortune by the Moors. Also blue and 
yellows in varying shades were much loved combinations in color harmony. 

A curious intermingling of ideas and decorative motifs is strikingly ap- 
parent in all Spanish art. Throughout the more than seven centuries of 
Moorish dominion and occupation, many influences were importantly inter- 
woven into their arts and crafts. During this period the church became 
steadily more powerful. This fact accounts for the strong Gothic accent. 
While Gothic and Moorish ideas were widely opposite in many ways, still 
both Christian and Moslem go back to a Hebrew origin. Thus several of 
their symbols are the same. At any rate, for centuries Goth and Moor dwelt 
side by side, and in many cases mingled their ideas, not unpleasantly, in their 
weaving and other decorative crafts. 

We readily recognize the interlacing designs of the Moors, with their 
carefully planned intersections. These people were forbidden by their relig- 
ious laws to picture any living object, and made up for that lack by the very 
exquisite balance and proportion of their ornament, and largely too, by the 
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use of inscriptions. These usually refer to Allah or to some attribute of deity, 
but occasionally speak of the person for whom the rug was woven, or of the 
weaver. Inscriptions of this kind are found in rugs of Moorish design, woven 
in panels or used as border designs around a rug. Sometimes these Kufic 
letters form an interesting design without other embellishment, but fre- 
quently are intertwined with ornament. 

When we find a rug with animal forms, human figures or natural flowers, 
or with symbols of church or state, combined with Arabesque ornament and 
Kufic inscriptions, we get a mental impression of an interchange of thoughts, 
and understand that it embodies both Christian and Moslem ideas. 

The star-form is one of the very earliest motifs found in the rugs of all 
peoples, and equilateral triangles used in various combinations, seem to ante- 
date almost every other symbol or shape. These are found in both Moorish 
and Christian ornament and when placed in varying combinations, form both 
the Seal of Solomon and the Star of David. Also the sacred tree seems in 
some guise or other to have been accepted by all people, and pearls or beads 
appear in rugs as far back as we have knowledge. These were used by both 
Christian and Moslem. Beads were anciently used to mark time and the out- 
line of a bead, being a circle, stood for time without end. The rosary, too, was 
employed by all devout religionists, including the Christian and Mohamme- 
dan, so the bead is also a symbol of prayer. All of these motifs are found 
repeated many times in old Spanish rugs. 

Heraldry occupies an important place in the designs of fifteenth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth century Spanish carpets. While heraldry came in 
with the crusaders, the earliest coats-of-arms were very simple. By the fif- 
teenth century, however, these were used frequently and with very good 
effect in Hispano-Moresque rugs, as well as in pottery and other crafts. 
From the time of the union of Castile and Léon in the thirteenth century, 
their insignia, the castle and the lion, were used together in many ways. The 
prominence of heraldic emblems continued all through the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and these form the most important contribution which 
the noble families of Spain made to their rugs of the period. These heraldic 
rugs were often made for, and used in churches, the long, narrow shape fitting 
the approach to the altar or the raised platform across the front of the altar. 

So accustomed had the Spaniards become to Moorish artisans and Moor- 
ish ideas of art, after the Mohammedans surrendered to Ferdinand and 
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Isabella in 1492, that their workers were encouraged to remain and pursue 
the crafts for their conquerors. This produced what is called Mudéjar 
art: the result of Moslems working under Christian rule. They thus put 
forth the pictorial art and the symbols of the Christians, combined with the 
motifs and perfect workmanship of the Arabs. This continued for something 
more than another hundred years, until the early part of the seventeenth 
century, when all the Mudéjar craftsmen were finally driven out of Spain. 
The clear imprint of the Mudéjar workmen and their ideas may be found in 
the rugs of Spain as in all her other arts and crafts of that period. The Moors 
had become the real workers, and even the illumination of religious manu- 
scripts was entrusted to their artists. 

The Gothic element in design found its way rather curiously into Span- 
ish carpets. It came largely through the silks and other textiles of the times. 
Spain, as we know, was noted for her handsome stuffs. Several of her cities 
were famed far and near for the beauty and elegance of these fabrics. Silk 
weaving was one of the largest industries of the country. This was a golden 
age in Spain and marvelous silks were one of the extravagances of the times. 
Silks were used lavishly for court dress and for religious ceremonial robes, 
by the nobility of Spain as well as by the wealthy Moors. So beautiful and so 
highly prized were these silks that their Gothic designs were copied and 
woven into rugs. This is a type of design often found in sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century Spanish rugs and is almost entirely a Spanish idea. Up to that 
time apparently no other people had thought of doing this to any extent. The 
single warp knot usually employed in the weaving of these rugs was particu- 
larly well adapted to the rendering of this kind of design. 

The Renaissance naturally made its entrance into Spain and formed 
another strong note in the ensemble of Spanish art. This brought with it the 
forms of the Classic Revival, such as cornucopias, vases, garlands, strange 
animal figures, and of course the ever dominating acanthus leaf. These 
motifs were adopted by the Spaniards according to their ideas and mingled, 
more or less with their other forms of ornament, in their rugs. 

There was a constant friendly interchange between the Spaniards and 
the Italians, and therefore some of the Italian spirit crept into Spanish Art. 
Also, there was a close alliance with the French and we find the “fleur-de-lys” 
often joined with Spanish motifs. This found a place on some Spanish coats 
of-arms, due to the joining of certain French and Spanish families. 
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Mention of rugs is made in a number of old Spanish writings. One 
record refers to the Bishop of Toledo, in 1255, receiving dignitaries amid 
great splendor and of the profusion of costly carpets used throughout the 
palace. Records of prominent families contain data of this nature and help 
greatly to trace the history of the rugs of those times. 

Valuable additions to the definite history of early Spanish rugs have 
been recently translated from old manuscripts. These are from rare old docu 
ments and form a contribution of great importance to this subject. They are 
quoted here as nearly as possible to their original form; Extracts from the 
Will of the Mad Queen Joan (daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella). Joan 
died at Tordesillas in Castile in 1555. She mentioned in her list of effects: — 

1 Rug from Alcaraz, 44 palms (each palm equals 22 C.M.) long by a 
bar and a half (11/4 yards) wide. 

1 Rug from Alcaraz with blue ground and orange, (field) border green 
and black, with small dogs at the ends, 32 palms long (palm meant the stretch 
of the hand) by one yard and one palm wide. 

1 Rug with seven wheels. 38 palms long and 11/4 yards wide. 

1 Rug with green ground, at the end, trees between dogs, 40 palms long 
and 11/4, yards wide. 

1 Rug from Alcaraz. Moorish style, with 10 wheels. 26 palms long by 
2 yards and 1 palm wide. 

1 Rug with 2 big wheels and 4 small ones. 35 palms long by 2!/, yards 
wide. 

1 Turkish Rug with 4 big wheels and 16 small ones. 9 yards long and 3 
yards wide and is Moorish (design). 

1 Big Alcaraz Rug, an old one, with ground of small birds, black and 
white, and all around small lions. 40 palms long by 33/4 yards wide. 

1 Rug, Alcaraz, with 12 wheels. 30 palms long and 2!/, yards wide. 

1 Turkish Rug. 

Also 3 Rugs that were in the church with the Corpse of the King. 
(Philip I, called the Beautiful, from Austria, who died in 1506.) 

Note: These rugs were in the church at the time of Joan’s death, al- 
though she always had the coffin of Philip I moved from place to place, wher- 
ever she went. 

The Will of the Catholic Queen, Isabella, in the Palace in Segovia, 


inventories: 
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8 Cushions of Alcaraz, old, torn, empty, with coats of arms of Diego 
Arias (keeper of the Palace in Segovia). 

4 Cushions with Royal coats of arms of Castile and Aragon, 3 in good 
state, 1 torn and empty. 

The Duke Beltran de la Cueva mentioned in his Will, dated 1560, at 
his Palace at Cuellar in Segovia: 

Small benches covered by rugs (probably cushions) also one big new 
rug of Alcaraz. 25 palmos and reddish ground, and 2 rows of 5 wheels, green 
ground, and all around (border) green. 

Another Alcaraz rug with 20 palmos and Nile blue ground, and 3 
wheels green and outlines reddish. With San Francisco ropes. (Like Monks 
wore as girdles, with knots.) 

A document from the archives of the City of Alcaraz states: 

“In the year 1592 the Toledo Cathedral made a contract with Hernando 
Garthia (a master weaver) for 10 rugs to be made with fine wool, with 80 
rows of knots to a palm, with fine stitches, the border vase to be outlined.” 

In an extract from documents of the City of Alcaraz is noted: 

‘A letter from the Catholic Kings gives thanks to the City of Alcaraz, 
for the present of rugs, and the rulers promise to confirm to that city all its 
privileges.” 

A document dated 1649 states that an exhibition of Alcaraz rugs by 
Don Gabriel Parejoy Quesada was held. It was explained to the King (Philip 
IV) that all the weavers had gone to the wars and it was pleaded that he 
should not make them go. (Evidently the King did not change his mind for 
that seems to be the end of rug weaving in Alcaraz. ) 

From the above notes several important facts are obtained: 

The City of Alcaraz is definitely noted as a rug weaving center of prime 
importance up to the middle of the seventeenth century. It is situated 
between Granada and Cuenca. Rugs evidently were made there over a period 
of several centuries. Sizes and proportions of Spanish rugs of those times are 
established by definite measurements. Design motifs of the period are clearly 
stated as are also colors. Note the popularity of the wheel or wreath motif. 
This is shown in several illustrations in this chapter. 

The very finest Hispano-Moresque rugs, as far as is now known, were 
made in the fifteenth century. During the sixteenth century, after the down- 
fall of the Moors, the standard was not quite so high. It is evident that for 
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several centuries rugs were made for private orders, both by the Moors, and 
later by Spaniards who had been taught by the Moors. 

It is interesting to note that an exhibition of rugs was held in 1649 for 
the purpose of interesting the king (Philip IV) in their beauty and impor- 
tance. That these did not influence the king sufficiently for him to allow the 
weavers of Alcaraz to remain at home and continue their excellent craftsman 
ship was a seeming misfortune. Through these wars came the end of a glorious 
era of rug weaving in Spain. From that time (middle seventeenth century) 
the crafts of Spain, including the making of carpets, traced their history 
through a long decadent period. 

Plate 2 shows a remarkably fine Heraldic rug of the early fifteenth cen 
tury. The Arms of Don Fadrique Enriquez are repeated three times on the 
field, overlaying a fine geometric design. This geometric pattern which 
covers the field is composed of small octagonal spaces which are filled with 
stars, rosettes, small birds, and various other figures. Small diaper patterns, 
similar to this, covering the field, are a distinct feature of rugs of this period. 
Surrounding the field is a border of small geometric forms, and outside of 
that another border which is very curious. It is divided into many little panels 
filled with quaint figures and devices, among them being a lady wearing what 
appears to bea hoop skirt. Small heraldic lions, birds, bears and trees fill these 
spaces. This border also contains the Kufic inscription, “La ilsh ill Allah.” 
(There is no god but The God.) Across each end is a wider border panel 
having a white ground which is filled with hunting scenes. These show black 
and white men attacking black and white animals and carrying small shields. 
Additional end-panels, such as these, with ornament on a white ground, are 
characteristic of very early Spanish rugs. It is perhaps of interest to recall 
that Don Fadrique Enriquez was the second Admiral of Castilla. On the 
heraldic arms in the rug are the emblem of his charge, the anchors. Admiral 
Enriquez died in the year 1473. This rug is believed to have been made in 
Alcaraz. It was obtained from the Convent of St. Isabel de los Meyes in 
Toledo, where it had been received as a gift centuries ago, from Joanna 
Enriquez, Mother of Ferdinand, the Catholic. Of such historical importance 
is this noted rug that it has been exhibited in several places in Europe as one of 
the most important examples of Spanish fifteenth century rug weaving. It 
was brought to our country some time during the year 1917 or slightly prior 
to that date, and has been exhibited in several places in the United States, 
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among these being The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, and The 
Museum of Art, Philadelphia. 

A similar heraldic carpet of the fifteenth century, but without the end 
panels, is illustrated in Plate 4. This also shows a coat-of-arms repeated on a 
small diaper ground. Surrounding the field is a succession of borders, orna- 
mented with various figures and on the outside border, which is the widest 
of all, we again find the Kufic letters interspersed with stars, birds, trees, and 
other motifs. This rug is of the type woven at Alcaraz. 

A very strange looking rug, known as the “Tree Carpet” and which is 
in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum in Berlin, is shown in Plate 5. This is also 
said to be a fifteenth century piece, although, on account of the strange char- 
acter of its design, it would seem to be older than that. This rug has a long, 
narrow central panel, divided vertically by a slender stem which ends at the 
top in a leaf form. Branching horizontally from the central stem are other 
stems holding design motifs which appear to be partly castles and partly trees, 
and ending in pyramids at the tops. Within these large figures are stars, birds, 
and other forms similar to small motifs in the two previous rugs mentioned. 
The main surrounding border contains the same often-used Kufic inscription. 
The colors of this rug are mainly blue, red and white on a dull red ground. 

Plate 6 shows a very interesting fifteenth century Hispano-Moresque 
carpet. While there are no large coats-of-arms repeated on the field of this 
rug, there are many unusual motifs including heraldic forms filling the small 
octagonal spaces in the field. The border is very wide for the size of the rug 
and is composed of seven or eight narrow bands filled with design. Again, the 
wider band near the edge contains the Kufic letters interwoven with many 
other motifs. The lozenge, star, bird and other forms prevailing in rugs of 
this period, are found here. This rug is supposed to have been made at 
Alcaraz and was obtained from the Convent of St. Isabel de los Meyes. 

An entirely different type of Spanish rug is illustrated in Plate 8. This 
fifteenth century carpet is preserved in the Victoria and Albert Museum. The 
arrangement of octagons filled with geometric figures, repeated in the field 
reminds one of early Anatolian carpets. This kind of rug has frequently 
been portrayed in old paintings. In the Spanish rendering, on account of 
the fineness of stitch and single-warp knot, the octagons become their very 
stiffest. These are softened in this rug, by the beauty of coloring, and by 
the small diaper ground under the large figures. The inner border is used 
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in an architectural manner to divide the center field into its beautifully pro- 
portioned panels. A narrow outer border with a repetition of star-forms 
continues around the rug. This carpet is four feet wide by six feet, eight 
inches long. The warp and weft are of white wool and there are more than 
one hundred single warp knots to the square inch. The design is carried out 
in blues, yellow, black, white, orange, and red. The main ground is red. 

A fragment of a fifteenth century rug, similar in type to the preceding, 
is shown in Plate 9. Here the octagons, the “stepped” lozenge forms, the 
cruciforms, and the star motifs are prominent and form the dominant part of 
the design. The border shows the Kufic letters interwoven with various other 
shapes. In color, this rug is mostly deep blue, ivory and tan, on old red. 

Plates 10 and 11 show a third type of design found in fifteenth century 
Spanish carpets. This kind of design is found in no other rugs, and is copied 
from motifs woven into the remarkable silken stuffs of Spain. No other people 
in early times evidently thought of adapting their silk designs to their rugs. 

In Plate 11 we again discern the Egyptian influence in the lotus flowers 
and in the general arrangement of the design. Also there are traces of Gothic 
influence. With Moorish balance and restraint, these are blended in a very 
beautiful design. The colors are yellows and green on a red background. 

The rug illustrated in Plate 13 bears evidences of an earlier origin than 
that of Plate 14. The design covering the field is of the type adapted from 
Spanish silks. The pomegranate is its central motif. However, the entire 
center design, is a very apparent mixture of Moorish and Gothic. The detail 
is much stiffer and the interlaced bands surrounding the pomegranate forms 
are of Moorish inspiration. The “stepped” effect, too, in the enclosing forms 
of the central figures belongs to early rugs. There are three narrow borders 
following all around and these are of the simple geometric type of design, 
probably nearly a century earlier than the interlaced dragon border as shown 
in Plate 1 and as found frequently later. Next to the center appears a very 
narrow band of design, then the middle border of interlacing ornament, with 
small rosettes and pearls. On the outside there is another narrow border with 
repeating star forms. At the ends appears an additional border with white 
ground, This is quite important as it is found only occasionally, and only on 
very early rugs. It has a design formed by a repetition of small tree forms. 

This rug, while evincing strong Gothic feeling and bearing the pome- 


granate of Granada, also carries in its ornament some of the earliest motifs 
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found in Spanish rugs, and shows strongly the dominating thought of the 
Moor. It is very simply colored, having a red ground, with ornament in deep 
green and deep blue with a little yellow. 

Plate 14 shows a typical and very beautiful Spanish rug of the sixteenth 
century. It is not large, only 5 feet, 6 inches wide and at present a little 
longer than its width. It seems though to have originally been of greater 
length and was probably woven in the long and narrow shape so peculiar to 
old Spanish rugs. The architecture and customs of that period were such as 
to give several reasons for many of their rugs being of great length in propor- 
tion to their width. These always seem to convey the idea of imposing 
surroundings and ceremonies, of beautiful, spacious halls, of mystic vistas 
through marvelous carved doorways, and of the stately processions of priests 
and attendants in their churches. 

The field of this rug is covered with a vigorous Gothic design, copied 
from one of their silks,and shows the pomegranate for its central motif. There 
is a border of interlaced dragon forms following all around. The entire ground 
is in a soft light henna-red, mellowed by time, and the design is principally 
in green, with a little yellow. Especially on account of the prominence of the 
pomegranate form and of the red ground, it would seem reasonable to believe 
that this rug was made in Granada. 

Illustrated by Plate 15 is another rug which one can see at a glance 
bears a strong resemblance to both of the preceding rugs. It has a variation 
of the Gothic silk design, with the pomegranate motif repeated over its center 
field. The borders are of the early Moorish geometric type as those in Plate 2. 
At the ends are two additional borders. There are bands at both ends filled 
with star motifs, and outside of these the early borders with white ground. 
These have woven into them trees with birds resting in their branches, and 
stars. The love of the Moors for the stars, trees and birds is apparent very 
often in their rugs. 

Plate 16 shows one end of a late fifteenth or early sixteenth century 
Hispano-Moresque carpet. Again the center is filled with a design copied 
from a silk of the period and introduces the heraldic idea: Each unit is com- 
posed of two lions rampant, over a shield bearing devices, and surrounded 
_ by stems terminating in foliage. This is repeated over the field. There is a 
main border of dragon forms, vigorously drawn, and there are two narrow 


border bands, occupied by the same small geometric design found in two of 
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the rugs previously mentioned. This carpet is seven feet, five inches wide 
and fourteen feet, six inches long. 

In Plate 17 we have another variation of the same type of fabric design 
for the field. The pomegranate is conspicuous as the central motif and is sur- 
rounded by stems breaking into graceful leafage. The ornament is bound to- 
gether in places by crowns showing the “fleur-delys.” The main border con- 
tinues the stem and leaf motif, but in a somewhat stiffer manner, and there 
is a narrow band on either side, carrying a geometric design. This rug is in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, and there is another almost identical in 
design, in the Museum of The Hispanic Society of America. This latter rug 
has a soft yellow ground and the design is in varying tones of yellow and 
ivory, with deep blue. This is a design often used in early Spanish carpets. 

Plate 18 shows a variation of the wreath or wheel design which is also 
pictured in color, in Plate 12. Plate 18 is from a rug in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and belongs to the Ballard Collection. This rug has a 
dull red ground and the design is mostly in green with deep blue. It is a 
Renaissance design and was evidently a favorite with the weavers in Spain 
during the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as we find a number 
of variations of it. There are as many as three, and probably more, entirely 
different border designs used with this center in old rugs of the period. Here 
the dragon border is finely drawn, and separating it from the field, is a narrow 
band containing a cord with interlaced knots. This is the San Francisco rope 
and knot motif. 

The illustration, Plate 20, is photographed from another rug in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and both its center and border designs are 
frequently found in old Spanish rugs. The center design is of Arabian inspira 
tion and is often found in Asia Minor rugs of the same period. This design 
was evidently equally at home in Spain and in Asia Minor and takes us back 
to the Arabian conquests in Turkey to understand the historical connection 
The two narrow border bands are of Turkish character, but the main border 
is strongly Renaissance in feeling. Altogether, this carpet presents a very 
interesting combination in its design. Many variations of this design have 
been used in Spanish rugs. The most frequent coloring for this pattern is 
in tones of ivory and yellows combined with blues. 

The last of the Mudéjar workmen were expelled from Spain in 1609, 
and from that time there was a downward trend in the arts and crafts of the 
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country. So, from the middle of the seventeenth century, there was far less 
vigor and originality in design and poorer rendering. Many of the old designs 
were entirely abandoned. The Spaniards themselves had not been trained to 
do this kind of work, and, on the whole, had little inclination for it. There 
fore, many of their rugs from this time were imported from Turkey and many 
of their own rugs were almost direct copies of Turkish designs. 

Plates 21 and 22 show two such rugs. Both of these are in the Museum 
of The Hispanic Society of America. The carpet illustrated in Plate 21 is 
in a very fine weave, and while the design is almost entirely Turkish, the 
Spaniards have used their favored combination of blues with soft yellows 
and ivory in the coloring. Plate 22 illustrates a rug, Turkish in design and in 
deep rich coloring, of the type frequently adopted by the Spanish weavers in 
their seventeenth century rugs. 

Plate 23 takes us back to the fifteenth century. This rug is similar to 
the one illustrated in Plate 8. Here are two rows of the octagons and the 
outer border has been worn away. 

Illustration 24 shows another rug, sixteenth century, with its field occu 
pied by the wheel or wreath motif. Note the appearance of another border 
design with this center. This rug has a henna-pink ground and the design is 
mostly in green. 

Illustration 25 shows, at the left, a fragment of a Renaissance border 
from a large sixteenth century rug. Its colors are very light, faded red, and 
dark blue. To the upper right is a fragment of a fifteenth century carpet of 
Arabian design. The design is in green, deep blue, light blue, yellow, ivory 
and amethyst. A small section of a sixteenth century rug with an Arabian or 
Moorish design is pictured at the lower right. This has a red background and 
its design is in blue, yellow, green, and light blue. 

Plate 26, is photographed from a section of a sixteenth century Spanish 
carpet owned by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. This has a well-planned 
center-repeating design. Note especially the clean-cut, even diagonal lines, 
produced by the use of the single-warp knot. Also note the border. This is 
a design often used with the wheel motif center-design. Particularly notice 
the vase motif in border. This rug has an orange ground with design in blue. 

Plate 27 is photographed from a Spanish rug in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. It is 6 feet 11/) inches wide by 9 feet, 9 inches long. Note the 
beautiful repeating design covering the center field, also what seems an adap- 
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tation of the wheel motif, enclosing an ecclesiastical insignia in the central 
square. Smaller wreath motifs surrounding the skull and cross-bone forms 
appear in each of the four smaller medallions. The wide Renaissance border 
is a characteristic of Spanish rugs of the seventeenth century. 

Plate 28 shows a beautifully preserved sixteenth century Spanish rug. 
The entire rug is colored in black and white. This is owned by the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Plate 29 shows a rare and valuable fifteenth century rug. This bears 
the heraldic arms of Maria de Castilla, wife of Alfonzo V of Aragon, repeated 
five times. It was found in the Convent of St. Isabel de los Meyes in Toledo. 
The small diaper pattern covering the center field and the borders are similar 
in character to the design features in Plate 6. Considerable Arabic influence 
is noticeable. This rug, in all probability, was woven at Alcaraz. 

Plate 30 shows part of a rug which is owned by the Hispanic Society of 
America. It is in their museum in New York. This is a striking design of 
sixteenth century weave. Note the border design is one-half section of the 
same border design shown in Plate 25. This border is frequently found on 
Spanish rugs of the period. The carpet has a light yellow center ground, with 
design in deep blue. The border is in the same colors, but they are reversed; 
the ground is blue, the pattern yellow. 

The beautiful rugs of Spain were at their best during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Some seventeenth century pieces were also of fine 
workmanship and beautifully designed and colored. We should highly prize 
these pieces now in existence, for the world is greatly enriched by their inher- 
ent charm and loveliness. Truly worthy to be used in the luxurious surround- 
ings for which they were created, these few remaining Early Spanish rugs 
bear silent witness to a glorious age and to an art which was near perfection. 


TWHite PEASANT RU GorO Pesan 
THE TALE WAR Rex 


During recent years, since American collectors and lovers of art have 
evinced a growing appreciation of Spanish ideas, alpujarra rugs have been 
brought across the seas and placed pleasingly in a great many American 
homes. Ten years ago so few of these rugs had found their way to this coun- 


try that probably even their name was strange to us and little or nothing was 
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known of their history. Just what they were or how they were made, or 
where, or why, or by whom were almost unanswered questions. 

However, we now speak of alpujarra rugs quite understandingly for, 
in the past decade, more especially during the past three or four years, these 
rugs have been much sought by our travellers in Spain and brought back with 
them to add interest and charm to many homes throughout the length and 
breadth of our country. Closer inspection of the alpujarra will disclose why 
this should be so. Quietly fitting themselves into nearly every strange environ- 
ment, adding a welcome note of color and a sense of warmth, they breathe 
forth an elusive mystery and romance and proclaim themselves different from 
every other rug in the world. 

These rugs take their name from the Alpujarra district where they were 
made. They are unlike other rugs in technique, texture and design. They 
come from the province of Granada, in the south of Spain. The Alpujarra 
Mountains (sometimes spelled Alpuxaras), are a little south of the Sierra 
Nevadas. The name alpujarra is derived from a Moorish word meaning 
“the grass land,” and while this is a mountainous district, its valleys are among 
the most fertile and beautiful in Spain, with many trees and abundant streams. 
There are towns and villages throughout these valleys, and here is the old 
city of Jaen, long noted for the exquisite beauty of her woven fabrics. Here 
flourished a busy city, catering to all the elegances and refinements of life 
before our own country was known to the rest of the world. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to find the date when these rugs were 
first made and people do not now agree on this subject. Many of these 
rugs have their dates woven in them and the earliest date the writer has seen 
is 1740. However, there have been long lapses in Spain and times of great 
carelessness and disregard of her arts and handicrafts. Many of her very old 
and beautiful things were badly misused and destroyed and there is authority 
from reliable sources in Spain to lead one to believe that alpujarra rugs have 
been woven, certainly since the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the six- 
teenth century, if not earlier. 

On January second, 1492, Cardinal Mendoza raised a great silver cross 
over the Alhambra and as the Spaniards caught its gleam they knew that they 
were the victors and that Ferdinand and Isabella reigned supreme in the land. 
After the mighty Boabdil surrendered the keys to the Catholic sovereigns 
he rode silently away, accompanied by fifty of his favorite horsemen, into 
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the Alpujarra region, which had been allotted him by his conquerors. The 
Moors were allowed to remain in Spain for something more than another 
century and occupied chiefly during that period, the district south of Granada. 

Owing to their inventive genius, industry and skill, it is safe to assume 
that what we call alpujarra rugs were originated by the Moors and that 
many a hand-loom was kept busy by their nimble fingers. We may assume 
then that at the time when we picture Christopher Columbus at the queen’s 
apartments in the Alhambra, pleading with her gracious majesty, to allow 
him to embark upon a perilous journey to find a new world, alpujarra rugs 
were being woven throughout the green valleys of this mountain district. 

In appearance, an alpujarra rug has rather a rough, pebbly surface, 
formed by raised loops of wool, instead of the softer and smoother surface 
produced by the cut-ends of wool. Thus from the most cursory glance they 
impress one as being different from other rugs. The best way to visualize the 
texture of an alpujarra rug would be to look at a piece of Brussels carpet 
very much magnified. If we could see this carpet thicker, coarser and heavier, 
we might think it looked like an alpujarra rug, except that the piece of carpet 
would lack the hand-made look. 

Our Colonial or Early American hooked rugs also present somewhat 
the appearance of an alpujarra. The technique of the hooked rugs, however, 
is entirely different as these are made by pulling strips of fabric through a 
piece of burlap or other coarse material, while the alpujarra rugs are made 
on hand-looms, the loops and weft being woven into the warp. A stiff iron 
rod is used to wind the loops over, in order to keep them uniform in size and 
firmly in place. When one entire row of loops is finished across the warp, 
the usual rows of weft are woven in. This process is repeated until four or 
five iron rods have been used, when the first rod is pulled out and used for 
another row of loops, four or five rods being in use at a time. The back of an 
alpujarra rug shows a flat weave, usually of native hemp. 

The rugs are generally rather coarse and heavy, having from nine to 
twenty loops of wool to each square inch, although some of the older ones 
are finer than this, and therefore thinner. As these were, no doubt, originally 
woven for bedspreads, instead of for floor coverings, the older ones are not 
in large sizes. Usually a rug of the size of a bedspread is woven in three sepa’ 
rate strips. ‘These strips are sewn together up the length of the piece, match- 
ing the design along the seams as well as possible. 
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Another distinguishing feature of an alpujarra rug is its fringe. This is 
not the kind found on the ends of many Oriental rugs, made by leaving 
several inches of warp threads and having these knotted. The Moors were 
fond of decoration and they wove a fringe separately, of wool, of the one or 
more predominating colors of the rug, and then sewed this on the edge, all 
the way around, which gave a pleasing finish on the four sides of the rug. 
On some of the older pieces this fringe is quite wide, from six to eight inches; 
this wider fringe, of course, is perfectly suitable to the decoration of a bed 
covering, but is not so practical for the floor. 

In their design, alpujarra rugs are considerably simpler than the more 
important and more sumptuous rugs of Spain. They are of the intimate, 
personal type and the Moors adapted their much-loved, traditional motifs 
to this technique and fabric, in a simple, dignified manner. In some alpujarras 
the loops are omitted in places, leaving the flatly woven background to 
supply part of the design. As the elaborate Moorish arabesques were not 
suitable to the weave, these seldom appear in alpujarra rugs unless greatly 
simplified. The tree of life is used in various ways, also vases of flowers. 
Both of these are many times portrayed with a bird on either side. Stars and 
other suitable geometric forms are greatly in evidence. Many times bands 
and borders appear, composed of grapes and leaves on their vines, which 
remind us of their fertile valleys. We may find the lion rampant and other 
animals stiffly woven into these rugs, often with no attempt at proper scale. 
A lion may occupy considerably less space than a single flower or a bird. The 
pomegranate, symbol of Granada, is also frequently used. The Alpujarra 
district is in the province of Granada, and the Moors must have retained a 
love for that city and its great monument to their dominion, the Alhambra. 

In color the alpujarra rug is as simple and direct as in design. Many 
are in two colors only, often being in blue and an almost white, in red and 
black, or in red and green. Other rugs show from three to six, or occasionally 
even eight or ten colors. Combinations of blues, red and white and of blues 
and the favorite honey color and yellows are among the most usual. Green 
often appears in these rugs, too, as the Moors had a high regard for this color, 
and green and red with yellow was also a favored combination. In all cases 
these colors were clear and brilliant but not crude nor unpleasant. 

The Moors were finally expelled from Spain in 1609, but for more than 
seven centuries they had been such a vital force in the country that their 
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influence continued in an unending sequence, and has never been entirely lost 
from the tradition of rug weaving in Spain. 

After the Moors left those grim mountains and smiling valleys, the 
Spanish peasants continued to weave alpujarra rugs or bedspreads, no doubt 
in many cases using the same old looms which the Moors had left behind 
them. We find in some of these rugs symbols of the church, such as the cross, 
the chalice and the sacred monogram. The double-headed eagle of Charles 'V 
also appears in some of the designs, and not infrequently, initials or a coat-of- 
arms, or even a full name and address are woven in. Sometimes these occupy 
an important place in the field of the rug and at other times are woven in 
the margin. Dates also are often inserted; but for the most part the designs 
continued to be about the same as those the Moors had used. These simple 
motifs seem best suited to express the lives and thoughts of a simple people; 
a people who loved their homes and the sunshine and who asked for little 
more. What could have pleased them better to weave into these rugs? Did 
they not love the trees and the birds and flowers, and the grapes and leaves 
on their vines? These were part of their lives; and was there one among 
them who did not love to look up at the sky on starlit nights and wonder 
about many things? Perhaps at such moments the stories of the Moors who 
had occupied their land became as full of mystery as a tale from the Arabian 
Nights, and they fancied that on the morrow they would weave into their 
work the singing tree and the talking bird of the Princess Periezade. 

Just as, some years ago, our women and girls sat in their farmhouses and 
hooked large roses and lilies, or perhaps crude scrolls and words of welcome 
into burlap, and thus formed pleasing and useful rugs, so the women and girls 
of Spain, several centuries ago, bent over their looms in their spare time and 
wove into fabrics the things that interested them most in their daily lives. 

The peasant life of a country is perhaps, after all, the most wholesome 
and happy, and to get close to the heart of this is to be very close to the coun- 
try itself. It is said that the madonnas of Murillo are all just the simple young 
Spanish mothers, and certainly the great Goya loved to portray the life of the 
Spanish peasants. One visit to the room of the magnificent Sorollas in the 
Museum of the Hispanic Society of America will arouse interest in the so- 
called humbler people of his country and make them very real to us. 

The young peasant girls of Spain spent many hours in making household 
linens, laces and such like, for their future homes. Their beautiful hand- 
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made laces and exquisitely embroidered linens are now eagerly sought. The 
girls of the Alpujarra district must just as surely have woven one or more 
of these bedspreads for their marriage chests, as they laid great stress on the 
furnishings for their beds. No doubt, many a dark-eyed Spanish girl has bent 
over her loom, carefully spelling out her name and the date and weaving 
these into her bedspreads or smaller cover for the siesta. 

On the wedding day the entire contents of the marriage chest were 
brought out and carefully displayed for the inspection and admiration of all 
the family and friends of the fortunate couple, and it is pleasant to think with 
what pride these were exhibited and how many compliments the bride must 
have received for her many hours of patient labor. These pieces are so happy 
in their design and color that it seems that they must have been the expression 
of a joyous people who loved to sing while they worked. 

And so the alpujarra weave has continued through the years. First 
evolved and perfected by the ingenious Moors, it was then carried on for 
centuries by the Spanish peasants. There were many years, however, when 
industry of all kinds seemed at a standstill in Spain and during that time 
apparently very few of these alpujarras were woven. Perhaps just here and 
there, in some little home, one of the old looms may have been preserved and 
still used occasionally according to old traditions. 

But an awakening has come to the Spanish people. They are taking 
fresh interest in their arts and crafts. The stranger within their gates has 
done much to further this. An increasing number of foreigners visiting their 
land has eagerly sought for treasures, and Americans especially, have gladly 
bought old Spanish furnishings to bring back with them to our new world. 
The Spaniards have found that they can, with even a small amount of energy, 
revive some of their old arts and crafts, and alpujarra rugs are again being 
woven to some extent. 

The Alpujarra district is in the Province of Granada and it is very fitting 
that in this city where the Moors, by their industry and skill, reached the 
magnificent height of their achievements in architecture and its accompany- 
ing arts, this craft should be revived. 

In Granada, under the shadow of the Alhambra, centuries old, and 
breathing forever of the perfect art of a people long since gone, is a small 
Moorish Palace, now filled with girls and women busily weaving alpujarra 
rugs under very able direction. It is true they are not just dreaming now, of 
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a possible “novio” and slowly tying in the loops which will form part of their 
marriage dowry; but they are pleasantly employed in making alpujarra rugs 
for other people who want them and who will pay for them. However, they 
are using the same old designs, the same pure colors, and the same simple 
technique on hand-looms, that have come down as traditions through the 
centuries. In this way the art of the alpujarra is being preserved. 

It is seldom that any craft can be revived in exactly its original manner, 
but with the Spaniards this is possible. Probably no race of people is more 
loyal to its old traditions, nor so jealous to preserve them in their purity. 
They have no wish to add to, nor change them, and are content to use much 
the same methods now as they used centuries ago. 

The Spaniards are not a commercial people and the prospect of hard 
work and much money does not tempt them to depart from inborn traits of 
character and habit. They do not look upon money as the one desirable thing 
to be attained, but would rather have time to enjoy the simple pleasures of 
living, and they do not care to produce over large quantities of anything for 
commercial purposes. The poorer classes especially look with disfavor on 
any improvement in methods of production as being against their interests. 
These conditions and traits of character establish confidence that alpujarra 
rugs in their revival, are in no danger of being overdone or of becoming so 
greatly commercialized that they will lose their native individual charm. 

The Spaniards themselves have never cared to devote themselves to 
actual labor of any kind. There is no doubt, that for this reason, the Moors 
were allowed to remain in Spain for more than a century after they were 
conquered. The Moors were the workers;—therefore, it is not surprising that 
many of the girls who are now busily engaged in weaving alpujarra rugs in 
Granada, are gypsies. These “gitanos” have occupied quarters in Granada 
for many years. They area people who love to sing and to dance and who by 
their own imaginative and emotional qualities, add their unfathomed mystery 
to the romance of the alpujarra. , 

So the alpujarra rugs of today have lost nothing of their old-time charm. 
They are just as happy and engaging in their own simple way as they ever 
were. They come to us endowed with the charm and history of centuries 
and with many a romance looped within their surface. 

There are several other varieties of peasant Weaving in Spain which 
were intended for bedspreads. Some of these have the confite or loop-weave, 
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either entirely or combined with flat weave, and some are entirely in flat 
weave. All show their ancestry of Moorish design and tradition. While 
these are interesting as bed coverings or hangings, they are not heavy enough 
to be used satisfactorily as rugs, and are not suitable in other ways, so only 
brief mention of them here seems needful. 

There have been other woven pieces of the seventeenth century, in- 
tended for bedspreads, exhibited and sold here, as part of noted collections. 
Some of these are Aragonese, and are from the north of Spain. They are 
suitable for wall hangings, but not for rugs. 

Also, the Island of Majorca is noted for a weave especially its own, called 
“tela de lengua” (cloth of tongue pattern). This has been used there for cen- 
turies for bed covers. It is a flat weave, usually in blue and white. A solid 
blue weft is woven into an unevenly dyed blue and white warp, making more 
or less uneven splotches of solid blue on a blue and white ground. These 
would need to be heavily lined to give any service as rugs and are really not 
suitable for floor coverings. 

Plate 31, in color, is a careful reproduction of an old alpujarra rug, 
probably of the eighteenth century. The field is occupied by the grape- 
vine motif, often woven into these rugs. The borders are of Moorish origin, 
stars forming an important part of the main border design. 

Plate 32 depicts the insignia of the church, added to other motifs in its 
central design. The main border is occupied by separate bouquets of roses 
and foliage. 

Plate 33 shows scattered vases of flowers, stars, birds and crowned lions 
on its field and a main border with the grape-vine motif. 

Plate 34 illustrates a simple design in red on a black ground. 

Plate 35 is a photograph of an unusually interesting old alpujarra. The 
seaming of the three separate strips is plainly visible, although the pattern 1s 
well matched. The narrow outer border of bird and single flower forms is 
an attractive addition. 

Plate 36 illustrates a rug with an ecclesiastical motif in the small central 
oblong. The crowned lions and stars form an interesting design in the border. 

Plate 37 is photographed from a rare old alpujarra. This is of more than 
usually fine weave, having about 64 loops of wool to each square inch. It is 
also unusually varied in color. The main ground is rather a deep blue and the 
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row of small crowned lions near the end borders, and initials at the sides, add 
interest to the design. 

Plate 38 shows a finely proportioned old rug. The central basket of 
flowers, double-headed eagles, stars and initials are well rendered. This rug 
has a black ground and design in red. | 

Plates 39 and 40 show exterior and interior views of an old palace in 
Granada where alpujarra rugs are now made. 

Plates 41 and 42 show interesting old rugs with distinctive design motifs. 

Plate 43 shows an interior of a sun room in a modern home in this coun- 
try. The modern alpujarra rug on the floor was specially woven in Granada, 


to fit this room. 
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The rugs of Spain, soft, lustrous, and glowing with color, contain many 
a secret knotted within their warp. From the earliest ones we have record of, 
to those being made at the moment, they enfold a history beneath their sur- 
face. Each variety of design, coloring and texture arouses our interest and 
admiration by its distinct personality, but it requires a key to unlock its 
secrets. This key is forged from knowledge and polished with understand- 
ing—knowledge of the centuries that have come and gone and an under- 
standing of the people, who each in their turn, have contributed interest to 
the life and arts of the Iberian peninsula, through its centuries of recorded 
history. Like a gorgeous pageant, there passes in fancy before our eyes— 
ancient Egyptian, then Greek, Roman, and Visagoth. Next comes the Moor, 
with his industry and skill, religious restraint and exquisite workmanship; his 
great ability in all the arts and sciences bursting into Oriental splendor. The 
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Byzantine is here and the powerful adherents of the church, clothed in Gothic 
vestments. The Romanesque, Renaissance, Plateresque, Graeco-Roman, 
Baroque, an almost endless train, influenced along the way by Italian, French, 
Dutch and Flemish. In fact, nearly all the people of Europe are represented 
to some extent in this review of the centuries across the Spanish stage. Much 
of all this is woven into the rugs of Spain, so that they portray the facts of 
history, and are imbued with the mystery of legends and romance. 

We know that far back in the Middle Ages rugs were woven in Spain 
and we recall those rare pieces of the fifteenth century which still exist and 
which were made by the Moorish weavers when the followers of Mohammed 
held the balance of power in Southern Spain. How beautiful these are! They 
are superb in technique and workmanship, perfect in design and balance of 
color—rare gems that were well suited to adorn the marvelous palaces for 
which they were intended. What tales these early Hispano-Moresque rugs 
have enfolded within their depths—tales of love and of war, of gorgeous 
entertainments in royal palaces, of the romance of some favorite of a king, of 
lending warmth and brilliance to great tents or pavilions during wars, of 
discussions of state, and of the ceremonies and confessions of the church. 

Next we think of Boabdil, conquered and subdued, accompanied by a 
few faithful followers silently riding past the rugged peak called “The Sigh 
of the Moor,” into the Alpujarras where he had been promised safety. And, 
simultaneously, in tremendous contrast, we recall the catholic sovereigns, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, triumphantly entering Granada, taking possession 
of its fortress amid rejoicing and festivity. The ecclesiastical spirit blossomed 
forth intensely and found expression in an adaptation of the Gothic orna- 
ment. Probably no people have ever been more deeply religious than the 
Spaniards. Their veneration at times approaches superstition. The vision of 
their great Santiago on his white horse, inspired many a Gothic design, and 
the emblem of their chosen saint, the scallop shell, is found frequently 
throughout their ornament. This latter has been regarded symbolically as a 
protection from evil. Their love for God and their saints has always aroused 
in them a greater love for beauty and art and for lavish decoration in their 
externals. The Spanish idea of holy days finds expression in real holidays, 
given over largely to singing and dancing and other merrymaking. Perhaps 
this light-hearted gaiety combines quite fittingly with religion. 

The ecclesiastical element of the Gothic centuries—entered, rather 
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freely, into the design of Spanish rugs, as has already been pointed out, 
through the motifs used in the sumptuous silks of the period. As was natural, 
the spirit of the Renaissance also found a prominent place in Spanish art soon 
after Moorish dominion ceased. There is discernible in the art of this period 
in Spain, a peculiar blending of Gothic and Renaissance. This is due to sev- 
eral causes. While Ferdinand and Isabella were devout catholics and the 
churchly element was strong, still their reign was marked by great brilliancy, 
and the Spanish people were so enthusiastic over the downfall of the Moslems 
that they turned to the greater freedom of the Renaissance as an expression 
of their joy. At this time (the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries) 
there was great rejoicing over the discovery of the New World, and Spain 
stood out preeminently among the important nations of Europe. Also, a 
close affiliation existed between Spain and Rome; so it was natural that the 
art of Italy was adopted, in some measure. 

The Moors, it will be remembered, were allowed to remain in Spain for 
more than another century after their final surrender at Granada, and during 
this period they continued Spain’s real artisans. While Spain accepted the 
art motifs and ideas prevalent in other countries, she always made them 
peculiarly her own. The Renaissaince was so combined with Gothic and so 
delicately and exquisitely rendered by the Mudéjar workmen that it resulted 
in a distinctly Spanish style called the Plateresque. This developed through 
the sixteenth century and was woven into the rugs of that period. 

After the Moors were finally driven out of Spain, in the early seven- 
teenth century, all the arts of the country began to deteriorate. It is true 
that, during the seventeenth century and probably occasionally somewhat 
later, Spanish rugs, in their own pure old designs and colors, continued to be 
made. But about this time the importation of carpets from Turkey assumed 
rather large proportions and the native weavers inclined to copy the designs 
from the Turkey rugs, rather than continue in their.own traditions. How- 
ever, traces of Moorish influence may usually be found in all that is best in the 
arts and crafts of Spain. The Moors left a legacy which has never become 
entirely dissipated or forgotten. 

From the late seventeenth century onwards, design in the rugs of Spain 
became varied and uncertain, reflecting the fortunes of the Spanish people. 
Owing to the constant reverses of Spain in her wars, her supremacy in trade 
was lost and she was shorn of much of her glory. Her kings and grandees 
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were ambitious principally for military honors and she had few trained arti- 
sans, as the Spaniards themselves were never real workers. 

During the eighteenth century, through Spain’s constant intercourse, 
friendly and otherwise, with France, the style of the French court became 
prominent in her arts, and we find many French adaptations in her rugs. The 
“fleur-de-lys” predominated in design motifs, and scrolls adapted from the 
French were much in evidence. We find some crude adaptations of French 
designs done in needlework, on a coarse linen or canvas background. These 
are fairly small in size and usually in light colors. The technique points to 
Dutch or Flemish tradition and corresponds to the needlework rugs of the 
Queen Anne period in England. The design and colors are evidently pat- 
terned after the French. While all of these late seventeenth and eighteenth 
century rugs possess interesting historical value, added to an inherent charm, 
it seems unnecessary to say that they are not of Spain’s golden age. We 
find in many of the rugs of this later period a rather distorted rendering of 
their old designs and a widening of the borders. 

From the eighteenth century down to our own times there was scant 
activity in the Spanish arts and crafts. For many long years Spain apparently 
lost interest in producing beautiful things. Her art products of olden days 
were unappreciated, largely destroyed, and almost forgotten. 

Spain is now awakening from her long slumber. Her arts of long ago 
are coming into their own, and the Spaniard, with renewed vigor, is care 
fully preserving his treasures of by-gone centuries and is actively imbued with 
a desire to revive the best of his crafts. Therefore, rugs are now being woven 
in Spain and the industry is steadily increasing. The old looms of Spain are 
now busy and new looms are being added, for Spanish rugs are in demand. 

In 1917 a collection of Spanish tapestries and carpets from the Palace 
of the Pardo, woven at the Royal Manufactory of Madrid, was exhibited at 
the Museum of The Hispanic Society of America in New York. This col- 
lection was loaned by His Majesty, the King of Spain, and was sent to this 
country in the care of the Marquis de Valverde. Such a distinguished collec- 
tion, under such auspices, could not fail to arouse interest here. We were 
awakened to the beauty and possibilities of Spanish weaving. While the 
designs in the carpets exhibited showed strongly the Engtish and French 
eighteenth and nineteenth century influences, still they were full of life in 


their coloring, beautiful in texture, and strongly Spanish in their rendering. 
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They were a revelation and a promise of what Spain can do in this Crate, 

Since that time, each year has witnessed in this country an increasing 
interest in Spanish works of art. Many beautiful collections of Spanish treas- 
ures have been brought to this country and sold to our people. Private col- 
lectors have enriched their homes with Spanish furnishings. No collection 
is complete without rugs, and those from Spain have been eagerly sought. 
Spanish rugs are almost a necessity wherever Spanish architecture has gained 
favor. They fit themselves with amazing ease into many other environments. 
In fact, we think of them as of some people, that they are “good mixers.” 

One of the reasons why Spanish rugs have always been so beautiful is 
because of the quality of the wool used in them. There is an interesting fact 
concerning this which sounds, as many tales of Spain do, like a fairy book 
story, but which is vouched for by Spanish authority and is believed to be 
reliable. Many centuries ago, there was raised in Asia Minor a peculiar breed 
of sheep, having unusually fine wool. These differed particularly in appear- 
ance from other sheep by having a rich creamy oil in the wool, which gives 
the fibre a golden color. Also, the young lambs were a golden fox color, with 
brown lips and ears. From these characteristics they were called “The Golden 
Fleeced Flock” and were highly prized. Some of this family were exported 
into Spain, through Greece and Italy and along the Mediterranean, reaching 
Spain before the christian era. From these few members of “The Golden 
Fleeced Flock” have sprung the justly celebrated merino sheep of Spain. The 
wool from these is so superior that for many years Spain controlled the wool 
market of the world. Most of the best of the Flemish tapestries were woven 
from wool sent from Spain to Flanders for that purpose. Spanish rugs of 
today are still being woven largely from this native wool, which is clipped 
from these aristocrats of the sheep family. This accounts in a large degree 
for their soft, luxurious texture. 

There are now several rug factories in Spain. Weaving is becoming an 
important industry there, being carried on with interest and with every en- 
deavor to meet exacting, present-day requirements. At least two Spanish rug 
factories have been making rugs for well over a century. Most of the old 
rugs of Spain were rather small or long and narrow, as the Spaniards did not 
care, on account of their climate and because of their tiled floors, to cover a 
very large amount of floor surface. However, to meet the demands from 
other countries, they now have installed wider looms and can make rugs in 
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any wanted size, from a narrow runner, a few feet in width, to large rugs up 
to about thirty feet or more in width, and any required length. Also, they 
can weave rugs in any shape, to fit special places. Oval and circular rugs have 
become favored in this country and form interesting floor coverings. 

A few words may not be amiss about Spanish talent in handling the 
materials and design elements which they combine into their weavings. After 
the wool is spun into yarn it is dyed with the best known dyes. The Spanish 
are naturally fine colorists. They have the ability to combine colors so that 
they form real harmonies, and to use bits of bright and vivid tones as nature 
does, with no hint of harshness. They possess an innate sense of the joyous 
ness of color; unusual combinations that would appear forced and unpleasant, 
if attempted by people of other temperament, become interesting and pleas 
ing when put together by the Spaniard. 

There is a large amount of traditional design for the Spanish weavers 
to use in their rugs and oftentimes they need nothing more than this for their 
inspiration. However, many Americans like their rugs made to order, to 
fit their rooms and to harmonize with other furnishings. So a large number 
of the rugs which are being woven in Spain today, for use here, are designed 
in this country. More often these are careful adaptations of pure old Spanish 
designs, re-planned so they will fit our modern requirements. There are also 
floral designs, which the Spaniards render brilliantly and beautifully. Their 
scroll forms are well modelled and woven with grace and charm. In fact, 
while it may seem fitting to desire Spanish designs made on Spanish looms, 
there is little or nothing in the way of ornament which cannot be rendered 
in a satisfactory way by them. 

Water-color sketches made in this country are translated into loom- 
patterns at the factory where the rugs are made, drawn and painted full size, 
on squared paper, each little square representing a knot of wool which is to 
be laboriously tied in, by hand, by the weavers. Much depends on the ability 
of the loom-pattern maker, as a beautiful design may easily be hopelessly 
marred by inexperience or carelessness in drawing or coloring these full-sized 
details. A few squares, more or less, on the loom-pattern make a vast differ- 
ence in the appearance of the finished rug. Then the colors must be well dyed 
and each tint and shade to be used must be carefully studied and passed on by 
an expert. In some cases there may be from 35 to 50 colors to be dyed for 
one rug. When these details are finished, weaving of the rug may be begun. 
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45. LUNCH LOGGIA IN PALM BEACH HOME OF MRS. HUGH DILLMAN, ADDISON MIZNER, ARCHITECT 
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40. LOUNGE IN SANTA BARBARA BILTMORE HOTEL, SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
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47- MUSIC ROOM IN PALM BEACH HOME OF DR. SUTTERWHITE, 
ADDISON MIZNER, ARCHITECT 
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DINING ROOM IN PALM BEACH HOME OF JOHN PHIPPS, ADDISON MIZNER, ARCHITECT 
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IN A PALM BEACH HOME, SHOWING A LARGE MODERN HAND-TUFT SPANISH RUG 
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The actual weaving in Spain today is done principally by women and 
girls, who sit close together in front of the loom. Each has her section of the 
warp to cover with her knotting of the wools. The loom pattern is hung in 
front of her where she can easily see it and follow its colored squares. The 
dyed bits of wool are tied in, line after line, with the woof threads woven in 
between rows of knots. After a few rows are completed, the weaver clips 
the surface level and then also clips around the edges of the ornament, which 
produces a carved effect in the finished rug and adds to its beauty. This “carv 
ing” is similar to that employed by the French in their savonnerie rugs and 
also is a characteristic of the Chinese. 

The single-warp knot of the old Spanish rugs has been abandoned and 
the Ghiordes knot is used. In some cases the method of tying the knots by 
looping the wool over a sharp-edged iron is employed. When the iron is pulled 
out, after an entire row of knots is finished, its sharp edge cuts the loops of 
wool and leaves a surface of even height. This process has probably been 
copied from the French as many of the pile rugs of France are made in this 
way. The present-day Spanish rugs also have fewer knots to the square inch 
and the pile is longer than in the very old ones. All of this is a natural adjust- 
ment to the requirements and demands of our twentieth century. It is 
worthy of note that two great industrial exhibitions are being held in Spain 
during the present year. These exhibitions are not for the purpose, as in 
1649, of trying to persuade the King to allow the craftsmen to continue their 
work, but rather to exhibit, to a gracious sovereign and to the world, the 
important progress recently attained in the arts and crafts of the country. 

The Spaniards are taking great interest in this renaissance of an old 
craft. They are proud of their attainments along these lines in olden times, 
and are most desirous of creating rugs of the finest grade, which cannot be 
surpassed in beauty by those of any other people. They have made surprising 
progress in this work during the past few years. Spain is rapidly taking her 
place among the important rug weaving countries of Europe. 

Plate 44 shows a water-color sketch of an adaptation of an old Spanish 
design. The repeating design on the center field and main border design are 
about the same as illustrated in Plate 20. This type of old design is frequently 
woven on Spanish looms at the present time. 

Plates 50 and 51 show old Spanish needlework rugs. These are proba- 
bly late seventeenth or eighteenth century pieces. They show decided French 
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influence in design. Note the scroll forms in Plate 50 and the “fleur-de-lys”’ 
in Plate 51. 

Plates 52, 53 and 57 illustrate Spanish rugs, all probably of the eight- 
eenth century. Note the combination of French, Persian and Indian char- 
acteristics in Plate 57, also the mixed motifs in Plate 52 and Plate 53. 

Plate 56 illustrates an interesting Spanish rug of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, combining many design motifs. 

Plate 58 shows Spanish girls at work weaving a large modern rug. 

Plate 59 shows an interesting Spanish rug, probably about 150 years old. 
The main ground is deep blue, streaked with old ivory. The handsome scroll- 
ing and floriated design is in many colors,—greens, blues, old reds, ivory, and 
soft yellows. 

Plates 61 and 62 show modern hand-tuft rugs, designed and made in 
Spain. 


Acknowledgment is made of the courtesy of E. A. Belmont for Plates ro, 
54 and 55; the Persian Rug Manufactory for Plates 31, 34, 35; 37, 38, 
39, 40, 59; Weaver and Tupper for Plate 43; W. & J. Sloane for Plate 
46; Mrs. Florence Weisskopf for Plate 60. 
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It seems that among the first rugs of any importance that appeared in 
France were those brought by Louis IX (Saint Louis) on his return from his 
crusades to Palestine in 1254. These were very fine Oriental rugs and were 
called by the French, “sarrasinois,” from their Saracen origin. Louis IX had 
been taken prisoner by the Saracens. From that time on, in all their travels, 
either for pleasure or for war, the kings and notables took with them their 
own rugs and tapestries to decorate their tents or the shelters which they 
temporarily occupied. In this way they protected themselves from cold and 
surrounded themselves also with a sense of luxury and beauty. 

There are records showing that a Guild of Carpet-Makers existed in 
Paris during the fifteenth century, but nothing now remains to show what 
kind of carpets or rugs they made in those days. 

All of the older French rugs of which we have knowledge may be classed 
under two principal headings, aubusson and savonnerie. These differ in 
technique and texture, but have one common ground, for they both express 
a personality which is unmistakably French. 

The history of the aubusson rug is so closely identified with that of 
tapestry that it is scarcely possible to consider one without mention of the 
other. The weave of the rug is the same as that of the tapestry, except that, 
for a floor covering, a coarser stitch is usually employed, making the fabric 


somewhat heavier and thicker than for a hanging. 
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The aubusson rug is woven on a loom, either on what is called a “haute- 
lisse” (high-warp), or on a “basse-lisse” (low-warp) loom. The high-warp 
loom has its warp placed in a vertical position, as a painting is hung. The low- 
warp loom has its warp placed in a horizontal position, as if spread on a table 
in front of the weaver. There are slight differences of technique in operat- 
ing these two kinds of looms, which, however, do not affect the appearance 
of the finished piece to any extent, if both looms are used by equally compe- 
tent workers. In both cases the wrong side of the tapestry is on top, or facing 
the weaver. However, the two sides of the fabric are identical with the excep- 
tion that some loose threads are left on the wrong side. The high-warp loom 
has no treadles and the worker separates the warp threads with his hands 
during the process of weaving. The cartoon is hung behind him and a mirror 
hung in front of him to reflect it. The outline of the design is traced in India 
ink on the warp threads. By walking around to the back of the loom, the 
weaver can see the right side of his work. 

The low-warp loom has treadles with which the worker may separate 
the warp threads with his feet, thus leaving both hands free to use the bob- 
bins. The cartoon for this loom must be painted with its design reversed from 
the way it is to appear in the finished work and is placed under the warp. The 
only way the weaver on this loom can see the right side of his work is to place 
a mirror underneath a portion of it whenever he wishes to make sure of any 
part. On both looms the work is woven sideways; that is, the length of the 
warp will be across the width of the finished tapestry or rug. So, instead of 
beginning at the bottom of a rug and working toward the top, as is usual in 
all tufted fabrics, the weaver begins at one side and works to the other side. 
The woof threads are woven over and under the warp threads, completely 
hiding the warp and making a finished fabric of smooth surface, with the 
warp threads forming slight ribs across the fabric. In the aubusson weave 
all design lines which are parallel to the warp threads are avoided as much as 
possible. On account of the technique of this weave, wherever such lines 
occur, a slit is formed in the fabric. This must be sewed together by hand 
after the weaving is finished and the rug or tapestry is taken off the loom. For 
an aubusson, the warp is usually of cotton and the weft usually of wool or 
finely polished worsted. All rugs of this weave need to be properly stretched 
and well lined before they are used on the floor. The selvage is turned under 
and hemmed in by the lining and no fringe is left at ends or sides or added to 
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them. From 5 to 8 warp threads to the inch is about the usual pitch of an 
aubusson carpet. Anything less than 3 produces a very coarse quality. 
More than 8 threads to the inch makes a fabric rather too fine for the floor. 

The art of tapestry weaving was known during the most remote times of 
antiquity and existed in Egypt several thousand years before Christ. The 
Babylonians, Assyrians, Persians, Phoenicians and other nations were famous 
for their tapestries. They were highly prized also by the Greeks and Romans. 
It seems impossible at present to find any information as to the exact date 
when these flatly woven fabrics were first made for floor coverings, but it is 
probable that during all ages certain pieces of tapestry were spread on the 
floors. There are documents existing that mention the priests of Heliopolis 
having carpets placed on the floor during their religious ceremonies, and 
other records tell us of carpets having been used at various ceremonials in 
ancient times. 

All traditions of tapestry weaving in France seem to agree that it was 
started in the town of Aubusson about the year 732. The South of France 
was invaded at that time by the Saracens, who, coming from Morocco after 
the conquest of Spain from the Goths, proceeded into Gaul (France). They 
were mostly driven back by the armies of Charles Martel, the grandfather of 
Charlemagne, but a few of them remained and settled in and near Aubusson. 
These invaders were perfectly at home in the art of tapestry weaving and 
soon began to build looms and work at them, gradually teaching the people 
around them to do the same. These first tapestry rugs made on French soil 
were called by the natives, “‘tapis Sarasinois” (rugs made by the Saracens). 
They are said to have been thick and wooly. The little city of Aubusson is 
somewhat more than two hundred miles south of Paris. It lies in a pleasant 
valley, protected by surrounding hills and through it flows the river Creuse. 
The water of this river is said to be particularly favorable to the industry 
which is carried on there, in that its chemical properties help to “fix” the dyes. 
Aubusson is known throughout the civilized world, for from this place all flat 
weave, or tapestry rugs made in France take their name. 

The little towns of Felletin and Bellegarde near Aubusson are also 
largely devoted to the making of rugs and tapestries. Traces of old tapestry 
factories have been found in various places in France, of one which existed in 
Poitiers during the eleventh century, and of another which was established 
in Limoges during the twelfth century. Both of these towns are in the district 
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which had been earlier invaded by the Saracens. It seems that this art has 
never died out, or been lost since it was first brought into France in the eighth 
century. The tapestry weavers at Aubusson declare that the craft has been 
in existence there from times most remote. During the thirteenth century 
the art of tapestry weaving in France seems to have improved and developed 
considerably. It was during this period that a Count de la Marche called 
from Flanders some artists of great renown to improve and further the work 
at Aubusson. During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries this work con- 
tinued to expand and the industry was also largely carried on in the north 
and center of France, and Paris became important in her tapestry weavings. 

In considering the rugs of France, we must think in terms of royalty; 
of kings and queens and court life. For, in France, more than in any other 
country, the arts were furthered by the kings and encouraged and practised 
particularly for their pleasure and glory. | 

The first of the French kings to establish brilliant court life where there 
were gatherings of lords and ladies in marvelous attire, gay festivals and 
formal functions, was Francis I, who occupied the throne of France from 
1515 to 1547. During his reign women became much more prominent in 
court life and the magnificence of dress and decorations increased greatly. 
Court gatherings were frequent. The king loved gaiety and constantly pro- 
vided entertainments and affairs, which gave greater opportunity to show 
to advantage rich furnishings and accessories. Francis I was fond of every- 
thing beautiful and carried extravagance and luxury into every department 
of life. At grand ceremonies he was attended by two hundred lords of the 
guard who wore cloth of gold. The king was clothed in cloth of silver with 
numerous jewels. The chancellor of state at his side, presented a brilliant 
contrast, with a scarlet mantle thrown over his robes of state. The pages and 
grooms were in white, and the courtiers in attendance vied with each other in 
splendid attire. 

Francis I was fond also of building and during his reign erected eight 
or nine chateaux and palaces beside adding to those already built. He was 
scarcely surpassed by Louis XIV in this respect. Of course, so many new 
buildings required many new furnishings and these occupied the time and 
attention of numerous people during this period. During the later years of 
his life he developed a great fondness for Fontainebleau and lived there more 
than anywhere else. In 1539 he established the first French School of Tapes 
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try at Fontainebleau. Wherever tapestries were woven in France it is proba- 
ble that some pieces were made for the floor, thus continuing the history of 
the aubusson rug. 

During the reign of Francis I, there was a lack of really great artists in 
France and to fill this need many artists and craftsmen of the time were 
brought from Italy. These, of course, influenced the artistic taste of the 
period to a very considerable extent and we find Italian motifs and ideas and 
Italian rendering of ornament highly conspicuous. The great Hall of Francis 
I at Fontainebleau is almost entirely Italian in its decoration, and this spirit 
and feeling dominated all art of this epoch in France. 

Henry II, son of Francis I, was king of France from 1547 to 1559 and 
continued the School of Tapestry at Fontainebleau. He also expanded 
this industry by establishing looms of “haute-lisse” in Paris, Tours, and Fel 
letin. Henry I contributed greatly to French art, chiefly, however, through 
his marriage to Catherine de Medici. This queen, who was the daughter of 
a Florentine banker, brought great wealth with her, and a love for the arts. 
She furthered these in every way during her long life and became the center 
and moving power of a very brilliant court life. 

During the reign of Henry III, (1573-1589) the wars of religion inter- 
fered greatly with the production of tapestry. Constant disturbances kept 
the cities of Aubusson and Felletin unfitted to carry on this work with any 
regularity, as they were continually being taken and ransomed, either by the 
protestants or by the catholics. Therefore, it is evident that not very many 
aubusson rugs were woven during that period. 

However, Henry IV gave new life to these factories. When he began 
his reign, in 1589, after the death of his brother-in-law, Henry III, he was a 
protestant and was not recognized by many of the catholics as their king. 
He was pleased to show his gratitude to Aubusson and Felletin as they were 
among the first cities in France to acknowledge him as their sovereign. Among 
other things which he did to encourage the production of tapestries and rugs 
in these places, was to issue an ordinance prohibiting the importation of 
tapestries from other countries. This helped to create a period of development 
and prosperity at the Aubusson looms. All during the reign of Henry IV, 
which lasted until 1610, he was much interested in furthering this craft, and 
also started factories in Paris, which were to make tapestries after the Flemish 


manner. The castle of Henry IV, at Pau, is renowned for its marvelous collec 
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tion of tapestries, which have been enjoyed by art lovers from everywhere. 

The tapestry makers in Paris at this time evidently became jealous of 
Aubusson and wished to protect themselves from competition from that 
source, so tried to tax all aubusson tapestries entering Paris. However, this 
did not last long, as the government issued a decree in 1620 defining and 
confirming the rights of Aubusson and Felletin and doing away with the 
tax. Tapestry weaving continued to prosper so greatly in Aubusson during 
the reign of Louis XIII (1610-1643) and the output was so much in demand 
that by 1637 two thousand workers were constantly kept busy there. 

The entire period from the middle of the sixteenth century to the middle 
of the seventeenth century in France was one of progress and development 
in all the arts. The formal etiquette of court life was established and increased. 
Luxury and extravagance knew no limits in dress and in decorations and fur- 
nishings. Catherine de Medici acquired a great art collection which con- 
tained beautiful things of every kind, and many other rich and famous people 
of the time did likewise. The courtiers grew wealthy through the patronage 
of the kings and had great mansions in Paris and castles in various parts of the 
country. Many of the nobles of the land lived on their own estates in manor 
houses or chateaux, in an imposing way which befitted their rank. Beautiful 
furnishings were necessary and tapestries and aubusson rugs were accorded 
an important place. 

The long reign of Louis XIV (1643-1715) is noted for its grandeur and 
for its further establishment and development of the fine arts. In 1662 the 
Royal Manufactory of the Gobelins was confirmed, with the intention of 
working exclusively for the king; and in 1664 another Royal Manufactory 
of Tapestries was founded at Beauvais. At the same time, Aubusson claimed 
the title of Royal Manufactory, so it will be seen that these fabrics were 
increasingly in demand and favored by royalty. During this period Colbert, 
prime minister under Louis XIV, sent an especially fine dyer to Aubusson, 
and also an artist of first rank, whose duty it was to make and select pictures 
and designs especially suitable to be carried out in the fabric. This painter’s 
duties, according to the instructions of the king, were also to give artistic 
education, adapted to the work, to the apprentices and workmen in the 
Aubusson factory. All of this was in order to obtain higher perfection in 
their designs and colorings. Thus the manufacture of aubusson rugs and 
tapestries continued under royal direction. 
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I. QUARTER OF AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AUBUSSON RUG IN USE IN A HOME NEAR VERSAILLES 


2. PRESENT-DAY ELABORATE DESIGN ADAPTED TO EITHER THE SAVONNERIE OR 


AUBUSSON RUG-WEAVING TECHNIQUE 
MADE FOR A SUMPTUOUS DRAWING-ROOM IN THIS COUNTRY 
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France is noted for her rugs in tapestry weave. Although the kelims 
of the Orient and the navajo blankets of our North American Indians are 
similar in weave, no other country has ever specialized to such an extent in 
rugs of this texture. The greatest ambition of the French weavers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was to create and maintain a high stand- 
ard of excellence. A long time was required for apprenticeship, which shows 
how important the art was considered, and the title of ‘‘master in tapestry” 
was a very difficult one to obtain. It is from this system of long apprentice- 
ship and careful teaching and supervision by artists of note, that were 
brought into existence such remarkably beautiful works of art, as are the 
aubusson rugs of France. 

During the reign of Louis XV (1715-1774) and of Louis XVI (1774 
1793) aubusson rugs continued to be in great demand in France and were 
also made, at times, to be sent to other countries, chiefly as royal gifts. Some 
of our Colonial and Early American homes were enriched with beautiful 
aubusson rugs of the period. 

While France was going through her revolution, naturally most of the 
tapestry factories there were doing little or nothing. But later, during the 
Empire period, this art was resumed and many aubusson rugs were produced 
while Napoleon I was emperor, in the designs and colorings which were 
favored at that time. Many of these were made for homes in England and 
some came to the United States. 

Since the Empire period aubusson rugs have continued in popularity, 
but their production was seriously impeded during the world war. At the 
present time these rugs are greatly in demand and the factories are flourishing. 
Many fine aubusson rugs are now being made for American homes and are 
considered real works of art. Although usually their designs and colorings 
are distinctly French, they fit themselves with all the grace of the nation from 
which they have sprung, into almost any beautiful surrounding. Their weave 
and workmanship is the same as in bygone times. This continuance of the old 
traditions and excellence of workmanship in these aubusson pieces, com- 
bined with their inherent artistic quality, is what makes even these modern 
French rugs so highly prized today. 

Plate 1 pictures, in color, one-quarter of an eighteenth century aubusson 
rug. This is in use in a home near Versailles and retains its beautiful coloring. 


Plate 2 shows a water-color sketch made for a present-day aubusson 
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3- FRANCIS I AND HIS COURT. NOTE THE TAPESTRY 
HANGINGS AND RUG 
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4. FRENCH FOURTEENTH CENTURY TAPESTRY SHOWING DESIGN MOTIFS OF THE PERIOD 
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5. SECTION OF A MODERN AUBUSSON RUG, LOUIS XVI DESIGN 


6. AUBUSSON RUG DESIGN, STYLE LOUIS XIV 
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7. AUBUSSON RUG DESIGN, STYLE OF LOUIS XVI WITH GARDEN IMPLEMENTS IN THE CORNER 
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rug. This is a French design in the style of Louis XVI. The rug was made 
for a room considerably longer than wide. Note the particularly wide end- 
borders which were planned to suit the long, narrow shape of the room. 


Plate 3 pictures Francis I on his throne, surrounded by his court. This 
gives some idea of the magnificence and display of the times and shows woven 
hangings and floor coverings. Plate 4 shows an early French Gothic tapestry. 


Plate 5 is photographed from a section of a modern aubusson rug. This 
shows what in the rug is a beautifully colored bouquet in a vase, upheld by 
acanthus scrolls in varying light colors on a pale ivory ground. 

Plate 6 shows a corner of a design made for a present-day aubusson rug, 
in the style of Louis XIV. The design is in tones of gold with other colors, on 
a nearly black ground. 


Plate 7 illustrates the type of design used during the time of Louis XVI. 
This is an exquisite boudoir rug. Note the garden hat and other garden tools 
combined with flowers and ribbons in the corner ornament. Such groupings 
were typical of Marie Antoinette and her taste in furnishings. This rug has 
a delicately colored design on a light beige ground. 

Plate 8 shows a corner of an elaborate Louis XIV tapestry. Many 
aubusson rugs of the period were similar in design, color, and technique. 

Below is shown a section of border from an old tapestry woven at 
Beauvais during the time of Louis XIV. This type of design and craftsman- 
ship is found in many fine aubusson rugs. Note the beautifully rendered 
acanthus foliage and the warp threads running across the fabric. 


AUBUSSON TAPESTRY WOVEN AT BEAUVAIS IN THE TIME OF LOUIS XIV 
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French rugs were made at the command of kings. They are distinctively 
palace rugs; magnificent gems, designed to enrich the settings for brilliant 
court life, to be part of the background for affairs of state and to enhance the 
effect of lavish ceremonials. Their story is inseparably interwoven with that 
of kings and queens, princes and princesses, with ministers of state, ladies of 
fashion, the loves and jealousies, the intrigues and extravagances of centuries 
of the royal life of France. Made for formal room or boudoir, they were 
designed by the greatest artists of the times, woven with infinite care, to fit 
perfectly their intended environment, and above all to express absolutely the 
spirit of their times. 

It is a curious fact that the flat weave or tapestry rugs of France take 
their name from the city of Aubusson where they were first woven, and the 
savonnerie or pile rugs of France take their name from the building where, 
in the early part of their history, they were made. The savonnerie, one of 
the most sumptuous and formal rugs in the world, was developed and per- 
fected in a discarded soap factory in a district which is now part of Paris, 
Savon” being French for soap, the rugs made there were called “savon- 
nerie” (soap-factory) rugs. This word has become through the centuries, the 
accepted name for this kind of carpet, no matter in what part of France it 
may have been made. “Savonnerie” means to us a most elegant and aristo- 
cratic floor covering of deep, rich pile, woven by hand, in France, beautiful 
in idea and exquisite in workmanship. These two French weaves, the aubus- 
son and the savonnerie, are outstanding among the important hand-made 
rugs of the world during the centuries. 

The technique of the savonnerie is about the same as had been in use in 
the Orient long before any rugs were made in France. The loom is strung 
with its warp threads (usually of linen) and the pile of the rug is formed by 
tying in separate knots of worsted, making a row of knots or tufts across the 
entire width of the warp. Then two or three weft threads are woven in, to 
bind in the knots and form the fabric, before the succeeding row of knots is 
tied. Usually the tufts are tied over a thin, sharp-edged iron rod which 
extends across the warp. When the entire row of knots is finished the iron is 
pulled out and cuts the tufts of wool as it leaves them. This makes a pile of 
cut-ends of wool of even height. After each few rows have been woven the 
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wool is sheared a little to even off any rough places. Also, a little of the 
surface is cut down around each bit of ornament, which leaves the design 
outlined as with carving. This method of tying the knots over a sharp iron 
must have been used in the very early days of savonnerie, as there are old 
engravings showing this process. (See Plate 12). Thus the rug grows, row 
upon row of colored tufts of worsted. This method of weaving has been in 
existence further back than we have record of and has been freshly invented 
or adopted through many centuries, wherever a hand-woven pile-fabric has 
been developed. 

Although both the aubusson and the savonneire weaves have been pro- 
duced side by side in France for many years, the aubusson came into exist- 
ence first. The savonnerie had its birth at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. In 1601 John Fortier claimed to have originated a method of weav- 
ing carpets similar to those of Turkey and the Orient. But it is Pierre Dupont 
who stands out most prominently to us as being the real inventor of the 
savonnerie rug. When a mere boy he must have come into contact with 
some descendants of the Saracen rug weavers who were in France at the time 
of Louis IX (Saint Louis) and from them he, no doubt, obtained some idea of 
the method of weaving pile fabrics. At any rate, in 1604, before he was eight- 
een years of age, he claimed to have invented this process. He had made the 
necessary tools and had perfected the making of hand-tufted carpets to such 
an extent that he wrote an essay on the subject, called “La Stromatourgie,” 
which he presented to the king, Henry IV. Only one copy of the original 
edition of this essay is known to be in existence and this is preserved in the 
French National Library (Bibliotheque Nationale) Paris. 

As we know, Henry IV did much to further the arts and crafts of France 
and greatly encouraged the weaving of tapestry at Aubusson. He became 
so interested in the work of Pierre Dupont that he gave him lodging in the 
Louvre. Dupont was the fourth artist to be so established in this palace, and 
had room there to continue and develop his weaving of pile carpets. This 
was the very beginning of what was destined to become an important artistic 
industry in France, and the making of what we now call savonnerie rugs. 

Naturally, Dupont acquired people to assist him, and his pupil, Simon 
Lourdet, became important in this connection. By 1624 the work had so 
developed and increased that the quarters in the Louvre seemed insufficient, 
and Dupont and Lourdet came to an agreement which left Dupont in the 
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“atelier” at the Louvre: and Lourdet moved to quarters in the hospital of 
Bon-Port, a little later to establish himself permanently in the “Hospice de 
la Savonnerie, de Chaillot.” At that time Chaillot was a small aristocratic 
village, a suburb of Paris, on the River Seine. It has since become part of the 
City of Paris. The building referred to had formerly been a soap factory, 
hence its name. But at the time Lourdet established his rug weaving there, 
it had become a hospital or home for children. The principal incentives to 
carry on this craft in this place were evidently to obtain apprentices at little 
cost, to solve the problem of employment for the children and to help the 
hospital—a scheme which must have worked well as Lourdet’s business 
flourished there for many years. 

Close agreements were duly drawn up between the administrators of 
the hospital and Lourdet. The apprenticeship of each child was to be for a 
term of twelve years. The hospital was to receive a small amount per year for 
each of the last eight years of apprenticeship of each child, and at the end of 
twelve years each child received a small amount of money. Thus Lourdet 
secured labor cheaply, the hospital was helped very materially, the children 
were taught a useful occupation, and lastly but very importantly, the long 
period of apprenticeship provided excellent training. This, in its turn, pro- 
duced skilled workers and remarkable technique. 

In 1626, two years after Dupont and Lourdet separated, they entered 
into a definite partnership. Although each continued his work in his own 
establishment, they shared equally in commissions and in the profits and losses 
which occurred. In the following year, 1627, they obtained certain added 
privileges from the king, Louis XH1, which protected them in various ways, 
among these being the prohibiting of any Oriental or other foreign rugs being 
brought into the country. No rugs, except those of French manufacture, 
could be bought or sold in France and Dupont and Lourdet were allowed to 
obtain materials for their weaving industry wherever they chose. These pro- 
tective privileges were granted for a period of eighteen years. 

Pierre Dupont died in 1650 and his son, Louis Dupont, succeeded him 
and was confirmed in the rights of his father. Simon Lourdet lived until 1667, 
when his business and all the privileges pertaining to it were accorded to his 
son, Philipp. Four years later, in 1671, Philipp Lourdet died, leaving his 
business under the direction of his widow. As the work at the Savonnerie 
had become more important than that at the Louvre and as it seems that 
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working conditions were better there, Louis Dupont left his “atelier” in the 
Louvre in 1672 and transferred all the work to the Savonnerie where he and 
the widow of Philipp Lourdet continued in partnership. 

At this time France had reached a period of great splendor. Louis XIV 
had been king under the regency of his mother, Anne of Austria, since 1643. 
But in 1660, when the long regency ended, Louis XIV became king in fact. 
France then entered upon a period of tremendous activity, wealth and mag- 
nificence. 

When Louis Dupont joined Madame Lourdet at the Savonnerie in 1672, 
she had partly finished a large commission for Louis XIV. This monarch did 
everything grandly, and the year following his accession to the throne, he 
had ordered ninety important savonnerie carpets for the Grand Gallery 
of the Louvre. Under the combined direction of Madame Lourdet and 
Louis Dupont, these were completed in 1685. These carpets were large, many 
of them measuring about 16 feet wide by about 30 feet long, or more, and 
brought an enormous sum of money to their makers. Madame Lourdet’s 
share amounted to nearly a million and a half dollars. 

Three years later, in 1688, the Savonnerie establishment finished two 
large rugs for the king of Siam. These were woven with a reddish brown 
ground and were ornamented with a design of arabesques combined with 
birds and flowers in gay colors. Some idea may be formed of their richness 
and beauty from the fact that Madame Lourdet and Louis Dupont received 
about ninety thousand dollars for them. Other large and important rugs 
were being made all the time, among them several pieces for the pope’s suite 
in the palace of Fontainebleau. 

To understand why so many savonnerie rugs were made during this 
period we must realize that this was a time of great prosperity. An enthu 
siastic pride and patriotism had spead over the country. The king set the 
fashions and Louis XIV was a great builder and he was intensely French. 
Therefore, other rich and prominent people followed his lead and built homes 
and furnished them. 

When Louis XIV became king, in 1660, Versailles was an obscure, out- 
of-the-way hunting lodge, where his father, Louis XIII, had occasionally 
stopped over night. In 1682, after about twenty years of building, Versailles 
had become an enormous palace, housing ten thousand people, a town in 
itself. It had become the real seat of government and the official residence of 
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the king. Other great palaces had been built, one by Cardinal Richelieu, enor- 
mous in size, and another magnificent one by his successor, Cardinal Mazarin. 
Many rich men in Paris and throughout the provinces built new homes and 
added new furnishings. Fouquet, the superintendent of finances, built a 
remarkably beautiful castle. When Louis XIV had finished his work on the 
great palace of Versailles, he built the Grand Trianon, where he could retire 
at times to greater privacy. Smaller houses were built at Versailles by mem- 
bers of the French court, where they could occasionally escape from too 
rigid etiquette and lead a more domestic life. Thus there was a large demand 
for beautiful furnishings of all kinds and great wealth to pay for them. 

The designs which were woven into the savonnerie rugs followed the 
magnificent art trend of the time. While the technique of the savonnerie 
is practically the same as that of the oriental, their great difference lies in 
their designs. The French, from the very first, seldom copied any Oriental 
motif to weave into their fabrics. This is the great distinguishing mark of 
a savonnerie rug. It is absolutely French in its every detail. Great artists 
designed these rugs. During the reign of Louis XIV, Charles Le Brun became 
the prime dictator of French art, molding the taste, even of the king, and 
supervising and passing judgment on all the artistic efforts of the time. France 
was jealous for her high place in the world of art and aimed at being supreme. 
Nothing was good enough but the best and all was for the glory of France. 

The style in the art of the period was fundamentally classic. Architec- 
ture in the Italian style was in vogue and youthful students, filled with bud- 
ding genious and enthusiasm, were sent to Rome, to absorb all they could 
there. But with all of this, the art of France was French. The savonnerie rugs 
of the times portray very beautiful designs, lovely in line and proportion, ex- 
quisite in color, bearing all the marks of master artists. The rugs made during 
the reign of Louis XIV express the grand manner of the times. They were 
much ornamented, as were the other furnishings, and fitted their intended 
surroundings, adding their interest to the elaborate court life. Perfectly pro- 
portioned architectural planning of designs, enriched with elaborate scrolls 
and acanthus foliage, insignia and emblems of royalty, various trophies, and 
some flowers are the usual motifs found in a savonnerie rug of this régime. 
Occasionally, also, there are panels enriched with pictorial subjects of classic 
gods and goddesses, exquisitely rendered in ton-sur-ton, like beautiful cameos. 
Usually a simple border was chosen, often the repeating jewel and acanthus 
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border, crossed at the corners with a “fleur-de-lys” or acanthus leaf. The 
entire design is frequently bound around with a narrow guilloche or twisted 
ribbon band. The colorings also express the very height of artistic skill and 
subtle sophistication. Often these are gay and brilliant but always restrained 
within the bounds of good taste. Each knot is exactly the right color and in 
its proper place. These rugs are clipped or carved around the outline of 
the design, which gives an embossed effect and adds to their beauty and dis- 
tinctiveness. For generations the technique and coloring of these French rugs 
have been the delight of connoisseurs.and the despair of everyone who has 
tried to copy them. 

Savonnerie rugs were made for nearly all of the great palaces in France. 
The court of Louis XIV was the most brilliant in Europe. Versailles sparkled 
with magnificence and gaiety. Marvelous affairs were staged. The Doge of 
Venice and ambassadors from all the world were received here. Music and 
the splash of fountains filled the air. Birds of gay plumage flashed across the 
sight. Courtiers in splendid attire and ladies in wondrous gowns, wearing 
brilliant jewels, talked and sighed, laughed and danced. A blaze of light 
from myriads of candles was reflected in furniture of silver and in costly mir- 
rors. The king’s favorite orange trees and other flowers added their color and 
fragrance; and here lay beautiful savonnerie rugs, perfectly fitting this en- 
chanting environment. 

In this magnificent palace, Louis XIV was succeeded by his great grand- 
son, Louis XV, who when he came of age, also gave affairs of great splendor. 
He altered and added to Versailles according to his ideas. The grand decora- 
tions of Louis XIV were susperseded by smaller and more dainty ornament, 
fewer trophies of war and state, more flowers and emblems of music. More 
curves became apparent and fewer straight lines, and furniture was replaced 
by objects of smaller size. The designs in the rugs of this period were made 
to correspond with these ideas and are easily recognizable. During the reign 
of Louis XV the Savonnerie factory was working exclusively for the king, 
making rugs for many of his great castles. One entire set of furniture cover- 
ing was made for Madame de Pompadour in this fabric at tremendous cost. 

Louis XVI was king of France from 1774 to 1793. With his excellent 
taste, he brought into fashion a welcome balance and restraint in all decora- 
tion and evolved a beautifully proportioned, classic style of ornament, light 
and delicate. The rugs which were made during his reign reflect the spirit 
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and thought of the times. Gardening had become fashionable and Marie 
Antoinette especially adopted this. Therefore, very often groupings of gar- 
den tools and large brimmed garden hats, bound together with flowers and 
ribbons, take the place of the trophies of war and state which were used in 
the earlier days of Louis XIV. Delicate scrolls and acanthus foliage and 
dainty flowers, combined with classic moldings and other forms, are largely 
in evidence in these compositions. The colorings are exquisite, too, but 
lighter and more delicate than in the earlier rugs. 

Although Napoleon I was Emperor of France only ten years, from 
1804 to 1814, a number of important carpets were woven at the Savonnerie 
factory at hiscommand and for royal use. These large rugs were made princi 
pally for various rooms in the Palace of the Tuileries, including the throne 
room. Their designs were, of course, suited to the ornament which was in 
vogue at that time, and included the various personal insignia of the emperor. 
Formal garlands, cornucopias, trophies, the lily of France, the bee, and the 
letter N, with other motifs were included in their decoration. 

In thinking of the many savonnerie and aubusson rugs which were 
made in this short period, we may be interested in a quotation from Napoleon, 
in which he said: ““The sciences which honor the human understanding, the 
arts which embellish life, and transmit great actions to posterity, ought to be 
specially patronized by an independent government.” It seems that he put 
this into practice as long as he had power to do so. 

In 1825 after an interesting history at the Savonnerie, these works were 
moved to the Gobelins factory, the National Tapestry Factory of France, and 
have continued there, where rugs are made only for the French government. 

The savonnerie weave, however, is continued in other places in France, 
where rugs are now being made in the same manner as they were for so many 
years in what had been the old soap factory of Chaillot. 

Of the large series of ninety savonnerie rugs made for the Louvre, early 
during the reign of Louis XIV, a number are now in the Garde-Meuble 
National, Paris. Occasionally, the French government lends one or more of 
these to some other government for exhibition, as a mark of special favor. In 
1912 four of these were lent to the English government and exhibited for 
some time at the Victoria and Albert Museum, with seven large tapestries 
woven at the Gobelins works. These rugs were then in perfect condition. 
They were enriched with elaborate designs of the period, in many colors laid 
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onanearly black ground. Allhad thenarrow jeweland acanthusborders crossed 
with the “‘fleur-de-lys” at the corners. These truly great works of art had en- 
dured for nearly two hundred and fifty years and looked like new. They were, 
and are, remarkably beautiful witnesses of a wonderful court life and of a 
marvelous technique and workmanship. They will continue to command the 
wonder and admiration of all lovers of art for centuries to come. 

Plate 10 shows a colored sketch which is almost an exact copy of a rug 
woven for the pope’s salon at Fontainebleau, during the reign of Louis XIV. 
The original rug has an eagle in each corner-cartouche, where flowers are 
shown here. A magnificent savonnerie rug was woven from this sketch a few 
years ago for a private home in this country. 

Plate 11 is an adaptation of Louis XIV ornament, made into a 
present-day savonnerie rug. This carpet was woven for a drawing room in 
a private home in New York. Its texture, coloring and rendering are most 
beautiful. 

Plates 12 and 13 are from old engravings illustrating the methods of 
weaving savonnerie and some of the tools employed. Figure 13 shows the 
upright looms and the workers, with partly finished, large carpets, rolled over 
the lower beams. Plate 12 shows the weaving of two narrow borders. Here 
the loom pattern is hung above the working point and the knots are being tied 
over a sharp-edged knife. As this knife is withdrawn, it cuts the loops of 
worsted, leaving the pile of the savonnerie. 

Plate 15 is a photograph of the central portion of one of the series of 
ninety rugs woven for the Grand Gallery of the Louvre, during the time of 
Louis XIV. Plate 14 shows one end (a little more than half) of another one 
of these magnificent rugs for the Louvre. Note the sunburst, the especial 
insignia of Louis XIV. This photograph shows no border. A larger pen and 
ink drawing of this jewel and acanthus border, as it was used on so many of 
the important French rugs, is shown below. Here the “fleur-de-lys” crosses 
the ornament at the corner. Occasionally an acanthus leaf is used at the 
corners instead of the “fleur-de-lys.” 

Plate 16 is photographed from a Louis XIV savonnerie rug in the 
Louvre Museum, Paris. This shows a lighter type of design and more flowers 
than are usual in rugs of that period. 

Plate 17 shows an elaborate palace interior with a large savonnerie rug 


on the floor. 
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Plate 18 is a photograph of the central medallion of a savonnerie of 
Gobelins make, in the period of Napoleon I. 

Plate 19 shows a large savonnerie made at the Gobelins in the style of 
the Restoration. This carpet was used in the Palais de l’Elysée until Decem- 
ber, 1925. Since that time modern carpets have been used in that palace. 

Plate 20 shows a section of a large Louis XIV savonnerie carpet. The 
entire carpet originally measured 5.75 x 4.56 meters. It is in the Salle 
Camondo, in the Louvre. 

Plate 21 is a savonnerie des Gobelins in the style of the Restoration. 
Size 7 x 7.40 meters. A section of border has been cut out and later fastened 
in place. 

Plate 22 shows the central medallion in a savonnerie carpet, period of 
Napoleon I (end of Empire). The “‘fleur-de-lys” is supposed to have been 
inserted in the center of the carpet, later, after the fall of the empire. The 
heavy circular border of fruits, bound with ribbons is also not true Empire 
ornament. 

Plate 23 illustrates a savonnerie rug designed and woven for a house in 
this country. This is an elaborate Italian Renaissance design. The main orna- 
ment is in a large variety of beautiful colors on a polished black ground. As 
this rug is used in a marble room where there is little other furniture, its elabo- 
rate design is appropriate. 


JEWEL AND ACANTHUS BORDER OFTEN 
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FAMOUS OLD AND NEW RUGS 


Far back in the Middle Ages rugs lent richness and a note of comfort to 
the interiors of castles in France. They were also used to decorate the 
streets on the arrival of royalty, mingling their attractive colors and texture 
with the medieval banners of the times. We think of rugs used in this way, in 
connection with Louis IX (Saint Louis) returning from his crusades, and 
perhaps later, with the crafty Louis XI; and then our thoughts, undoubtedly, 
turn to that first brilliant poet of France, the adventurer and beloved vaga- 
bond, Francois Villon. 

In those days the castle floors were of stone, sometimes inlaid with simple 
patterns and colorings, and the rugs were mostly small and brought from 
Turkey or Persia. Later, rugs were made in France by royal command, 
to further the arts of France and so enhance her glory, and to add their 
beauty and elegance to the interiors of the great palaces of the kings. These 
became an important part of the furnishings of the most costly and sumptu- 
ous rooms of state, as well as of the smaller and more personal rooms used by 
the French court. They have since become art treasures of France. 

Fashions in France were set by her kings; so other wealthy and notable 
people sought rugs made in France for their costly homes. The weaving 
of rugs acquired importance as an industry and the products of French looms 
became noted throughout the world and found their way into other lands. 
Without doubt, there would have been more of these rugs for use in other 
countries if France had not made them almost entirely a national affair. She 
carefully kept most of them under government supervision. 

The Savonnerie works were always under court patronage and wove 
exclusively for the kings and for their great palaces. These rugs were allowed 
to go out of France only as royal gifts to some other court or to some person 
of great importance, as a token of regal friendship and esteem. 

France was striving for perfection and supremacy in all things artistic. 
She had a national pride in furthering and protecting the arts. The archi- 
tecture of huge palaces and the planning of wonderful gardens were under 
the direction of the greatest artists who could be found. Such things as the 
creation of beautiful decorations, sculpture, painting, exquisite furniture, 
rugs, tapestries, china, metal work, were considered no less important. These 


also were enthusiastically encouraged and were under careful and expert 
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supervision. None of these was allowed to fall below a very high standard 
of artistic merit. Every bit of talent in the country was employed to add lustre 
to the crown of France. Protective privileges were granted to the artistic 
industries whenever these were required to further their interests. The dic- 
tator of art at the French court was an exceedingly important person. 

The Gobelins works and the tapestry factory at Beauvais, started by 
Colbert, under Louis XIV in 1664, have always worked exclusively for the 
French Government, as did the Savonnerie factory. The output of the works 
at Aubusson has been divided. Although the factories in this and neigh- 
boring towns have worked under royal patronage, they have always been 
allowed to make tapestries and rugs for private commissions as well. There is 
no more beautiful fabric in the world for furniture coverings, especially for 
chair seats and backs than that made at Aubusson. These factories have 
specialized on furniture coverings and on rugs. Both of these are in the same 
weave, but the rugs are somewhat thicker and heavier, as is natural for use 
on the floor. The Gobelins and Beauvais works have developed, to greater 
extent, the large picture tapestries for wall decorations. 

The flat weave or tapestry rugs of France, no matter where woven, are 
called aubusson. The pile or tufted rugs of France, no matter in what district 
they are made, are known as savonnerie. These two words have for several 
centuries been the accepted names for these two fabrics. Either of these may 
be ornamented with designs of any period and may be colored in various 
ways. Their names apply to the kind of fabric, not to the type of design or 
to its coloring. 

The older rugs of France were made under ideal conditions. They were 
designed by great artists and woven with infinite care and patience by well- 
trained workers. Money meant little or nothing to the people who used these 
rugs, and luxury and elegance knew no bounds. The very finest and most 
beautiful of everything was in demand. During the reign of Louis XIV the 
rugs as well as all the other furnishings gave forth the idea of magnificence 
and grandeur. They remind us now of the splendor which we always asso- 
ciate with this “king of the sun.” Formal court affairs of every kind took place 
in the various palaces and rich furnishings were provided in abundance. The 
rugs of France had become exquisite in every detail, probably the most sophis- 
ticated in their design, coloring, texture and general suitability to their sur- 
roundings, of any fabric in the world. The savonnerie weave became so 
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finely rendered, that is, so many little tufts of wool tied into each square inch 
of warp, that many beautiful pieces in this fabric were made for table covers, 
curtains, and other upholstery purposes, as well as for floor coverings. While 
we always think of the aubusson fabric as especially suited to the rendering 
of pictures, even such things as portraits of prominent people of the times, 
among others, Lebrun, art dictator under Louis XIV, and Le Notre, architect 
of the famous gardens of Versailles, were successfully rendered in the savon- 
nerie technique. 

Among the important old rugs of France was the famous set of large 
carpets woven for the Grand Gallery of the Louvre, also the two magnificent 
rugs woven for the King of Siam (mentioned previously). All of these 
were made during the reign of Louis XIV, in addition to numerous rugs for 
other palaces. One of the oldest of the very fine and important pieces of 
which we have any data is the luxurious rug woven for Cardinal Richelieu. 
He was prime minister under Louis XIII and had a splendid palace built, 
where this rug was used. Plate 31 shows a photograph of this rug. It is of 
medium size and in the fine, close weave and low pile of the very elegant early 
savonneries. An elaborate and intricately planned acanthus scroll ornament 
intertwined with many small flowers and leaves, and so arranged as to forma 
center medallion grouping, occupies the main field of the rug. This is in many 
colors with countless shadings and variations on a nearly black ground. Each 
flower and leaf is exquisite. The rather narrow border design is composed of 
urns filled with flowers, spreading out over the border field, which is also of 
black. There are narrow ornamented bands on either side of the main border, 
which bear evidence of Oriental inspiration. A narrow edge of the black 
finishes the rug. This was most certainly regarded, in its time, as an important 
work of art as well as a masterpiece of the weaver’s craft, and it is so con 
sidered today. Remnants of a still earlier savonnerie rug, made for Anne of 
Austria, mother of Louis XIV, are still in existence. This also was in a very 
fine, close weave. The design includes flowers in colors on a rusty black 
ground. This rug evidently was exposed to a great deal of wear, as the pile 
is worn down almost to the actual knots. 

Another outstanding French carpet is that made during the reign of 
Louis XV, for the great chapel at Versailles. This was woven at the Savon- 
nerie factory, under the direction of Duvivier, and was considered far more 


beautiful than any of the Persian rugs. 
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In 1826 everything belonging to the Savonnerie factory was moved to 
the Gobelins works, and the old soap factory of Chaillot became a memory. 
The Gobelins factory, we may recall, takes its name from the Gobelin 
family, who originally were dyers and who had established themselves on 
this site in Paris, on the small river, Biévre. Gradually, various tapestry works 
had moved to this place and joined with the Gobelins works. In 1662, under 
Louis XIV, this was taken over by the crown and has worked exclusively for 
the French Government ever since. Savonnerie rugs have continued to be 
made in the same old weave, at the Gobelins works, (since 1826) as they had 
been for nearly two hundred years, in the old building from which they 
derived their name. Elaborate carpets have been made during this period for 
the various palaces, including the Louvre, the Tuilleries, Fontainebleau, the 
Elysée, St. Cloud, Compiégne, and also for the choir of Notre Dame and for 
the Panthéon. At the present time, however, tapestries form a much larger 
part of the output of the Gobelins works than do the savonnerie carpets. 

There is no peasant type of rug in France. Spain has its alpujarra and 
other home woven fabrics, and some other countries have a definite kind of 
rug woven by their humbler people for their own use. This sort of thing is 
not found in France. During the earlier periods of which we have spoken, 
the poor and middle classes used sand, foliage or straw upon their floors. 

In the homes of the middle class people of France, up to the nineteenth 
century, floors were of stone or tiles. As a protection from these cold floors, 
various things were used. Straw mattings crudely woven in simple geometrical 
designs, in one or several colors, were probably the most usual. These mats 
were sometimes made large, to almost cover a room, but oftener were in 
small pieces and in various shapes, oblong, round, oval or square. Many were 
in individual sizes, each person seated having a small mat under the feet and 
carrying it around when moving the chair from place to place in the room. 
In bed rooms were used what were called “‘descentes de lit,” small mats placed 
by the bedside, to protect the feet from cold when getting in or out of bed. 
In poorer homes these were made of patchwork of different-colored woolen 
materials. These “descentes de lit,” or bedside mats, were used also in fine 
homes, where they were most often made of petit-point or tapestry. The skins 
of animals were also frequently brought into service on the floors for rugs. 

Not until the seventeenth century did the homes of wealthy people in 
France begin to have hardwood floors. Up to that time floors were always 
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of stone, tile or marble. We find these laid in various patterns. Hardwood 
floors were considered a great luxury in France when they first came into use; 
indeed, they were such a novelty that, for a while, few rugs were used to cover 
them. An engraving dated 1694 shows an apartment of Louis XIV, and 
another shows his bed room on his marriage day. Both depict hardwood 
floors and no rugs: However, the comfort of rugs under the feet was a custom 
bound to regain its popularity and rugs were soon returned to favor. 

During the eighteenth century rugs called ““moquette” were made in 
France and came into use by the middle classes. These were a forerunner 
of the present French moquette, a machine-made carpet, similar to our 
axminster. There is a difference of opinion concerning the origin of the name, 
“moquette” but some people think this weaving technique took its name from 
the man who invented it. Another more accepted reason is that the old 
French word, “musquette” means mosque, and that these carpets were really 
named “mosque carpets,” on account of their similarity of appearance to 
Eastern carpets. 

Many French rugs have been made for homes in England. During the 
entire eighteenth century, although excellent carpets were being woven in 
several places in England, many were ordered from French looms. These 
could be procured from the works in and near Aubusson, which had reserved 
the right to weave for private individuals. Savonnerie, or pile rugs have also 
been made at Aubusson since 1740. The French rugs of this period, made 
for English houses usually were elaborated with designs in the French manner 
and often were further decorated with the coat-of-arms of the English family 
they were intended for. All through the Victorian era aubusson rugs were 
frequently made to send across the Channel to English homes. 

The rug in the west parlor of Mount Vernon, Virginia, the home 
of Washington, is most probably an old hand-loomed French moquette. 
This rug has frequently been referred to as an aubusson and has also been 
described as having been presented to President Washington by Louis XVI 
of France. It may have been made by the direction of Louis XVI for the pur- 
pose of presentation to the chief executive of our country, but according to 
our laws, such a gift could not be accepted by our president. According to 
all available data, this rug seems to have been purchased by a private indi 
vidual in this country and later sent to Mt. Vernon. It is made in narrow 
strips, sewn together and it is most reasonable to suppose it to be in the French 
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moquette weave. This kind of fabric was made on hand-looms at that time 
and to weave such an intricate design as appears in this rug and have it match 
perfectly at the seamings, was a real achievement, requiring time and patience. 
The rug has a main field of green upon which small stars are scattered. In 
the center is a circular medallion, large, for the size of the rug. This has 
the American coat-of-arms woven into it, in colors on a buff ground, and is 
surrounded by borders in classic design. There is also an ornamental border 
in colors, with narrow classic bands in gold on either side of it, following 
around the entire rug. For several reasons this rug must have been especially 
liked by Washington. He had been deeply attached to the Marquis de 
Lafayette and this formed another tie between Washington and France. In 
the days when he occupied Mt. Vernon, after his retirement from the presi- 
dency, he was visited by his namesake, George Washington Lafayette, (son 
of the Marquis) the Duc d’Orleans (later Louis Philippe) and other promi- 
nent Frenchmen. This carpet was not only rare and beautiful in itself, it 
served as a pleasant reminder of cherished friendships. 

An inventory made by Washington of the furnishings of his home 
was found after his death. In this is mentioned a carpet in the front parlor 
valued at $80. This now seems a ridiculous price to have put upon such a 
piece, but when we compare it with other articles listed and their valuation, 
we understand that this carpet stood out notably among the valuable furnish- 
ings of the Washington home. 3 

There is an aubusson carpet now in the dining room at Mt. Vernon. 
While this is of the Louis XVI period, it has no historical connection with 
General Washington. This rug has a rose-colored field, with oval medallion 
and ornamented borders. Its design in medallion and border is mostly in soft 
light colors on ivory grounds. 

The colored illustration, Plate 28, reproduces a design for a modern 
French mat, in a tufted weave. These small sized rugs or mats very properly 
have for their ancestors the “descantes-de-lit,” mentioned earlier in this chap- 
ter. They are much in demand at present and are decorative and useful 
and lend an important note of color and add interest to many interiors. In 
addition to these less formal pieces woven by the French artists of today are 
many large and important carpets in elaborate designs and fine technique, 
which help to carry on the splendid traditions of rug making in the world. 

Plate 29 shows, in color, a sketch for a French rug of today. This is 
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planned for the aubusson fabric. The scattered bouquets in rich old color- 
ings and the simple border make this type of rug adaptable for many rooms 
where the more elaborate French designs would not harmonize. This would 
easily adapt itself to an English or Colonial interior as well as to French fur- 
nishings, and to an informal sitting room or boudoir, as well as to a dining 
room or drawing room. 

Plate 30 shows an Adam design which was woven in France a few years 
ago, in the savonnerie fabric, for the drawing room of a handsome home in 
New York. It was ordered to fit the place where it was to be used. It is a 
shaped rug, being an elongated hexagon, which fitted the floor of the room 
for which it was designed. The main fields are in tones of soft light green. 
The principal ornamentation is in ivories with a little rose mulberry and tur- 
quoise, and with enough brownish black to give contrast and character. 

Plate 32 illustrates an especially lovely savonnerie rug in the style of 
Louis XVI. 

Plate 33 is a photograph of a watercolor drawing of an aubusson rug 
in a collection in this country. This carpet was made for Marie Antoinette 
and was used by her in one of her personal rooms in the Petit Trianon. Exqui 
sitely designed trophies in the center medallion and corners include the 
favorite gardening paraphanalia of the times. The design is most beautifully 
rendered and the entire coloring is in light, soft tones. The main field is a 
silvery grey. 

Plate 34 shows, in color, a beautiful aubusson rug, recently woven in 
France, for the library of a handsome home in New York. Here horses are 
used as design motifs in the composition of the central medallion, to indicate 
the owner's particular fondness for these animals. Plate 35 shows the rug 
illustrated in Figure 34, on the floor of the room for which it was designed 
and woven. 

Many rugs are being woven today on French looms, in both the aubus- 
son and savonnerie techniques, in their traditional designs. However, French 
artists at the present time are inclined toward weaving their modern ideas into 
their rugs. The modern French interior seems to demand rugs of the same 
type. Many of these were shown in the Paris Exposition of 1925. A selected 
collection of objects from this exposition was on view in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, in New York, during part of 1926. Among the nearly four 


hundred articles listed, were a dozen or more rugs. 
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31. SAVONNERIE RUG WOV 


EN FOR CARDINAL RICHELIEU, ONE OF THE OLDEST OF THE VERY FINE RUGS 
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ILLUSTRATED IN PLATE 34 
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The methods of weaving rugs in France by the French craftsmen are the 
same today as have been in use there for several centuries. Most of the made- 
to-order carpets of the present day are produced on the historic looms at 
Aubusson and nearby towns. This craft is also carried on in smaller fashion 
on looms farther south than Aubusson. Throughout the country various 
people have developed the weaving of small-sized rugs, according to their 
individual ideas, and are making artistic productions in modern taste. 

In addition to the names aubusson and savonnerie, we come into con’ 
tact these days with French hand-tuft and point noué. These are both 
in the tufted weave and are an outgrowth of savonnerie. We might call them 
less important members of the same family. The fabrics called French hand- 
tuft and point noué differ from savonnerie in that they are of a somewhat 
coarser weave and in cheaper qualities of wool. When these two fabrics 
approach the fineness of the savonnerie and are made of the best grades of 
worsted, they merge into the real savonnerie fabric. There is no fixed line of 
demarcation between them. 

The translation of a water-color sketch for a rug into a loom-pattern, is 
much like translating poetry from one language into another. Its beauty must 
not be marred or lost while adapting it to the little squares on the loom-pat- 
tern paper, which indicates each knot of worsted to be tied and woven into 
the fabric. The very best French weavers are real artists and work on their 
rugs according to what is termed the “pallette libre” method. This consists 
in working from a full-sized painting or cartoon of what they are representing 
in their fabric, but without the squares being ruled off, to indicate each stitch. 
These artist weavers use their own skill to render each flower or bit of orna- 
ment, as they think best, and produce an effect equal to a fine painting. This 
is, of course, the very highest class of workmanship and costs considerably 
more than to have a rug rendered by the “mis en carte” method, where the 
weavers exactly follow the loom-pattern. 

In addition to the rugs woven in France by French weavers, in their 
traditional fabrics, a new development of rug making has taken place in 
France during the last few years, which is of sufficient importance to be noted 
here. Asa result of the war and other disasters in Asia Minor, many Arme- 
nians have drifted to the south of France. It is estimated that between 50,000 
and 60,000 of these people have established themselves, more or less perma- 


nently, in that district, in and around Marseilles, where the climate is mild 
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and closely approaches that of the Near East, offering them a home similar 
to their native soil. This created an economical problem of no small size. 
It was especially difficult to find employment for the women. As practically 
all of these refugees were well trained in all that pertains to the making of 
rugs, looms were set up and weaving was started. 

In 1923,a corporation was formed with a substantial capital as a nucleus, 
for the rug-weaving industry in Marseilles. It is estimated that about 500 
looms are now at work in this region. The rugs produced here are of the 
Oriental type and are made by experienced workers, in true old designs of the 
Orient, handed down for generations. It seems, at the present moment, that 
the main things needed are funds for pushing the development, and sufficient 
orders to keep the looms busy. The knowledge and skill of Oriental rug mak- 
ing, the space to pursue it, and the accessibility of proper materials, are all 
at hand. 

As money is obtained for furthering this work, and as the rugs woven 
here become well enough known to procure desirable special orders, the dis- 
trict of Marseilles may develop into an important rug weaving center, for rugs 
of an Oriental type. This is altogether a separate industry from the native 
aubusson and savonnerie rugs of France. 


Acknowledgment is made of the courtesy of the Persian Rug Manufactory 
for Plates 1, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 23, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34; and to William 
Lawrence Bottomley for Plate 35. 
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EARLY ENGLISHSCARPEDS 


Many beautiful rugs and carpets are being made in England today. 
Looking upon these perfectly finished products of the loom we realize that 
they have “arrived” and wonder what has been their history along the way. 
Certainly several centuries must have contributed their ingenuity and skill 
to produce the English carpets of the present time. And so we venture back 
over many years to explore an earlier England. 

Probably the most ancient use of carpets in the British Isles was in 
churches. In some old writings it is stated that before the year 992, Egebric HT, 
Abbot of Croyland, gave two large fote-cloths, woven with lions, to be spread 
before the altar on festival days. Also two shorter fote-cloths for use on feast 
days of the Apostles. 

The term ‘“fote-cloth” meant what nowadays we call a “carpet” or 
“rug.” Up to the beginning of the eighteenth century the word “carpet” 
meant a covering for various purposes. A carpet may have been used to cover 
a portion of the floor but there were table carpets, (covers) window carpets, 
(curtains) wall carpets, (hangings) cupboard carpets, etc. “Carpet” is 
derived from the Latin word “‘carpere,” meaning “to pluck.” This may refer 
to plucking wool from the sheep in order to make the carpet, or it may have 
reference to the fabric, as something which could be plucked of the tufts of 
wool which form its surface. In the Vernay papers Lady Sussex, when think- 
ing of purchasing a small carpet, says: “If it will not sarve for a windo it will 


sarve for a fote carpet,” and there are many more such references to be found. 
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Many small Oriental rugs which were brought into England in those earlier 
days were used for table covers. These are shown in various old paintings. 
In 1255 Queen Eleanor of Castile journeyed in great state from Spain to 
England, to marry King Edward I. As rugs were then in use in Spain, several 
of these were included in the sumptuous fittings and accessories which she 
brought with her. It seems that these caused considerable interest and criti 
cism in England, as floor carpets were scarcely known there at that time. 

In the inventory of fabrics of Westminster Abbey, dated 1388, there is 
listed a cloth of grass-green silk, with the arms of England, Spain and Queen 
Eleanor. This, no doubt, was brought from Spain more than a century earlier, 
and may very well have been a fote-cloth or rug. This same inventory also 
notes a number of woven carpets with the arms of England, of her kings, 
and of various nobles and prelates. The English cathedrals at this period, 
especially Exeter, owned rare rugs. Some authorities assume that a number 
of these were woven in England, but there appears to be no absolute proof 
of this. It seems safer to assume that these were woven somewhere in the 
Orient, possibly in Persia, to English order. 

Up to the middle of the fourteenth century England was almost entirely 
an agricultural country. Her middle class and common people were poor and 
lived with scant comfort. In addition to her one great city, London, there 
were small hamlets and villages, at convenient places for market and trading; 
some seaport towns and a few larger towns of from 4,000 to 5,000 inhabi- 
tants. The next hundred years witnessed great improvements in England. 
From the twelfth century wool had been the principal source of revenue and 
the one outstanding export of the country. People in every rank of life, from 
the kings down to the farmers and laborers, had benefitted from the raising 
of sheep and the exporting of wool. Gradually, however, the English people 
began to weave their own wool, until by the middle of the fifteenth century, 
the exporting of cloths became the great business of the country, instead of 
the exporting of wool. This trade grew rapidly and English cloths were sent 
all over the world and became a staple commodity. This activity affected all 
phases of life. People became prosperous. The towns of Bristol, Southampton, 
Lynn, Nottingham, Norwich, Leicester, Worcester, York, and others grew 
rapidly. Many new buildings were erected and old ones were improved. 

About the middle of the fifteenth century brickmaking was learned from 
Flemish workmen and the first brick houses were built since Roman times. 
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Many experiments in industry were tried. Silks, laces and ribbons were made, 
instead of being bought abroad. Looms were set up at Ramsey where tapestry 
was made. “‘Counterfeit Arras” was produced for those who could not adorn 
their homes with the real tapestries. Also, at this early date, a portion of the 
wool and the activity of weaving were combined to make a few carpets on 
the looms at Ramsey. One writer (1453) makes the statement that “The 
English population consists of churchmen, nobles and craftsmen as well as 
common people.” This is significant of the importance of industrial crafts at 
that time. 

From ancient records we find that fote-cloths were made in England, of 
plaited rushes, tapestry, embroidery, tent-stitch, Turkey work, and leather, 
in addition to the pile fabrics. Rushes were frequently plaited into mats or 
carpets and this form of rug existed to some extent up to the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. These rugs are pictured in rare old paintings. A few 
leather rugs were made later as a protection for fine wood floors. Three 
of these were listed in the inventory of Cromwell's goods at Hampton Court. 
In the earliest tufted rugs of England the warp was of hemp, the woof usually 
of hemp and the knot of wool. Somewhat later carpets had a woolen weft. 
The woolen tufts were tied in with the Ghiordes or Turkish knot. This knot 
has always been used in English hand-tufted rugs. 

Foreign workmen, skilled in various crafts, were from early times en- 
couraged to settle in England, in order more quickly to further and perfect 
her various industries. Wealthy Englishmen when traveling abroad dis- 
covered talented workers and brought them home with them, especially 
from Flanders, France and Italy. There was much social intercourse between 
England and her neighbors across the channel and England had reached a 
point where she wanted the luxuries of life and wanted to manufacture as 
many of them as possible, on home ground. 

In 1509 William Sheldon established tapestry works at Barcheston, 
Warwickshire and it is believed that floor tapestries and possibly pile carpets 
were made there. In this same year Henry VIII became king and reigned 
until his death in 1547, which year also ended the reign of Francis I, in France. 
Hans Holbein, the painter, came to England during the time of Henry VIII 
and his paintings show with great faithfulness the interior furnishings of the 
period. John of Padua was most prominent among the architects, and Long- 


leat in Wiltshire was begun; Hampton Court was begun; Hargrave Hall in 
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Suffolk; Eton College; Sutton Place in Surrey; Sir Paul Pindar’s House in 
London and a number of other important houses were built. Many great 
castles such as Warwick, Kenilworth, Haddon Hall, and others had been 
built earlier than this. 

When Elizabeth became Queen of England in 1548, in spite of the fact 
that here and there some few rugs had been woven in England, these were 
not in common use on floors anywhere in the country. In the houses of 
the poorer people the stone or wooden floors were uncovered. In the houses 
of the rich rushes were strewn on the floor. Plaited rush mats were some- 
times used, but the prevailing custom was to have the floors strewn with 
quantities of sweet rushes. 

Plate 3 shows the interior of an English Great Hall at the time of Eliza- 
beth. Note the fine carved paneling, especially over the fireplace and the 
abundance of tapestries on the walls. Also notice the stone floor and the ser- 
vants strewing rushes over it. These great halls were the principal rooms in 
the ‘Merrie England” of Queen Elizabeth’s time. Here guests assembled 
with their hosts. Great dinners were served and feasting and entertainments 
of all kinds took place. We may remember that this period is also Shakes- 
peare’s England. This architecture, these interiors and their furnishings, the 
life of these days formed the background for his plays. 

Elizabeth’s reign was a long and peaceful one, during which the archi- 
tecture of houses became better suited to domestic life than it had been here- 
tofore. Gradually, the moat and the drawbridge were replaced with magnif 
cent formal gardens broken by impressive terraces. Windows were enlarged 
and built in where they commanded fine views. The old idea of houses being 
largely fortifications,so they could withstand a siege, was dying out. This was 
no longer necessary. Fine staircases with elaborate carving and beautifully 
ornamented newel posts were in vogue. In every way the interiors and exte- 
riors of the houses, both great and small, became more gracious and comforta- 
ble. Up to this time carpets had been used almost entirely for hangings, or 
on tables, beds, or chests,—not on the floors. 

At this period, however, the growing idea of rugs to use on the floors is 
evident. There have been found records of instructions given to a dyer, 
Morgan Hubblethorn, in 1579. He was commissioned to go to Persia and 
to find out all he could there about dyeing and about the making of carpets. 
This establishes the appreciation of Persian carpets in England at that date, 
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especially as Hubblethorn was also instructed, if he could find in Persia ‘‘a 
singular good workman” in this craft, to bring him back with him. We can 
only suppose that this expedition was successful and that it helped very mate- 
rially to further the art of rug weaving in England. Oriental carpets had been 
imported into the British Isles to some extent during the years preceding this 
and were called by various names according to where they had come from; 
Turkey, Venetian, Persian, Damascene, or in a general way, beyond sea. 

Naturally, the queen, to a large extent, set the fashions and one of the 
first carpets to be used on the floor in England was spread in the presence 
chamber of Elizabeth. We are told that this was laid on top of three layers 
of sweet rushes, from which we can form our own opinion of the sanitary 
conditions of the time. Still we may consider this circumstance an epoch 
marking one, of the history of carpets in England, for other wealthy people in 
that country soon desired rugs for their floors. 

Cardinal Wolsey was fond of all the luxuries of living, and the softness 
of carpets on the floors evidently appealed strongly to him. He had many fine 
Oriental carpets and at one time demanded one hundred rugs from the Vene- 
tian ambassador. In the inventory of his goods at Hampton Court there are 
listed eleven carpets of English make. It is not known just where, in England, 
these floor carpets of Cardinal Wolsey’s and other early pieces were woven. 
We have found that a few were probably made at Ramsey and some at 
Barcheston. It seems quite certain that more of the early carpets were made at 
Norwich. From the early part of the sixteenth century there was a steadily 
increasing interest in coverings for the floor, and the making of rugs in Eng: 
land was something which grew with the demand for them. 

While, no doubt, the technique of the English rug was learned largely 
from a study of Oriental rugs imported into England, also probably from 
a few weavers having been brought from Persia and other places in the East 
and from some workers brought over from Flanders and France, still the 
designs and colorings of the rugs of England have always been particularly 
her own. To understand how these designs were evolved, we must consider 
importantly, the embroideries of early English times, for these largely influ- 
enced the design of carpets for floor use. The art of the embroidery needle is 
old and English women occupied a great deal of their time in the making of 
embroidery. In the early days many of these embroidered pieces were used 


to throw over stools, chests and tables, later as covers for chairs and beds, also 
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as bed curtains, window curtains and wall hangings. Much of the clothing 
of the time was lavishly embroidered. Gradually the pieces became larger and 
more important and, as the use of “fote-carpets” grew in favor, some of this 
work was made into floor carpets. England has always been noted for her 
needlework and for her needlework rugs. “Turkey work” is mentioned in 
many old inventories and writings, and probably was in vogue before the time 
of Elizabeth. These Turkey-work carpets involved a bewildering amount of 
labor. The finished pieces had a thick, high pile and were in simple colors, 
mostly reds, blues and greens. They were used prominently in the principal 
rooms of houses during the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and with- 
stood a great deal of wear, although few have endured to the present time. 

Plate 1 shows a water-color drawing of a tufted carpet dated 1614 and 
believed to have been made in England. It is 8 feet 5 inches wide by 11 feet 
9 inches long and in a fine weave. The sketch illustrated is an accurate copy, 
except that in the actual rug the entire ornament is outlined with a rusty 
black color and there are stitches or tufts of the black, forming a speckled or 
stippled effect, scattered over the backgrounds of both center and border. 
This is omitted in the sketch, in order to show the design more clearly. This 
rug differs in design and color from old rugs we have seen from any other 
country. It is interesting to study the various influences which determined 
the design of this fabric. 

The entire ornamentation of the field of this rug is an adaptation of the 
designs which were in vogue in the embroideries of the time and which were 
largely developed during the Elizabethan period. The wandering and scroll 
ing stems bursting into a multitude of various, clearly depicted flower forms 
and leaves and with insects, caterpillars, worms, butterflies, etc., freely intro- 
duced, were typical of the times and evidently preferred to any other kind of 
decoration. Note the many kinds of flowers woven into this rug, particularly 
the two pansies, which were Queen Elizabeth's favorite.flower. Also, see the 
variety of worms and winged insects included in the design. It seems logical 
to suppose that these many-flowered designs were, to some extent, inspired 
by the earlier Gothic “mille fleur” designs. These, no doubt, had come into 
England in the tapestries which had been imported from various places on the 
Continent. The border of this rug undoubtedly takes its inspiration from an 
Oriental design. Although it harmonizes to some extent with the scrolling 


center, the forms and arrangement show strong Oriental influence. The 
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green ground of the center field is entirely an English idea. This color must 
have been much liked at the time as it is found in many of the old English rugs 
and was almost never used by the Oriental weavers as a ground-color. 

Plate 4 shows the middle section of a long narrowtufted rug, dated 1570, 
and is believed to have been made in England, probably at Norwich. The 
center field is covered with a small interlacing design with carnations as the 
principal motif. There are three cartouches on the field. The illustration 
shows the middle and larger one, in which are woven the royal arms of Eng- 
land, with the letters E.R. (Elizabeth, Regina) and the date. The planning 
of the center repeating design is not unlike some Oriental designs and the 
three narrow borders are unmistakably Oriental in feeling and inspiration. 

Plate 5 isa photograph of another pile rug, probably of English make, in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. This shows decided Spanish or rather 
Moorish influence. The entire field is occupied by a repeating design of star 
and interlacing forms. The border reminds us strongly of early Spanish rugs, 
as its design is evidently adapted from Kufic lettering. It also has the extra 
end-border found on some old Spanish rugs, but here the words are in English 
and are ‘“Feare God and keep His Commandments. Made in the Yeare 1603 Re 
There are also the arms of Sir Edward Apsley and his wife, inserted in the 
border design. Illustrations 8 and 9 show elaborate needlework pieces of 
the time of Elizabeth. Such embroideries as these largely influenced the 
designs woven into the rugs of the period. 

Plate 6 shows the middle section of another rug which was woven in 
England toward the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. This also bears the royal 
coat of arms with the letters E.R. and the date 1600, with other motifs woven 
into the design. Plate 7 shows a rug which is interesting in design and color. 
This is of the seventeenth century and is 6 feet 6 inches wide by 11 feet 0 
inches long. It is rather unusual in its fabric, as the warp and woof, as well as 
the knots, are all of wool. The center field has a design forming five stripes 
running up the length of the field. The motifs forming these stripes are 
groups of ostrich feathers tied with ribbons, baskets of flowers, bouquets 
of flowers tied with ribbons, birds, and single flowers and fruits. The ground 
color is the soft green so well liked by the English and the design is in many 
colors. The narrow interlacing border design with branching leaves and 
flowers is placed on a white ground. This rug is in the Victoria and Albert 


Museum, London. 
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3+: STREWING RUSHES ON FLOOR OF ELIZABETHAN GREAT HALL 
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4. MIDDLE SECTION OF TUFTED RUG DATED 1570, PROBABLY MADE AT NORWICH 


DATED 1603 


5. RUG OF MOORISH DESIGN, PROBABLY MADE IN ENGLAND. 
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6. SECTION OF ENGLISH RUG BEARING ROYAL ARMS, DATED 1600 


A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY HAND-TUFTED RUG IN 
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EARLY ENGLISH CARPETS 


In the inventory of the furnishings of Northampton House, on the death 
of Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, 1614, there is noted a “large Turkie 
Carpett of English work with Arms of the Earl.” Also “A papyngay gryne 
carpett, which my lade took from the New Hall at Walterton in 1609.” 

Data concerning a number of English carpets of about this period may be 
found, certainly sufficient to establish the fact that hand-tufted and needle- 
work rugs were made and used in England to some extent during the Eliza- 
bethan period and from that time (1603) steadily increased in favor. Such 
carpets are fine in workmanship and varied and interesting in design. They 
speak very clearly of the period in which they were made and form a credita- 
ble and logical ancestry to the later rugs of England. 


ENGLISH CARPETS FROM ELIZABETH TO, VICTORY 


The making of rugs was becoming an established craft and industry in 
England by the end of the Elizabethan period. Notable examples still exist to 
prove this. Although rugs were far from being universally used on floors, 
anywhere in the British Isles, at that time, there was a growing demand for 
them. In several places small factories had been started where it is believed 
some carpets were woven, both in the flat tapestry weave and in the tufted 
pile fabric. None of these factories was in existence for very long, but they 
were all helping to develop an industry which was destined to attain impor 
tance. Queen Elizabeth’s long reign had been a period of peace. Home making 
and domestic comfort had increased largely. Great palaces had been built in 
various places throughout the kingdom. Along the banks of the Thames, in 
London and nearby, palatial homes were occupied by members of the court 
and nobility and by other wealthy and prominent persons. Here was the 
royal palace, Somerset House, and the Thames itself provided the setting for 
much that was gay and colorful. Many small boats were constantly crossing 
and recrossing, taking their occupants whither they would go. The queen 
and her suite often appeared in boats and many elaborate pageants took place. 
London Bridge was busy and crowded with small shops across tts span. The 
spire of old St. Paul’s and London Tower looked down upon the activities of 
growing pleasure and comfort, of increasing wealth and prosperity, and the 
useful arts, crafts and industries of every kind prospered as a necessary conse 


quence. This is the London to which Shakespeare journeyed from Stratford 
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for fortune and adventure, when he had reached the age of twenty-one. Here 
he lived for a number of years, rising from obscurity. He used these scenes, the 
dress, manners and environment of these days as the background for his plays. 

Huge castles were built and much added to at this time, not as fortifica- 
tions, but as homes. The softening influence of the home atmosphere began to 
make itself felt. Stone floors strewn with rushes seemed out of place with the 
elaborately carved and tapestry-hung walls. The comfort and luxury of a 
soft, warm covering on their floors appealed to all who could obtain them. 

It must not be inferred, however, that the use of carpets or rugs on the 
floors came quickly into general use in England, at this time. This is far from 
the facts. Rugs long continued to be rare and costly luxuries; gradually being 
added in the most sumptuous rooms in the houses of the very wealthy. 

The great cathedrals of England had from early times been in possession 
of rare Oriental rugs which were used on special feast days of the church. 
Some rugs had been brought into England throughout the preceding cen- 
turies from various places in the Orient, and had been used chiefly as hangings - 
and covers for tablets, chests, and other pieces of furniture. Cardinal Wolsey 
had obtained a number from Venice, and several of English make were listed 
in the inventory of his goods. A few had come from Spain. Here and there a 
rug or two had been made, at great cost of time and money. So rugs for use on 
floors in England, at the end of Elizabeth’s reign, were still rare and very 
expensive. . 

Farmers had become prosperous. The weaving of cloths from native 
wools had developed into an important industry. Craftsmen and trades- 
people were making money. All classes were looking for more pleasing fur- 
nishings and greater comfort in their homes. A passage or two from Hollin- 
shed’s Chronicle, “Elizabeth of England,” 1577-1587, gives a good idea of 
conditions at the time. “Certes in Noblemen’s houses it is not rare to see 
abundance of Arras, rich hangings of tapestry, etc. Likewise in the houses of 
knights, gentlemen, and merchantmen, and some other wealthy citizens, it 
is not geson to behold generally their great provision of tapestry, Turkey 
work, etc.” Also, “Farmers, who, by virtue of their old, and not their new 
leases, have for the most part, learned also to garnish their cupboards with 
plate, their joined beds with tapestry and silk hangings, and their tables with 
carpets and fine drapery, whereby the wealth of our country, (God be praised 
therefore and give use grace to employ it well) doth infinitely appear.” 
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During the reign of James I, (1603-1625) a small factory was estab- 
lished at Mortlake. Here tapestries were woven and some floor carpets. 
Although, under the patronage of the king, rug weaving did not flourish at 
this place for very many years. We can place the architecture of this period 
by recalling that Inigo Jones was rising to the height of his achievements and 
that Hatfield House, Crewe Hall, and other great palaces were constructed. 

In the frank and enlightening Diary of Samuel Pepys is an entry (1660) 
which mentions a table carpet—‘So to Mr. Crew’s, where I blotted a new 
carpet that was hired, but got it out with faire water.” 

When King Louis XIV of France had the Edict of Nantes revoked in 
1685, he unwittingly did much to further the making of rugs in England. 
The Edict of Nantes had allowed the protestants to share the privileges of 
the catholics in France. Many of the weavers in and near Aubusson and 
Felletin were protestants. When the Edict of Nantes, which had protected 
them, was revoked, these people were compelled to seek shelter where 
they could pursue their work under religious toleration. This caused many 
of these highly skilled workers who could do so, to go to England and set up 
looms there, and was an important impetus in the development of rug making 
in England. This occurred in the same year that James II became king. Pres- 
ently some of these trained workers settled at Wilton and established a fac- 
tory there. This succeeded so well and the business became so profitable that 
rival factories were started by people who knew little about the craft, having 
served no apprenticeship. A petition was sent to the king (William IIT) 
setting forth these conditions and asking for protection for skilled workers. 
A charter was granted to the Wilton factory in 1701, which was renewed in 
1706 and again in 1725. This enabled the trained artisans to form a corporate 
body and to give certificates to all eligible persons who had served at least 
seven years apprenticeship. Also, this prohibited all persons not licensed by 
the corporate body from carrying on a similar business within several miles 
of Wilton. Thus was continued the traditional idea of the long apprentice- 
ship necessary to the production of capable workmen in this important indus 
try. This system of long training had been largely responsible for the magnifi- 
cent carpets made by the French weavers on their native soil. 

By about the middle of the eighteenth century, carpet making had 
attained real importance in England. The entire eighteenth century wit 
nessed a lively activity in this industry. The wealth of the country had greatly 
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increased. Many large houses had been built throughout the kingdom and 
the demand for warm and handsome rugs for floors had steadily grown. 

In 1750 the population of London was 600,000. The wealthy class 
devoted their time mostly to frivolities, but they possessed an innate good 
taste, which is evident by the furnishings of the period. It was the fashion 
to rise late and to dine about three o’clock. Gentlemen of leisure spent much 
of their time in coffee houses where all the latest scandals as well as more 
serious affairs were discussed. In the evenings there were cards, theatres, 
receptions. Fashionable ladies employed their time in much the same way, 
except for the popular employment of many hours at their embroidery frames. 
The professional men, bankers, merchants and their families, lived as nearly 
as possible like the titled class. They were constantly advancing in their ideas 
of comfort and desiring more refined and elegant surroundings. 

The cold and damp climate of England made warm floor coverings 
acceptable to all classes. Where formerly the floors of houses of the working 
people had been covered with white sand, woven wool was now in demand. 
Among the things which M. Crossley wrote in 1765, of his visit to London 
was: “Even in the lodging houses, the middle of the stairs is often covered 
with carpeting to prevent them from being soiled. All the apartments in the 
houses have mats or carpets; and the use of them has been adopted some years 
since by the French.” It seems though, that carpets were not usually laid on 
the stairs even in the great houses of England before the early part of the 
nineteenth century. 

Naturally, as more weavers came from other countries, as native workers 
were trained and became proficient craftsmen, as the demand for floor carpets 
increased, so more factories for making rugs were started in the British Isles. 
About 1735 a factory was established at Kidderminster. This place has 
long continued to be connected with carpets. Bishop Pococke in his diary 
(1751) wrote of Kidderminster—“That place is famous for carpets made 
without nap, like the Scotch, but now they make the same as at Wilton, and 
it is said they are attempting to weave "em in one piece.” 

A Frenchman, Father Norbert, who became a naturalized English citi’ 
zen under the name of Peter Parisot, began the making of pile carpets at 
Pulham in 1751. He also instituted the apprenticeship and training school 
idea. Two other carpet weavers, refugees from France, had reached London 


a year or so earlier and started making some pieces at Westminster. Parisot 
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discovered them and finding their work excellent, succeeded in interesting 
the Duke of Cumberland in their ability. He helped them to procure a better 
location for their work at Paddington. At this latter place they made a very 
handsome carpet which was presented by the duke to the Princess Dowager 
of Wales. Other weavers from France joined Parisot and the works were 
removed from Paddington and become part of the weaving plant at Fulham. 
In 1753 Parisot wrote and had published a book entitled —‘“An account of 
the new Manufactory of Tapestry, after the manner of that at the Gobelins, 
and of carpets after the manner of that at Chaillot (Savonnerie) , now under- 
taken at Fulham by Mr. Peter Parisot.” The Fulham works did not con- 
tinue for very long. This factory was sold in 1755. Parisot then tried to start 
a similar work at Exeter, but this was sold the following year (1756). A Mr. 
Passavant, who was a wealthy Swiss weaver of serge, bought the factory at 
Exeter and continued weaving rugs there for several years. 

In the year that Parisot sold his works at Fulham, (1755) pile carpet 
weaving was started at Axminster. This was a small town in Devonshire, on 
the river Axe, and not far from Exeter. Here this industry actively continued 
for many years, but gradually declined toward the end of the century and in 
1835 all the property of this factory, including looms and working drawings, 
was moved to Wilton and transferred to the factory there. These works at 
Wilton had been continuously active since the latter seventeenth century. 
The name, “Axminster” however, has endured and is known throughout 
the world at the present time. This fabric continues to be made at the 
Wilton factory. The name, axminster, has survived for English pile rugs 
much the same as the name savonnerie has been retained for the French pile 
fabric. The machine-made carpet, also called axminster, has helped to per 
petuate the name. The factory at Wilton has always been under the patron 
age of the Earls of Pembroke. The unbroken and successful activity of this 
factory for more than two and a quarter centuries, 1s due in a large measure 
to their keen interest in its advancement and to their wise guidance. 

Hand tufted, pile carpets were also made in several other places in Eng- 
land during the eighteenth century. Factories were established at Frome in 
Somersetshire, and also at Moorefields, a marshy tract of land outside the old 
wall of London, north of the tower. It is now called Finsbury. 

Meanwhile, the “Royal Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
facturers and Commerce” had been founded. This did much to encourage the 
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production of fine hand-tufted carpets in England during the eighteenth 
century. Prizes were offered for the best pieces, in order to stimulate the 
industry and to bring forth a high standard of workmanship in the weaving 
arts. In 1757 this coveted award was given to a Mr. Moore of Chiswell 
Street, Moorefields, also to Mr. Whitty of Axminster. It is recorded that six 
carpets made at the latter place were examined, the largest being twenty-six 
feet six inches long by seventeen feet six inches wide (26 6” x 17’ 6”). The 
society “gave it as their opinion that all the carpets produced were made in 
the manner of Turkey carpets, but much superior to them in beauty and 
goodness.” The award in 1758 was made to the Swiss weaver, Mr. Passavant, 
who had bought the works at Exeter from Peter Parisot. Mr. Jeffer (or 
Jesser) of Frome, received the premium and high commendation in 1759, 
when he submitted two carpets for approval. 

In the transactions of the society, dated 1783, it is noted that by their 
awards “the manufacturing of Turkey carpets is now established in different 
parts of the Kingdom, and brought to a degree of elegance and beauty which 
the Turkey carpets never attained.” 

In Lady Mary Coke’s Journal (1768) is the following entry: “Went 
by the new road to Moorefields to the carpet manufactory; they make 
several different kinds, and some remarkably fine; we saw one that was mak- 
ing for Lord Coventry, that he had agreed to give a hundred and forty guineas 
for; it is indeed excessively fine. There are other kinds like the Persian and 
look quite as well. I believe I shall afford myself one of them for the room that 
I am furnishing.” 

The Victorian reign began in 1837. In the two hundred and fifty years 
which we have been considering, the great development of hand-tufted pile 
carpets took place in England, keeping pace with the growth of the country. 
Many great houses had been built. A new Saint Paul’s Cathedral had also 
come into existence, designed by Sir Christopher Wren. The principal parts 
of Hampton Court had been built and enriched with the carvings of Grinling 
Gibbons. Sir William Chambers had traveled in the Orient and brought back 
inspiration from the Chinese, which was destined to attain popularity in Eng- 
lish furniture and decorations for many years. In the cabinetmaking craft the 
versatile Chippendale had contributed his valuable works and had freely bor- 
rowed the rococo of the French and mingled it with the Chinese. In archi- 
tecture Robert and James Adam had dominated England with their exquisite 
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classic structures and ornament. Hepplewhite and Sheraton had continued 
the making of beautiful furniture. 

Great men had lived, each leaving his imprint upon the art of the times. 

Several kings and two queens had occupied the throne of England. 
There had been seasons of war and of peace. The rugs of England had re- 
flected the taste of the people. Artisans were encouraged to produce splendid 
workmanship. This was compared to the weaves of the Orient, to satisfy the 
English desire for excellency of technique. But for design and coloring they 
preferred their own ideas and from the first had their favorite motifs woven 
into their rugs. 

The designs of early English rugs were largely the same as were used in 
the needlework of the times, and these motifs continued to be used all along 
the way. The English people have always been fond of flowers and have liked 
them in their floor coverings. In this respect they somewhat resemble the 
Persians; but the English used flowers in their rugs in their own way, not after 
the manner of the Persians, nor exactly like the French. When great archi- 
tects and designers of furniture came into prominence, rugs were made to 
harmonize with their ideas and with the furnishings of the period. 

The English were also independent in the matter of color. They did not 
copy the colorings of the Oriental nor of the French. Green was a favorite 
ground color in English rugs, from the earliest times. This was almost never 
employed by the Orientals to any extent and was not often used as a ground 
color for French rugs. Black grounds were also popular in handsome English 
carpets. A number of English rugs of these years are now extant. Some are 
still left in the rooms for which they were made. Some have been sold at the 
famous Christy’s and so have found new homes. A number of the old Eng- 
lish rugs have been placed in museums where they will be preserved for future 
generations, and others have traveled across the seas to our own country. 
They all tell the story of careful workmanship, independence of design and 
color and a fitness for their own English surroundings. 

Plate 10 shows a water-color drawing for a present-day real axminster 
rug. The design is an adaptation of James I ornament. This rug is very large 
in size and is shaped to fit across a hearth and into two deeply rounded bow 
windows. It is made with a handsome quality of worsted, about 36 hand-tied 
knots to each square inch. 

Plate 11 shows a panel of seventeenth century English embroidery. 
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Carpet designs of the period used much the same motifs as were pictured in 
these pieces of needlework. 

Plates 12 and 13 show an English tufted carpet woven in Exeter, in the 
year 1757, by Passavant. This may possibly be the very carpet which secured 
the prize in 1758 from the “Royal Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufacturers and Commerce.” | 

Plate 15 is a photograph of an unusually handsome eighteenth century 
English tufted carpet. Size, 9 feet 6 inches wide by 13 feet 0 inches long. The 
warp is hemp and the weft black wool. There are about 36 knots of worsted 
to each square inch and two weft threads of the black wool between each row 
of knots. This rug is remarkable for its brilliantly beautiful coloring. It has a 
deep, full pile and is in excellent condition. 

Plate 1'7 isa photograph of another beautiful hand-knotted carpet of the 
eighteenth century, made in England. This is 8 feet 1 inch wide by 9 feet 8 
inches long and has about 36 hand-tied knots of worsted in each square inch. 
It has a polished blue-black ground and the design is in beautiful colors, some- 
what mellowed by time. The black ground is worn down in places, which 
leaves the design slightly in relief and adds to its interest. 

Plates 16 and 17 show interior views of the University Club in Boston, 

Massachusetts. In both of these rooms rugs recently made in England are 
used on the floors. These are in the real axminster weave and have a deep 
rich pile. 
Plate 18 is a photograph of an English rug in the flat or tapestry weave. 
This is 8 feet 10 inches wide by about 9 feet long, and was probably made 
about 1720-30. There are about 6 warp threads to the inch (of linen or 
hemp). The worsted weft is packed tightly and the weft threads are inter- 
laced wherever a design line runs parallel to the warp threads. This method 
makes slightly jagged lines at such places, but avoids any slits in the fabric, 
which have to be sewed together after the rug comes from the loom. This 
rug also has a black ground which enhances the beauty of the delicately 
colored flowers laid upon it. 
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ENGLISH NEEDLEWORK RUGS 


Needlework was for centuries particularly an English craft. From the 
time of William the Conqueror, (1066-1087) when his wife, Matilda, is sup- 
posed to have embroidered what is known as the Bayeux Tapestry, down to 
the days of William Morris and on into our own times, needlework has been 
an important occupation of the aristocratic and gentlewomen of the country. 

Indeed, needlework early became the fashion with English women and 
through several centuries they devoted much of their energy to this favorite 
pastime. Their industry and perseverance in working out interesting motifs 
with their needles was surprising. They covered quantities of their personal 
wearing apparel with painstaking stitches. In addition, they created innu 
merable pieces for furniture covers, for bed hangings and other curtains, and 
substantial pieces for floor carpets. 

Most of the important women of England have been noted for their 
embroideries. They employed some of the best artists of the times to make 
their designs. In many of the great houses professional embroiderers were 
retained as a permanent part of the household staff. Assistance was required 
from maids not otherwise employed, as idleness was not encouraged. 
Pierre Oudry was designer of embroideries for Mary, Queen of Scots. 
This unhappy lady was an incessant embroiderer and occupied most of her 
time, especially while imprisoned at Hardwick Hall, at her embroidery frame. 
She evidently left a large collection of her handiwork; several pieces survive. 
John Parr was chief designer of embroideries for Queen Elizabeth and also 
for King James I. English embroideries are of real importance. Their designs 
are part of the life and ideas of the times in which they were made and have 
influenced the carpet designs of England through many centuries. 

There are two principal stitches which were used in the making of 
English embroidered carpets,—Turkey-work and tent-stitch. While both 
of these were used certainly in the time of Elizabeth and earlier, tent-stitch, 
similar to what we now call needlepoint or cross-stitch, has survived and 
continues to be made at the present moment. Turkey-work, on the other 
hand, flourished during the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Turkey-work was an embroidery which produced a thick, heavy tufted 
pile, much like Oriental or Turkey carpets, and from these it evidently 
acquired its name. The strands of wool were pulled with a needle through a 
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coarse foundation fabric and were crossed several times to fasten them firmly 
to the foundation: then the loops were cut or clipped to form the thick pile. 
Rugs of this fabric were used in the houses of the wealthy class all 
through the days of the Stuarts. Carpets of Turkey-work were in some of 
their principal rooms and were worked mainly by the aristocratic needle- 
women of the times, with their assistants. They required an immense amount 
of labor and skill in their making. 

We find many needlework carpets noted in old inventories. Also, these 
were frequently referred to in diaries and letters of the times. As far back 
as 1549 there were Turkey-work carpets, “old and worn,” entered in house- 
hold inventories. There were two needlework carpets mentioned in the 
inventory of Cromwell's goods at Hampton Court. At Howard House, in 
1588, a needlework carpet is mentioned,—worked in fine crewels, with roses 
and honeysuckle in its design, and with a border of acorns. 

In the will of Dame Anne Sherley (1622-1623) there is a curious list 
of bequests, among which are: 

“My carpet of needleworke of gilly flores and woodbynes.”’ 

“My Turkey carpet of cowcumbers.” 

‘My cabbage carpet of Turkey worke.” 

“My carpet of hawthornes and other flowers with a black ground.” 

“My longe carpet of right Turkeye worke, reade and yellowe” 
and other similar entries. The carpets listed, however, were probably not 
all intended for use on the floor, but were covers for tables and other furniture. 

A Turkey-work carpet dated 1672 is in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum. The ground of its field is dark brown and is almost entirely covered 
with flowers and foliage in bright colors. There is a shield containing family 
arms, worked in the center, and a very narrow, plain border. (Shown in Plate 
26.) This is believed to have been made in honor of the marriage of Sir John 
Molyneux Bart., and Lucy, daughter of Alexander Rigby of Middleton, 
Lancashire, a Baron of the Exchequer. 

Turkey-work carpets and furniture coverings are mentioned as being 
-n Ham House in 1679. Pieces of Turkey-work, some made as early as Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, still exist. However, there are now very few complete car- 
pets of this fabric as, unfortunately, many surviving pieces have been cut up 
and used for upholstery purposes. These have been bought by private col- 


lectors and have become widely scattered. 
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There was a Queen Anne needlework carpet dated 1710 brought to this 
country in a large art collection in 1926. This was, in size, about 8 feet wide 
by about 9 feet 6 inches long, and was worked entirely in needle-point. It was 
in a characteristic design of that period, a small lattice repeating on center 
field, with floral medallion, and floral border, set on the center. The ground 
was light greyish ivory and the flowers and foliage, rather large in size, were 
worked in many lovely colors. 

In 1738 the Earl of Bristol made an entry in his diary, of paying for lining 
a needlework carpet. In 1774, The Hon. Mrs. Boscawen wrote a note which 
is of interest to us, from Holkam, where she was visiting. She said: “I think 
it curious to see my Ly Leicester work at a tent-stitch frame every night by 
one candle that she sets upon it, and no spectacles, it isa carpet she works in 
shades, tent-stitch.” From Miss Hamilton’s diary, about 1780, when staying 
with Mrs. Delaney at Bulstrode, we get this: “At seven, Mr. Keyes, the 
groom of the chamber, told us tea was ready. We had each our little table, 
our candles and work, conversed upon ye news of ye day, fashion, dress, etc.” 

Needlework was greatly in fashion during the reign of William and 
Mary (1689-1702) and increased in favor during the reign of Queen Anne 
(1702-1714). Needlework rugs were produced during these periods in sufh- 
cient numbers to be worthy of note. These continued to be made all during 
the eighteenth century, through the early and middle Georgian periods. 
Needlework was again revived in England, by William Morris, during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, but was then applied principally to 
various kinds of hangings and other decorations,—not to carpets. 

As to design, the embroidery of Queen Elizabeth’s days was usually the 
portrayal of rather complicated scrolling vines and stems, from which grew 
all manner of flowers, varied with many insects, butterflies, caterpillars, 
and worms. Frequently, coats-of-arms and other insignia and dates were in- 
serted in the ornament. The small purple and yellow pansy was Queen Eliza- 
beth’s favorite flower and was often used in designs of this period and the 
English rose was also used. From William and Mary, on down through the 
best of the needlework rug period, the designs often were either a plain or lat- 
tice field with floral medallions and floral borders. On some rugs the entire field 
was covered with flowers, either “en masse” or in separate sprays. Coats-of- 
arms and dates continued to adorn these rugs. Everywhere, in these embroid- 
ered rugs, the English love of flowers is evident. The colorings were varied, 
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the floral ornamentation was usually worked, elaborately, in natural tones. 

At the present time English needlework rugs of the periods mentioned 
are highly prized. Well designed and beautifully colored, they are so rare 
that only the fortunate few can possess them. 

Plate 21 showsa late seventeenth century embroidered hanging. Similar 
design motifs were used in English rugs of the period. 

Plate 22 is photographed from a fragment of a Turkey-work pile carpet 
of the early seventeenth century. It is worked in wools on a coarse linen 
canvas. The ground color is soft green and the design is in many colors. The 
design combines birds with scattered flower forms. The arrangement of 
ornamental motifs has a stiffness which seems inspired by Oriental design. 

Plate 24 shows an unusual circular needlework rug, 5 feet 6 inches in 
diameter. This is worked in wool on canvas. It is made in two sections, and 
seamed up the middle, where the design matches perfectly. There are 100 
small embroidered squares in each square inch of the rug. This is not embroid- 
ered ina real cross-stitch technique. Each tiny square of embroidery is made 
by putting the worsted over and over, twice in the same direction, and the 
stitches are placed in one direction throughout the entire piece. The ground 
is black. The design is in a variety of colors with a good deal of red, light 
blues, and ivory, some greens, golds and lavender. This rug is of the middle 
eighteenth century, about 1750-60. 

English needlework is now experiencing another revival. It is again 
fashionable for English gentlefolk to spend hours at their embroidery frames 
and to consult with each other as to the best designs and the most desirable 
methods of producing interesting ornamentation. Beautiful colors are again 
being worked with wools into canvas to adorn fine old English homes. A few 
English manufacturers who spend much time and thought on the making of 
lovely things are also helping in this revival of English needlework rugs. 

Plates 28, 29 and 30 show modern rugs which are faithful copies of 
beautiful old pieces. These are all carefully worked by hand on canvas espe- 
cially made for this purpose. They are reproductions of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century pieces, all of a size and shape suitable for hearth rugs. 

The English needlework rugs, whether the old rare survivals of past 
centuries, or the present-day revivals of old traditions, are among the most 
lovely small pieces of floor covering in the world. They exhale a fragrance of 


by-gone days and lend distinction to any environment. 
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2I. LATE SEVENTEENTH CENTU 


RY ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. SIMILAR DESIGN MOTIFS 
WERE USED IN ENGLISH RUGS OF THE. PERIOD 
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22. FRAGMENT OF PILE CARPET. TURKEY WORK. EARLY 17TH CENTURY. WOOL WORKED ON COARSE CANVAS 


OF FLAX. GROUND COLOR SOFT GREEN-~ DESIGN IN SOFT SHADES OF ROSE, BEIGE, IVORY, YELLOW, BLUE, BROWN 


I 


CENTURY, SHOWING MOTIFS OF THE TIME OF CHARLES 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERY, 17TH 
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24. CIRCULAR RUG ABOUT 5'-6 IN DIAMETER. 
CANVAS. 


WORKED IN WOOL ON 
MADE IN TWO SECTIONS AND SEWED TOGETHER DOWN THE MIDDLE. 
THIS IS NOT IN CROSS-SFITCH, BUT IS AN OVER AND OVER 
IQOO STITCHES IN EACH SQUARE INCH. 
WITH A GOOD DEAL CF RED, 


STITCH, ABOUT 
BLACK GROUND—DESIGN IN COLORS 
PROBABLY OF MIDDLE 18TH CENTURY (1750-60) 


25. NEEDLEWORK RUG OF THE r8TH CENTURY 
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AN ELIZABETHAN NEEDLEWORK COVER 


20. A HAND-TUFT RUG DESIGN ADAPTED FROM 
OR HANGING 


26. TURKEY-WORK CARPET DATED 1672. THE DARK BROWN GROUND IS COVERED WITH 


BRIGHT FLOWERS, WITH COAT-OF-ARMS IN CENTER 


SHOWING DETAILS OF THE ORNAMENT 


SECTION OF A NEEDLEWORK RUG, 
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28. MODERN NEEDLEPOINT RUG. SIZE 7/-0” By g’-0”. MADE IN ENGLAND. REPRODUCTION OF LATE I7TH 
OR ISTH CENTURY ENGLISH NEEDLEWORK RUG 


29. MODERN NEEDLEPOINT RUG. SIZE 3/-0” By 6/-8". 


SHAPED TO FIT AROUND HEARTH. REPRODUCTION OF 
I7TH-ISTH CENTURY ENGLISH NEEDLEWORK RUG 
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30. MODERN NEEDLEPOINT RUG. SIZE 7'-0” By Q’-0”. MADE IN ENGLAND. REPRODUCTION OF AN OLD 


ENGLISH NEEDLEPOINT RUG, PERIOD OF I7TH-1STH CENTURY 
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MODERN INTERIOR OF EARLY ENGLISH DETAIL WITH RUG OF ENGLISH 
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EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN CARPETS AND RUGS 


THE RUGS OF IRELAND AND SCOTLAND 


There seems to be no available information at this time concerning early 
rug weaving of importance in the Emerald Isle. Rugs may have been made, 
however, to considerable extent in older days, probably as a home craft. 

Ireland looks back upon a long and interesting history. Many of her 
famous castles were built as early as the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries. The frequently quoted original Blarney Stone of Blarney Castle 
was inscribed with the date, 1446. When we recall those well-known lines 
of Thomas Moore, in connection with Tara’s Halls, we are reminded that 
the pre-christian king, Comac, had his marvelous palace at that place. King 
Comac died in the year A.D. 266, which date enables us to realize, to some 
extent, the great age of Ireland. For nearly a thousand years Tara was the resi- 
dence of Irish kings. 

The hand-spinning and weaving of linen in Ireland may be traced as far 
back as 1216. The homespun cloths made in that country have been in use 
there for many centuries, and are well known now. At an early period, the 
woolen cloths manufactured in Ireland were of high repute and were sent 
over the seas to foreign countries in considerable quantities. The “Noble 
serge’ of Ireland was referred to by an Italian writer in 1367, as being then 
imported into that country. Irish frieze is also mentioned early. Wherever 
there have been wool, looms and weavers, there usually have been some rugs 
woven for use on floors. Another fact which is in favor of such a conclu- 
sion is that in early days there was considerable intercourse between Ireland 
and her neighbors of the Scandinavian countries. Rug weaving was a promi 
nent homecraft industry with those people. It would seem, therefore, that 
the Irish women and girls might have acquired this, to some extent, through 
contact with the people of these northern countries. 

During the fourteenth century especially, and continuing somewhat 
later, there was a great deal of contact and active trade between Ireland and 
Spain. Some of the wealthy merchants of Galway made repeated visits to 
Spain and brought home marvelous furnishings and other luxuries, from the 
land in the south, until Galway became largely influenced by Spanish ideas 
and customs. During this period, certainly some rugs must have been brought 
from these foreign shores to further inspire home weavers. 

After the Edict of Nantes was revoked, in 1685, many of the Huguenots 
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who fled from France, settled in Ireland. Although Ireland was a catholic 
country, she seems to have warmly welcomed these fugitives. Here, as else- 
where, these French artisans furthered the crafts of the country of their adop- 
tion. Many of them were experienced rug weavers. This adds one more 
reasonable supposition that some rugs must have been made on Irish soil, 
over a period of several centuries. 

There have been found some evidences throughout Ireland, especially 
in coast regions, of a coarse type of home-made hooked rug. However, any 
important old rugs of Ireland with designs of Irish origin are not revealed at 
present. We have still to discover rugs ornamented with their early inter- 
laced patterns, arabesques and divergent spirals, if such existed. 

In the Leverhulme collection, brought to this country from England in 
1926, were two large rugs said to have been woven in Ireland. These were in 
moquette weave, and sewed in strips, the patterns matching along the seams. 
These carpets were signed,— “Anderson Stanford and Ridgeway,” and were 
supposed to have been made about 1790. The designs are very elaborate, 
a massive French type. Thick acanthus foliage and scrolls combined with 
human figures, flowers, and baskets of fruits are among the decorative motifs 
employed, and the colorings are rich and handsome. As moquette at that 
time was a very slow and laborious hand-loom process such large and magnif 
cent rugs were a real achievement. 

William Morris did much to revive and foster the hand-weaving of car- 
pets in Ireland. He established schools there, as well as in England, to further 
his arts and crafts movement. Of this, of course, we have definite knowledge. 

While rugs are being woven today to some extent, in several places in 
Ireland, the most important ones are known by the name of “Donegal.” These 
were started in 1878 and for several years were in process of development. 
They have been produced in commercial quantities since 1890. ‘These rugs, 
like some others we have noted, take their name from the place of their birth. 
They are made in the county of Donegal, in the northwestern part of Ire- 
land. The principal factory is at Killybegs, on Donegal Bay, not far from the 
city of that name and there are factories at Kilcar, Crolly and Annagry. 

These rugs of Irish make are hand-tufted in several qualities. They vary 
from about nine knots to about thirty-six knots to each square inch. Some 
rare pieces are considerably finer than this and they usually have a deep pile. 
The knots are tied by young Irish giris, who are clever and quick with their 
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fingers and are trained to work rapidly. Most of these rugs are made with 
home grown Irish wool, strong and springy, and not easily crushed; the kind 
that will withstand many years of hard wear. Some of the finer worsted 
qualities are referred to as “fingered worsted.” This name has come from the 
weaver’s practise of twisting or “fingering” the strands, so that every fibre as 
nearly as possible is caught into its knot. This insures long wear, too, and 
makes a particularly handsome fabric. 

Donegal rugs have been designed and woven to order for many impor- 
tant places in Europe and in this country. Some interesting carpets in this 
fabric were made for the Government House in Ottawa, Canada, and others 
have been made for hotels and places of note in this country, as well as in 
Europe. The designs used are varied and are in accord with the other fur- 
nishings of the rooms where the rugs are to be used . While good old Oriental 
designs are often tied in, row upon row, by the young Irish lassies, other 
motifs are more frequently rendered at the present time. 

The colorings are clear and rich. The cliffs of Slieve League, on the 
northern shore of Donegal Bay, near Killybegs, are famed for their gorgeous 
coloring and are compared to the marvelous effects in our Yellowstone Park 
and Grand Canyon, so these many-hued cliffs may well be an unceasing inspi- 
ration to the colorists of these rugs. Irish factories also make machine-made 
axminster and chenille, and are steadily increasing their output. Altogether, 
the rugs and carpets of Ireland, at the present time, make a valuable addition 
to the aggregate production of the British Isles. 

The illustrations of Irish hand-tufted rugs shown exhibit a diversity 
of design. The “river rug,” Plate 33, is particularly unique and could be used 
to good advantage as a hearth rug. This is in a very fine quality, as it has more 
than 100 hand-tied knots in each square inch. The diversity of the scenes 
pictured and their quaint rendering make a rug of almost inexhaustible inter- 
est. The pleasant coloring of varying greens and blues with bits of brighter 
hues adds to the general effect. 

Carpet weaving has been known and practised in Scotland since very 
early times. There is record of a carpet weaver, Thomas Kingo, a native of 
Crail, going from there to Denmark, in 1590, to work in The Royal Manu- 
factory of Tapestry at Elsinore. 

By the eighteenth century the making of carpets and rugs was a well- 
established industry in Scotland. Manufactories were to be found in many 
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33. “THE RIVER RUG,” A PICTORIAL DESIGN, ABOUT 4 FEET BY 7 FEET, 
WOVEN IN DONEGAL, IRELAND 
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Scotch towns and cities. We find carpet works mentioned at Kilmarnock 
in 1723. The factory at Hawick was started in 1752 by William Robertson 
of Dunfermline, with weavers brought from Dalkeith. This craft seems to 
have been pursued at Holyrood somewhat earlier than either of these dates. 
Also Glasgow, Dunbar, Tranent, Linton, and other places are mentioned in 
eighteenth century writings as being carpet centers, and certainly Scotch car- 
pets were well known by that time. 

The fabric called “Ingrain” became popular with Scotch weavers,— 
so much so that it frequently was referred to as “Scotch carpet.” This was 
a flat weave, usually in two colors, although occasionally a third color was 
introduced, when it became known as “‘three-ply.” The material was reversi 
ble, woven much like a damask. The parts that are one color on top will 
be the other color on the underside, and vice versa. This kind of fabric was 
also largely made at Kidderminster, in England, and later in our own country. 
Perhaps some of us can remember such carpets, usually in large flowering 
designs, in the homes of our grandmothers. They are seldom woven now. 

There are several fine needlework carpets still in existence, which were 
made in Scotland and these are particularly lovely both in design and color. 
They have been preserved from the late seventeenth and the eighteenth cen- 
turies. There have, seemingly, been some hand-tufted and other hand-woven 
rugs and carpets made in Scotland from early times, and there are some hand- 
woven pieces being produced there now. Nearly all of the manufacturers in 
Scotland have, from time to time, made hand-woven rugs. At Stirling, under 
the shadow of its grim, old fortress, rugs are now being made, similar in weave 
to the kelims of Turkey and of the same family as the aubussons of France, 
but much heavier and thicker. The texture of these is so firm and rugged and 
the quality of the wool used in them is so enduring, that they will withstand 
almost any amount of wear. They are made in simple, but attractive designs 
and good colorings. 

For some years the making of hand-tufted rugs was carried on in the 
wilds in the north of Scotland, in the homes of the weavers. This was 
started there about 1904. The Duke of Portland became interested in this 
experiment and it was also largely sponsored by other important people. 
Although this work was continued for a number of years, and was helpful 
to the people who were being trained in the craft, it has been abandoned as 
a business in that locality. Transportation facilities were very poor and other 
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conditions made it difficult to continue the work there to any definite degree. 

While hand-woven rugs are being made in Scotland, interest in the car- 
pet industry in that country, at the present time, is centered principally on 
machine-made fabrics. Carpets which are being made in Scotland today are 
of prime importance as they are of the highest grade and are known for their 
excellence the world over. 

One of the most important inventions of the great inventive century of 
carpet machinery was made by James Templeton of Glasgow and William 
Quigley of Paisley, Scotland. This was the method and the machinery 
patented to make chenille carpet. The patent for this was granted in 1839. 
At first this was called “patent axminster,” but later became known as 
chenille axminster or chenille. 

Mr. Templeton was originally connected with the weaving of shawls at 
Paisley. This gave him the idea of the construction of chenille axminster. 
The fabric became very popular and is one of the most desirable machine- 
made carpets of the present time. The inventor of tapestry brussels was also 
a Scotchman. The patent for this was granted to Richard Whytock of Edin- 
burgh, in 1831. This same method of weaving tapestry brussels has endured, 
with little change, to the present time. 

There are several large, splendidly equipped factories in Scotland, 
which are well known throughout the civilized world. They make many 
kinds of carpets; chenille axmuinster, spool axminster, wilton and velvet 
carpets and also numbers of special weaves by their own patented processes. 

The wool used for the fine worsted qualities is mostly the long stapled 
variety from the black-faced sheep, raised in the Grampian Mountains of 
Scotland. For the wool qualities, however, wools are imported from other 
countries, chiefly from East India. 

There are huge Spinning Mills at Stirling. When the wool is brought 
there, the preliminary process is to cleanse it of dirt, natural grease, sand. 
The wool is scoured in a succéssion of tanks, passed through several sets 
of rollers, placed in layers on perforated grills to dry, and put through several 
other processes, until it has been transformed into thin ropes of straight, 
clean, material called roving, ready for spinning. 

The object of spinning is two fold,—first, to reduce the roving to the 
required fineness of thread and then to impart the necessary twist, which 
gives added strength. Spinning is now achieved by intricate machinery, the 
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combined result of the inventions of several people over a period of years. 
After the wool is spun, it is dyed and woven by marvelous present-day ma- 
chinery into the various kinds of carpets and rugs it is intended for. 

Great attention is given to the designing of these fabrics. In tech- 
nique, design and color these carpets and rugs of Scotch manufacture are as 
nearly perfect as modern machinery, splendid materials, and the most skilful 
handling can evolve. Weaving traditions have been handed down and care- 
fully continued for several generations. There is still in one of the large fac- 
tories a fragment of Design I, (the first carpet woven there) kept in the main 
Glasgow office. This has an ornamentation of red rosettes, partly connected 
by narrow green lines, on a nearly white ground. 

The rugs of Scotland have been made for important places in many 
countries beside their own. Large quantities come to this country. They have 
been sent to palaces of sultans and maharajahs of the East; and it is also inter- 
esting to note that many small mats are sent from the mills in Scotland, in 
the cheaper qualities and gay colors, to be sold in the bazaars of India, chiefly 
Bombay and Calcutta; also to Cairo in Egypt and to China. 

Many carpets have been made at these factories, throughout the years, 
for the English royal family, some for personal and allthe-time use, and 
others for special occasions. A carpet was woven at these Scotch mills for 
use in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, for the baptismal ceremony of His 
Majesty, King Edward VII. Others were made especially for Queen Victoria. 

Plate 36 shows a water-color drawing of the carpet woven for the coro- 
nation ceremonies of the present king, George V, and Queen Mary. This 
was used in Westminster Abbey for that occasion, on June 22, 1911, and was 
especially designed and woven at Glasgow. The entire design is emblematical 
and contains the rose of England, shamrock of Ireland, thistle of Scotland, 
leek of Wales and lotus of India; also the star of the Order of the Garter, 
the star of the Order of St. Patrick, and the star of the Order of the Thistle 
or St. Andrew, and in addition the royal crowns, the initials G. and M. and 
branches of English oak. The entire carpet is in two shades of rich royal 
blue in a very fine quality of mohair, having 144 tufts of wool in each square 
inch. This magnificent carpet was 9 feet wide by 240 feet long and extended 
from the west entrance door of the abbey, through the choir to the foot of 
the throne, where the actual ceremony of the crowning took place. All the 


surrounding visible floor space was covered by plain royal blue carpet. 
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Hundreds of instances of beautiful carpets and rugs made on Scotch 
looms for important places could be cited, as there are many kinds and quali 
ties, innumerable colors, and a wide range of designs, varying from fine copies 
of rare Oriental prayer rugs to modern floral designs. 

Scotland has made many valuable contributions to the furtherance of 
carpet production in the British Isles. In addition to the outstanding inven- 
tions mentioned above, numerous improvements in methods of preparation, 
spinning and weaving have been accomplished. The Scotch have been par’ 
ticularly successful in the improvement of bleaching methods, and many other 
helpful inventions are to their credit. The output of Scotch carpet mills ranks 
very high in the carpet world and is of great importance in the carpet manu- 
factures of Great Britain. 

In addition to the colored plate, described above, two very beautiful 
reproductions of rare Persian rugs are illustrated, Plates 37 and 38. These 
are among the finest machine-made rugs that, up to the present time, it 1s 
possible to produce. They are made in the chenille fabric, of highly polished 
worsted, beautifully colored and have something over 200 tufts to each 


square inch. They were woven at Glasgow. 


LATER ENGLISH CARPETS 


The production of hand-woven rugs in England has never entirely 
ceased since this craft was first established there. We have noted the early 
efforts, over a period of several hundred years, and have followed along with 
the development of this important industry through the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and for a short distance into the nineteenth century. 

The weaving of carpets by hand, principally in the knotted or tufted 
fabric, had become a recognized occupation in which many people were 
employed. Factories had been founded in various parts of Great Britain. 
Some lasted for only a short time, but a few became successful and enduring. 
Also, the hand-weaving of rugs was carried on in many places in the homes 
of the craftsmen. 

The rapid increase of wealth by an ever-growing number of English 
people brought with it greater desire for all the refinements and luxury of 
living and the means to acquire these. Thus, carpets for use on the floors 


became constantly in greater demand. 
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Through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the influence of 
French taste was strongly marked in England. The close bond of social inter- 
course between these two countries made itself felt in the dress, manners cus- 
toms, and home furnishings of the people of Britain. Many of the best carpet 
weavers working in England were French, or had been taught their craft 
under French master artisans. In spite of all this, the rugs woven on British 
soil maintained their native characteristics in design and color. The direct 
and sturdy English attributes made themselves apparent in somewhat heavier 
and straighter curves than were used by the French, and in a little more con- 
ventional and stiffer treatment of flowers. Although the English did not 
altogether become quite so graceful as the French in the ornamentation of 
their floor coverings, they produced an exceedingly good fabric, which could 
withstand the wear of years, and is charming in design and color. 

Many large and handsome carpets were made for important houses. 
Some of these are still to be found in the rooms for which they were designed. 
Frequently, the ornamentation of these rugs is enriched with the royal or 
family coat-of-arms, or other British insignia. Flowers and scroll ornamenta- 
tion also are important motifs. The ideas of the great architects and furniture 
designers of England became more or less reflected in the rugs of their times. 
These carpets were made to fit the rooms they were intended for and their 
ornamentation was in harmony with their surroundings. 

Robert Adam, who by the way, was of Scotch birth, designed many of 
the rugs which were made for the houses which he planned and built. The 
ornamentation of these rugs follows closely the delicate classic style which 
he employed throughout his work. Most of the fine carpets he designed 
were woven at Moorfields and this fact largely accounts for the success of 
that factory. No detail connected with his work seemed to escape the per- 
sonal attention of Robert Adam, and it is interesting to note the following 
entry in his book of accounts: ““To design of a carpet.for the Saloon, £7-7s- 
Od.” and “To painting in oyle all the parts of the carpet at large for Mr. 
Moore, £6-6s-Od.” 

There are still carpets in Harewood House, which were designed by 
Adam. The carpet made for the red drawing room at Syon House was de 
signed by Robert Adam when he was remodeling this place for the Duke of 
Northumberland, and is still in its original setting. This is a carpet worthy of 
note, 14 feet 2 inches wide by 34 feet 9 inches long. The field is divided into 
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three square panels in which are large medallions. A beautiful Classic “honey- 
suckle”’ border flanked by simple fret and guilloche bands extends around the 
rug. The name of its maker, “Thomas Moore,” and the date, “1769,” are 
woven into its border. The Soane Museum in London contains a large num- 
ber of drawings by Robert Adam and among these are several rug designs. 

Plate 41 shows a beautiful carpet designed by Adam and made about 
1790, probably at Moorfields. Note the shaping to fit the room it was 
intended for. There are also several other fine carpets designed by Adam, in 
large English houses. One in the Salon at Saltram, in Devonshire, is especially 
handsome, being 24 feet wide by 42 feet long. 

The latter part of the eighteenth century found the Axminster factory, 
where hand-tuft carpets had been started, by Thomas Whitty in 1725, still 
prosperous. Some very large carpets were woven there, for the Pavilion at 
Brighton. These were influenced in design by the Chinese idea, brought into 
England by Sir William Chambers. A section of one of these carpets is in 
Buckingham Palace. 

E. J. Clarke in his “Tour through the South of England” (1791) wrote 
of his visit to Axminster,—‘“The work is chiefly done by women. We saw 
forty of these employed. The patterns lay before them, and with their fingers 
they weave the whole. This they execute with great quickness, and it is 
amusing to observe how fast the most elegant designs are traced out by the 
fingers of old women and children. They were then employed in weaving a 
large carpet for Lord Harewood, late Mr. Lascelles, which was to cost £140. 
A workshop is also building, solely for the purpose of making a single carpet 
for the empress of Russia.” 

When George Washington retired from the presidency of the United 
States, in 1797, he took considerable interest in refurnishing Mount Vernon 
for his permanent home. In a letter written by him about that time he gave 
orders to procure from England, “New carpeting as will cover the floor of my 
blue parlour. “Wilton,” if it is not much dearer than Scotch carpeting,—a 
suitable border, if it is to be had, should accompany the carpeting.” 

The history of the Wilton factory is a very interesting one. This dis 
trict was favorable to the raising of sheep. There were clear running brooks 
for washing the wool and easy access to the coast for shipping purposes. 
Therefore, the Wiltshire people of Elizabethan days had become proficient 


in raising sheep, spinning wool and weaving cloth. These things were passed 
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down from one generation to the next, until they became fixed traditions. 
The combing the fleece, spinning the yarn, building the loom, setting up 
warps, dyeing of wools, weaving the cloth, and later the fashioning of car- 
pets, was all carried on in the homes of the workers. There every member of 
the family, from the oldest to the youngest, could perform some part. 

When the Wilton Royal Carpet Factory received its protective charter, 
in 1701, weaving of cloths had been carried on there in the homes for nearly 
two centuries, and the weaving of carpets had also been developing for some 
time. The making of carpets at Wilton became so successful that cloth weav- 
ing was finally abandoned. 

During his travels in Flanders and France, Henry, the Ninth Earl of 
Pembroke and Sixth Earl of Montgomery, was greatly interested in the rug 
weaving of those countries. He procured a number of artists and skilled 
workers to take back with him to Wilton. Two Frenchmen, Anthony 
Dufossy and Peter Jemaule, who were said to have been conveyed into Eng- 
land in barrels, were then in direction of the work at Wilton. The Wilton 
factory has been in continuous activity since sometime in the seventeenth 
century. Its charter was granted by William ITI, in 1701, although work had 
been going on there long before that date. 

This factory has produced wilton-pile, saxony-pile and brussels car- 
pets, besides several lesser known weaves. The making of all of these fabrics 
has been carried on by men and boys. 

There are records showing that carpeting of Wilton manufacture was 
supplied to Lord Cardigan by the yard, in 1740. This most probably was a 
flat weave, or it may have been moquette. Bishop Pocoke visited the factory 
in 1754 and writes,—* Wilton is famous for the manufacture of carpets, like 
those of Turkey, but narrow,—about three-quarters of a yard wide.” In the 
Royal Wardrobe Accounts for the years 1750 to 1756, John Trolten, uphol- 
sterer, was paid 14s. for a fine wilton bedside carpet, and £159-4s. for 398 
yards of wilton carpeting. 

Shortly after the middle of the eighteenth century several inventions 
were perfected which helped greatly to develop powerloom weaving. The 
names of James Hargraeves, Sir Richard Arkwright, Samuel Crompton and 
Dr. Edmund Cartwright became part of history in connection with spinning 
and weaving. From this time mechanical power attained the ascendency and 
a little later almost entirely superseded the hand-weaving of carpets and rugs. 
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42. RUG DESIGN IN GEORGIAN MOTIFS AND COLORS 


GREEN WAS MUCH USED IN RUGS OF THIS PERIOD 


39. RUG DESIGN ADAPTED FROM ADAM MOTIES. 
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FREDERICK STERNER, 


ARCHITECT 


HAND-TUFTED CARPET DESIGNED BY ROBERT AND JAMES ADAM AND 
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MADE ABOUT 1780, AT MOORFIELDS 


43. HAND-TUFTED CARPET, PROBABLY MADE AT AXMINSTER IN EARLY IQTH CENTURY 


44. RUG MADE BY WILLIAM MORRIS, LATE IQTH CENTURY 
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45. HAND-TUFTED RUG DESIGN ADAPTED TO HARMONIZE WITH 


GEORGIAN INTERIORS 


40. GEORGIAN DESIGN FOR HAND-TUFTED CARPET 
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47. WEAVING REAL AXMINSTER RUG AT WILTON, ENGLAND 
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48. WILTON FACTORY WITH RUG MADE FOR RECEPTION ROOM OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
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53. SEAMLESS AXMINSTER CARPET MADE IN SIZES UP TO TWELVE FEET WIDE 


54. SEAMLESS AXMINSTER CARPET 


55. SEAMLESS AXMINSTER CARPET 
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56. WILTON SEAMED SQUARE 


CENTER DESIGN 


58. SEAMLESS AXMINSTER SQUARE WITH REPEATING 


57: WILTON SEAMED SQUARE 
AND FLORAL BORDER 
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The making of brussels carpet was introduced into England by John 
Broome of Axminster in 1749. It presumably was made at Wilton a few 
years later than this. Whether wilton pile carpet was an outgrowth of 
brussels, simply having the loops cut to form the pile, and followed along a 
year or so later, is not definitely determined. This, however, seems the logical 
evolution. At any rate, wilton carpet takes its name from the town of 
Wilton, where it was first made. It has continued to be woven there for about 
175 years or more, and has become famous throughout the world. Wilton 
carpet has the cut-pile and brussels carpet has the looped or unvcut pile. 

Naturally, throughout the history of these fabrics, many inventions 
have come into being which have improved and accelerated their manufac’ 
ture. The marvelous Jacquard loom, invented about 1800, is used now for 
making both of these carpets. Also, dyeing has greatly changed during 
the past seventy-five years. This has contributed to the perfecting of 
all colors and the fabrics which employ colored yarns. In 1856 Sir William 
Perkin discovered mauve, the first aniline dye to be produced from coal tar. 
Since that time the further discovery of aniline and later of alizarine colors 
has remade the science of dyeing. These dyes produce colors far more pre- 
cise and quicker to use, and are fully as enduring as the old time colors ob- 
tained from roots and herbs. 

Side by side with these powerloom products, the real axminster has 
continued to be woven by hand at Wilton since 1835. At that time the fac- 
tory at Axminster was closed and all its property and business moved to 
Wilton. The weaving of this fabric is done mostly by women and girls. This 
is being made at the present moment on the looms at Wilton and is known as 
“real axminster,” to distinguish it from the machine-made carpets called 
axminster, which take their name from this older, hand-woven fabric. 

The real axminster is made as hand-tufted rugs have been made in the 
Orient for centuries,—as far back as we have any record. The loom con: 
sists of two wooden rollers of solid timber. On the top roller are the warp 
threads of flax. These are arranged to the desired width and properly fastened 
to the lower roller. A firm selvedge of the flaxen threads is woven to make 
a secure foundation for the first row of tufts, which forms the lower edge of 
the rug. Then the weaving proceeds, the workers tying in, row after row, of 
knots. Each row is fastened in place by the weft threads which are woven 
back and forth through the warp. 
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As the carpet progresses, the lower beam is turned at intervals, rolling 
the finished section around it, and at the same time unrolling another length of 
warp threads from the upper beam, to continue the work. The weavers con- 
stantly refer to the full-size loom pattern, which shows the design of the rug 
they are working on. This pattern has been enlarged from the water-color 
sketch or original design for the rug. Each small square painted on the loom 
pattern calls for a woolen knot of the same color, to be tied into the warp. The 
weavers are mostly women and girls who sit side by side, as closely as is com- 
fortable, in front of the loom. The knots in a single carpet may number from 
one to three millions or more, according to the size of the rug, and the fineness 
of the knots. The rows of knots are firmly beaten into position, in such space 
as the quality in hand calls for, by a steel, toothed comb, called a “beater.” 

Wilton-pile carpet can be produced on a modern mechanical loom at 
the rate of one hundred yards or more per week. A real axminster rug, if 
in a fine weave, may add only nine inches to its length in one week. 

Wilton-pile is usually woven only twenty-seven inches in width. This is 
sewn in seams later to fit the space where it is to be used. Real axminster is 
woven the entire width desired and it may be made in the most elaborate 
designs, knotted with almost countless colors, and shaped to any irregularity 
of floor line. This fabric, made at the Wilton factory, is noted for its excel- 
lent quality, its deep luxurious pile, splendid wool and worsted and generally 
perfect technique. 

These very handsome and enduring carpets have traveled far in other 
lands beside their own. They have been made for important places through- 
out the world and are constantly winning a larger acquaintance in our own 
country. This splendid fabric is in use here on the floors of exclusive clubs 
and hotels, in fine bank suites and other public places and in private homes. 

The arms of the Wilton Royal Carpet Factory bear three roses on 
a chevron, with three leopard’s heads, each holding a shuttle in its mouth. Its 
motto is,— "Weave Trust with Truth.” It is interesting to note that the 
leopard symbolizes success and fame and that both of these qualities have been 
added to Wilton in large measure. 

Plate 43 shows a section of an English hand-tufted rug which was proba- 
bly woven at Axminster in the early part of the nineteenth century. This car- 
pet is in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Its design seems to have been 
much liked and the loom pattern for this was evidently used several times, 
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as the writer has come in contact with as many as three rugs of this early 
period, with this same ornamentation on the field but with different borders. 
One of these old rugs had its center-ground in deep walnut brown, with 
flowers and foliage in various old tapestry colors, and a conventional, classic 
border in place of the floral border shown here. During the past eight or ten 
years, this design has been woven several times in real axminster on the 
Wilton looms, for use in this country. The colors have varied somewhat and 
the border designs have, in one or two instances, been changed. 

There was an interesting English hand-tufted carpet brought to this 
country in 1926. This was 14 feet 9 inches wide and 30 feet 0 inches long 
and had a large oval medallion in its center field, with surrounding borders. 
It was supposedly made at Axminster and from the pronouncedly Empire 
feeling in its design, was probably of the later Georgian period. 

During Victorian times, the art of weaving carpets by hand in England 
greatly diminished until it almost died out. The great power-loom industry 
had attained the ascendency and nearly crowded out the slow but satisfying 
hand-work of earlier days. The factory at Wilton during this period was 
alone in continuing to make a few hand-knotted carpets in England. 

William Morris did more than any other one person to bring new vigor 
into the arts and crafts of the country at a time when it was greatly needed. 
Throughout the Victorian regime real art and its accompanying crafts had 
become sadly diminished. Under the direction of William Morris the hand- 
weaving of tapestries and the hand-knotting of carpets were again practised 
on British soil. He devoted much of the energy, skill and good taste, for which 
he is famous, to the reviving of these kindred crafts. His first experiments in 
hand-carpet knotting were carried on in Queen Square, about 1879. Then 
he set up looms at Hammersmith and later at Merton Abbey, where he pur- 
sued the work with great enthusiasm. Most of the designs were of his own 
creating and were in line with his well-known ideas of ornamentation. 

Several important carpets were hand-knotted under his supervision, 
among them being a large piece for the drawing room at Naworth, for the 
Earl of Carlisle. This took nearly a year to make and was finished in 1881. 
Another carpet was woven in an arcshape to fit the room it was intended 
for at Hurstbourne. This was made for the Earl of Portsmouth and was 
enriched with a floral design upon which were three shields bearing the arms 


of the earl and countess. 
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Plate 44 shows a rug which was designed by William Morris and woven 
under his direction in the revival of English hand-knotted carpets during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 

Plates 45 and 46 show sections of designs in the Georgian type of orna- 
mentation. Real axminster rugs have been woven from both of these. The 
rug illustrated in Plate 46 is in shades of old blue for a living room. The rug 
woven from Plate 45 is circular and made for a large dining room. The 
ground color is walnut and the ornamentation is in many colors. 

Plate 48 shows part of the factory at Wilton with a large rug spread out 
in the foreground and many of the workers grouped around it. This rug is 
50 feet wide by 60 feet long. It is made in three pieces for convenience in 
handling and is shaped to fit the reception room in Buckingham Palace, 
London, for which place it was woven. 

As the machine-made carpet industry of Great Britain is of large impor- 
tance, it seems desirable to describe it here, in summing up the present status 
of the British wool floor covering manufactures. There are three large centers 
of production, Kidderminster and vicinity, Halifax and vicinity,in Yorkshire, 
and the West of Scotland, Glasgow and Edinburgh and vicinity. It is esti- 
mated that there are about 26,500 persons engaged in the British Isles in pro- 
ducing carpets and rugs for floor coverings. 

In addition to their hand-made rugs, including principally real axmin- 
ster, the important types of carpet made in Great Britain at the present time 
are wilton, axminster, chenille, tapestry and velvet. There are numerous 
qualities and varieties of all these, including broad loom fabrics, up to 18 feet 
wide. The weaving of rugs and carpets in the British Isles has kept pace, 
throughout nearly five centuries, with the development and the demands of 
the life and environment of the times. It has fully held its own with other 
activities of the country and has blazoned for itself an enduring path in the 
history of the crafts and manufactures of the English people. 

There has been probably a lower percentage of unemployment in the 
carpet industry in Great Britain since the World War than in any of her 
other activities. Of the tremendous yardage of wool floor coverings produced 
yearly, the major portion is for home consumption. The British people like 
to use fabrics of their own make. Of the total amount of carpets and rugs 
exported from the British Isles, about 74 per cent is taken by the British pos’ 
sessions. The largest amount of this is shipped to Australia. In 1928 about 
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2'76,500 square yards of carpets and rugs were imported into our country 
from the United Kingdom. This equals about 11 per cent of our total imports 
of foreign-made carpets and rugs. When we consider the large shipments 
of rugs coming into this country from the Orient,—China, Turkey, Persia, 
and other places, our imports from Great Britain are of decided importance. 

Plates 53 to 61 illustrate English machine-made carpets of the present 
time. Plates 53, 54 and 55 show seamless axminster carpets, which are made 
up to 12 feet wide. Plates 56 and 57 show wilton, seamed squares, and 
Plates 60 and 61 show wide loom wilton squares, up to 9 feet wide, with no 
seams. Plate 59 shows a beautifully planned Oriental design in a seamless 
wilton square, and Plate 58 illustrates a handsome seamless axminster 
square with a repeating center design and floral border. All of these are fine 
examples of machine-made floor fabrics of the present time. 


Acknowledgment is made of the courtesy of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum for Plates 1, 2, 5, 7, 8, 9) 11, 21) 22, 23, 25, 20, 27, 435 443 
the Persian Rug Manufactory for Plates 10, 20, 32, 39; 42, 42) 455 46; 
Francis Lenygon for Plates 14, 15,17, 18, 243 Charles H. Ely—Monk & 
Johnson for Plates 16 and 19; Arthur H. Lee and Son for Plates 28, 29, 395 
A. B. Clausen Co. for Plate 31; Alexander Morton and Company for Plates 
335345355 George A.Galbraith and Company (James Templeton and Com- 
pany) for Plates 36, 37, 38; Homfrey and Company, Ltd., for Plates 
53, 54, 55; I. F. Firth and Sons, Ltd., for Plates 56, 57, 60 and 61; 
John Crossley & Sons, Ltd., for Plates 58 and 59. 
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Chapter IV 


RUGS OF THE NORTH COUT Ris 


SCANDINAVIA, FINLAND, RUSSIA 


Rug weaving has been a home craft in the countries of the north of 
Europe since early days. There seem to be traditions of such work which 
extend back as far as the bronze age and which have endured for many cen- 
turies, handed on from generation to generation, like their sagas and folklore. 
For the most part these northern people have lived simple, frugal lives, occu- 
pied with their own affairs in their own lands. Their work and play, their 
legends and customs have come down to each new generation an inheritance 
comparatively untouched by outside conditions or the hand of time. 

In France mighty kings swayed the taste of the nation. Great artists 
and artisans worked to produce gorgeous fabrics as fitting accessories to a 
magnificent court life. Styles and ideas changed to suit the individuality of 
each successive monarch. In Spain an ineffaceable influence was brought by 
the Moors who left a distinct art of their own. Later this was mingled with 
the Spaniards’ own ideas and strongly tinged with the artistic taste of other 
countries. England developed her arts and crafts largely for the use of her 
aristocracy, which demanded something a little different under each succes: 
sive régime. All these countries had much contact with the other important 
courts of Europe. Their people were widely traveled and sophisticated. 


They borrowed and interchanged styles in their crafts and arts as well as in 
their dress and manners. 
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On the other hand, court life was never of paramount importance to the 
quiet peasants who pursued the even tenor of their way in the northern 
countries. No foreign element of any account entered their domains to 
change their traditional ideas. They lived remotely and remained a simple 
people who did not travel to foreign countries and seldom journeyed to a 
large city in their own lands. The Danes, Swedes and Norwegians, who com- 
prise the Scandinavian countries, were originally one race and spoke a com- 
mon tongue. They called themselves the “northern peoples.” Sweden is 
mentioned in literature as early as A.D. 98, as a nation mighty in ships. Her 
kings, the Ynglings, ruled from their seat at Upsala. The royal family of the 
Skjoldungs came into evidence in Denmark about A.D. 450. ‘Harold, the 
Fair Haired,” claiming descent from the Ynglings, kings of Sweden, estab- 
lished the Kingdom of Norway in A.D. 872. Until the beginning of the 
Viking raids, about the end of the ninth century, the “northern peoples” 
spoke one language. The dialects of this common tongue gradually changed 
into the distinct languages of Sweden, Denmark and Norway. How natural, 
then, is a close tie between these northern countries. This is why the rugs 
of the Scandinavian peoples, being an expression of their life and traditions, 
are so closely related to one another. 

In the ninth century Swedish Vikings crossed the Baltic and made their 
way to the Black Sea, by way of the river Dneiper. From this time they began 
trading with Constantinople and were known there as the “Rus” people. 
This was the foundation of ‘““Rus-land” which later became Russia. Finland, 
or Suomi, was for many centuries, a province of Sweden, until in 1809 she 
became a part of Russia. Finland was the scene of strife between Sweden 
and Russia for many years and finally won her independence from Russia. 
Finland has an ancestry of mixed races, but for centuries was greatly influ- 
enced by her close contact with Sweden. The rugs of Finland are intimately 
related to those of Sweden and of the other Scandinavian countries. Through 
the connection of Finland and Russia, the same kind of weaving was done 
by peasants of the northern and central sections of “Rus-land.” 

The cold climate of these northern countries made warm coverings 
necessary. The rugs, or “ryor” made by the peasants were for warmth and 
were used generally as bed covers, cushion covers, and for wraps rather than 


> 


on the floors. The word “rya” is from the old Scandinavian, “ry,” meaning 


rough or shaggy. The plural form is “ryor,” (pronounced ree-or). 
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Various kinds of weaving are to be found in the old rugs of the north 
countries. Many “ryor” were made in a flat or tapestry weave. This tech- 
nique seems to have been used from primitive times in all countries. The 
square pieces to be found in flat weave were usually intended as covers for 
cushions. These were used not only in the homes but in the carriages of the 
well-to-do. 

A woven cover was also used, on occasions, to hang over the back of 
the carriage seat and it was considered desirable that the seat and cushion 
covers should match in design and coloring. A great number and variety of 
cushion covers and hangings increased the value and reputation of the farm 
and owners, hence the many, small so-called rugs, square in shape and in the 
flat or tapestry weave, which are still in existence. Both the low-warp and 
the high-warp looms were used. The low-warp tapestry was called in Sweden 
“rollakan,” which is derived from an old Swedish word meaning a covering 
for a wall at the back of a seat. The high-warp tapestry is called in Sweden 
‘flamskvavnad,” or Flemish weaving. It is usually made with a warp of 
flax. Bed covers also were woven in the tapestry technique. 

We find many varieties of knotted fabric, known as “‘flossa,” in the old 
“ryor” of Scandinavia and Finland. The knot itself is similar to the Turkish 
or Ghiordes knot, but is believed to be an independent invention and develop- 
ment in the northern countries, not a copy of the Oriental. The warp threads 
consist of wool, flax or hemp. Wool warp made the fabrics heavy, so a 
lighter-weight thread for this purpose was often used. The weft threads were 
of wool, sometimes mixed with cow’s hair. The knots were usually entirely of 
wool, but these are occasionally of wool mixed with flax or hemp. The rug 
may have been woven with knots only on one (the upper) side and with a 
plain surface on the under side, as is usual with hand-knotted carpets. In 
most cases the knots are tied farther apart than is general in floor carpets. 
Where, in an Oriental rug, there are generally only two rows of weft between 
each two rows of knots, in an old northern “rya” there are frequently as 
many as ten or twenty rows of wefts between one row of knots and the next. 
This makes plain stripes of flat weaving between the rows of pile, and the 
tufts of wool are usually long. This is not a particularly suitable fabric for 
floor use. 

Another variety of the knotted weave, called double-knotted, is found 
with tufts of wool on both sides of the fabric. Usually, the upper or right 
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side has its tufts of various colors, woven in to form the design, and fairly 
close together. The under-side often has the tufts placed farther apart and 
of one color. Evidently these were woven in for additional warmth, and 
usually have been made in Norrland and other colder parts. Such pieces were 
intended for bed covers or hangings and not to be used on floors. 

Still another variation in technique has the plain, flat texture forming 
the background, and the knots or tufts woven in to form the design. The 
Swedish name for this is “*halveflossa.” In some pieces the loop-knot is used 
instead of the cut-knot. This method seems to be a very old one in rugs of 
these countries and is similar in appearance to the alpujarra weave of Spain. 
Each loop is fastened by twisting the pile thread around the next warp 
thread. In very old pieces the size of each loop was probably determined by 
sight or touch as they vary slightly in height. Rugs of this weave, now extant, 
came mostly from small remote fishing villages. 

The so-called rag weave is also a native craft of these northern countries. 
Pieces of cloth cut into strips and used for the weft, form the basis of this 
weave. Frequently, parts or patches of woolen yarn, woven in between the 
rows of rag weft, form a design. This type of fabric is among the very oldest 
to be found in these countries, and is somewhat similar to our own Colonial 
rag rugs. 

The earliest rugs of the northern countries seem to have been without 
design. They were crudely woven, shaggy pieces, all in one color, made to 
meet the necessity for warm coverings to keep out the cold. Then decoration 
began to form in the minds of the weavers and alternate lines of color or 
weave, zigzag lines, checks and other simple geometric figures became part of 
these home-made fabrics. In some pieces these geometric forms cover the 
entire rug and in others the central space is left plain, around which the fig- 
ures form a border. 

One of the earliest decorative motifs is the cross. A few old pieces show 
crudely-;woven human figures, picturing some religious subject. Then fol- 
lowed simple heraldic emblems, dates, initials and pointed star-forms. The 
inventive genius of the peasant weavers 1s indicated by the fact that no 
two “ryor” are ever exactly alike. As knowledge of weaving, skill and educa- 
tion increased, so the designs became more varied and intricate. These rugs 
seem always to have been part of each young girl’s marriage dowry. The real 
marriage rug usually was embellished with its special symbols. Most impor- 
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tant of these are the double heart (symbol of wedded happiness) the initials 
of the couple and the date, also two figures, crude representations of the bride 
and groom, usually hand in hand. The couple stood on this rug during the 
marriage ceremony, and it later was used as a bedspread. The marriage rug 
was invariably considered the property of the wife and part of the dower 
of a widow. 

The tree of life, flowers, birds and other animals gradually found them- 
selves woven into the “‘ryor” of these northern countries. At no period were 
the designs of northern “ryor” influenced to any extent by the French. There 
is nothing more than a slight suggestion of Rococo scrolls, found here and 
there, perhaps inspired by some Louis XV ornament which had traveled 
northward. Oriental rugs were brought into the Scandinavian countries 
through trade with Constantinople. These were used in the houses of the 
wealthy and the nobility. Some design motifs probably were adapted by the 
home weavers from these. The Oriental tree of life, however, became in 
most instances, either a pot of tulips or an entire plant, stems, leaves and 
flowers growing from the root, often with birds in the upper branches. The 
tulip has been used constantly in these rugs since the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. The cultivation of these flowers had become increasingly 
popular in Holland and spread northward from there. The northern peoples 
have always been especially fond of flowers. Gifts of flowering bulbs in pots 
and vases became popular, especially at Christmas. Like the Persians, the 
Scandinavians loved to surround themselves with flowers in their houses 
during the long winters, hence the frequency of flowers in their rugs. The 
pomegranite also found its way, presumably from sunny Spain, into the rugs 
of the Northland. All the familiar objects of the everyday life of the people 
became woven into their fabrics. Domestic animals, household pets, wild 
animals brought home by their own huntsmen, men and women, were pic- 
tured in the “ryor.” 

As a taste for needlework and culture grew, many ladies became inter- 
ested in working samplers. These brought in a new type of design which was 
frequently copied in the rugs. The parsonages became centers for all kinds 
of learning and handicrafts. Many designs found in their eighteenth century 
rugs were probably inspired by the Renaissance wreaths, birds and flowers 
procured by the ladies of the upper classes as designs for reproduction in 
needlework. These became almost a standardized type of design. 
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Old rugs of the northern countries are small in size. They were woven 
on home looms, usually in narrow widths, often two or three strips were 
sewn together. They were for actual use, for hangings to keep out the cold, 
for bedspreads, cushion covers, seat covers, carriage and sleigh robes, linings 
for fur robes, rather than to be laid on the floors, except on festive occasions. 
At such times the home of a well-to-do farmer was warm and gay with home 
craft weavings, as these constituted a large part of the owner’s wealth and 
prestige. They were handed down from one generation to the next, testify- 
ing to ancestral industry and skill and adding luster to the family name. 

The natural colors of the wool, white, grey and black, were used in 
early rugs; but the home weavers became proficient in making their own dyes 
from native roots, leaves and bark, and produced clear, simple colors which 
formed pleasing contrasts. The colorings of Finnish rugs are considered 
particularly rich and clear. The Swedish “ryor” are gayer and brighter, as 
a rule, than those of Norway and Denmark. The rugs from the southern 
parts are richer in color than those from the far northern ones. Generally 
speaking, the farther north, the colder are the rug colors, as the weavers 
reproduced the hues with which nature surrounded them. 

The far northern summers are short and the winters long. Nature 
breaks forth into bloom almost over night and the sun shines brightly, hasten- 
ing buds into flower and filling the air with perfume. Slow-moving icy 
streams become rushing torrents and daylight lingers until dawn. But this 
is soon over and winter, with its long hours of darkness, again envelops the 
land for many months. For this reason, weaving and other indoor crafts 
flourished. The people were wisely busy. There was a loom or two in every 
home and many hours in which to use it. Hard work was the rule during the 
daylight hours, but the many hours of darkness brought quiet solitude and 
time for thinking, leisure for recalling old legends and reciting sagas, time 
for weaving and woodcarving, for music and for dreaming. From these 
people have come great artists, musicians, poets, writers. No wonder, under 
such conditions, that the northern “ryor” are varied and interesting. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century machinery began to replace 
hand-work in Scandinavia and neighboring countries. It seemed useless to 
spend many hours weaving a few inches on a rug when a great power-loom 
could do it so cleverly in so short a time and with comparatively little effort. 


So most of the looms in the homes were laid aside. Young girls went to work 
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in factories. People wore machine-made clothing and used machine-made 
carpets. This seemed at first a great step in advance of the old custom but 
it was found that idleness during the long winter evenings was not conducive 
to health and happiness, and that something worthwhile has been lost. 

There is now an active, organized, wholesome revival of the native crafts 
in the northern countries. The Nordiska Museet (Northern Museum) at 
Stockholm contains a remarkably complete collection of peasant art, and 
opervair branches are established, which aim to revive and foster the native 
life and customs of the country. Several societies have been formed for the 
purpose of aiding this renaissance of the old folklore and crafts. Trained 
teachers have been sent to rural districts to urge the women to get out their 
old looms or to have new ones built. Almost forgotten stitches and methods 
have been revived. Older women have been persuaded to recall the work 
of their early days and to teach it to the young. A system of depots has been 
established all over the country, through which home weavers may find a 
market for their work. An exhibition to stimulate interest in the arts and 
crafts was held in Sweden, in 1917. At the Exposition of Decorative Arts, 
in Paris, in 1925, Sweden had a most pleasing and creditable display. In 
January, 1927, she sent a collection of her peasant arts and crafts to this 
country. These were exhibited for two months at The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York, before going elsewhere, and received great interest and 
appreciation. There were a number of rugs in this exhibition and these were 
true revivals of the weaving of former days. Every native variety of tech- 
nique, design and color was represented in this collection. 

Denmark is also active in preserving and furthering her arts. While 
she is, undoubtedly, most famous for her ceramics, her textile craft has not 
been neglected. There was a royal factory for the manufacture of tapestry 
at Elsinore, as early as the sixteenth century. It is believed that knotted 
weaving in Denmark extends back as far as the bronze age. An evidence of 
Danish activity in the arts and crafts is the splendid exhibition of her work 
held some time ago at the Brooklyn Museum, and later shown in other 
American cities. 

Norway has never allowed her home weaving to become entirely ex- 
tinct. Her rugs are similar to those of Sweden. Interest has also revived in 
Norwegian arts and crafts during recent years. Some of her most talented 
artists have materially helped in this renewal by making designs for tapes- 
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3. UNDERSIDE OF FIGURE 4 


4. WOOL “RyA” FROM WESTERN NORWAY IN RED, BROWN, YELLOW, GREY 
AND WHITE 


6. DETAIL OF WOOL “RYA” FROM NORTHERN NORWAY, 


5. DETAIL OF WOOL “RYA” FROM NORTHERN NORWAY, 
WHITE WITH BORDER IN GREEN, BLACK AND RED 


RED WITH CREAMY-WHITE CHECKS IN BORDER 


fol sisl 


7. CARRIAGE SEAT COVERED ENTIRELY WITH KNOTTED SURFACE. DARK BLUE GROUND 
WITH DESIGN IN GREEN, RED AND LIGHT BLUE 


8. MODERN SWEDISH WEAVING IN TAPESTRY TECHNIQUE. TULIP PLANT AGAINST 
BACKGROUND OF ICE AND SNOW WITH BORDER RESEMBLING AMERICAN INDIAN PAT- 
TERNS. DESIGNED BY MAJA ANDERSSON 


9. COVER FOR CUSHION IN “GHALVEFLOsSA,? FLAT WEAVE 10. “HALVEFLOSSA”” CUSHION COVER, PROBABLY PART OF MAR- 


GROUND WITH TUFTED DESIGN RIAGE DOWRY. SEE DOUBLE INITIALS AND HEARTS IN CENTER 
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VERY LARGE HAND-KNOTTED PILE CARPET. DESIGNED BY MAJA ANDERSSON AND RECENTLY WOVEN UNDER 
HER DIRECTION, IN CONNECTION WITH FORENINGEN HANDARBETETS VANNER, SWEDEN 


WOVEN 1927——IN SWEDEN 


HAND-KNOTTED PILE CARPET. DESIGNED BY SIGRID LINDH. 
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DESIGNED AND MADE BY MISS ANNIE FRYKHOLM, ONE OF THE LEADING 


HAND-KNOTTED PILE CARPET. 
DESIGN CALLED “TEMPERA” 


DESIGNERS FOR TEXTILES IN SWEDEN. 


4 
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HAND-KNOTTED PILE CARPET. DESIGNED BY AND WOVEN UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MAJA 


r4. 
ANDERSSON, IN CONNECTION WITH FORENINGEN HANDARBETETS VANNER, SWEDEN 
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I5. HAND-WOVEN RUG IN KELIM WEAVE. SIZE ABOUT 6/-6” By r1'-o", DESIGNED BY MARTE MAAS 
FJETTERSTROM, AND WOVEN IN HER STUDIO AT BASTAD, IN THE SOUTH OF SWEDEN. DESIGN CALLED “INGEL- 
” cc — a = 
STAD.” MISS FJETTERSTROM HAS THE LARGEST PRIVATE RUG WEAVING STUDIO IN SWEDEN 
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18. GIRL WEARING SIBERIAN COSTUME WITH RUGS OF SIBERIA 
ON WALL AND FLOOR 


IQ. SIBERIAN FUR RUG SHOWN ON FLOOR ABOVE 
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23. RUSSIAN PEASANT WOMAN WORKING AT HER LOOM 


24. DISPLAY OF RUSSIAN RUGS AND EMBROIDERIES 
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tries and rugs, as models for home weavers. Norway has several very profi- 
cient craftswomen who are an encouragement to their countrywomen. 
They have revived this ancient art partly by studying small pieces found 
buried in viking ships, dating back hundreds of years. These old pieces are 
now preserved for this and future generations in their museums. 

It is believed that the weaving of “ryor” was first introduced into Fin- 
land by the Swedes, under whose political dominion Finland remained for 
many centuries. The earliest mention of Finnish “ryor” which has been 
found, dates back to 1495, when these constituted part of the purchase 
price for a farm bought by the Nunnery of Nadendal. Notices have also been 
found of taxes paid in part or in full, in “ryor.” 

The rugs of Finland are similar to those of the Scandinavian countries 
and are particularly interesting in design and clear and rich in color. The 
Finnish people are active and vigorous, and their crafts portray these traits. 

Plate 1 shows a Norwegian “rya” in the Museum of Christiania. It is 
in the flat or tapestry weave and nearly square in shape. At the top are the 
initials, T.O.S., probably of the weaver, and the date, 1712. The central 
motif is the flowering plant form, with birds in the upper branches, which 
took the place of the Persian tree of life. In the upper corners are crudely 
conventionalized tulips and in the lower corners are pomegranates. 

Plate 2 illustrates another rug in this same museum, also in the flat weave. 
The central space is paneled and filled with another Scandinavian variation 
of the tree of life motif. Other plants, with their roots, and evidently the 
family animals, fill the remainder of the field. 

Plates 3 to 6 show very old Norwegian “rya.” These are from various 
sections of Norway and are now in the Norsk Folk Museum at Bygdy, Oslo. 

Plate 7 is a somewhat later piece. Note the date and initials in the cen’ 
ter. This isin an entirely knotted technique and was made to cover a carriage 
seat. It came from Slesvig. 

Plate 8 is a modern Swedish weave in tapestry technique. Here is the 
familiar tulip plant against a background of ice and snow, probably symboli- 
cal of the sudden transition from winter to summer. The geometrical border 
strongly resembles designs found in rugs of the American Indians in Arizona 
and New Mexico. 

Plate 9 is in what the Swedish call ‘*halveflossa,” that is, a flat weave 


background and knotted design. It was made for a cushion cover and came 
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from Nord Frieland in that part of Slesvig which used to belong to Denmark. 

Plate 10 probably was part of a wedding dowry, as indicated by the two 
sets of initials and the hearts. This came from Holstein, which also formerly 
belonged to Denmark, and is also in the “halveflossa” technique. 

Plates 11 to 17 are hand-woven rugs recently made in Sweden. The 
rug in Plate 12 was designed by Sigrid Lindh and woven in 1927. Those 
shown in Plates 11 and 14 were designed by Maja Andersson and woven 
under her direction, as was also the wall tapestry, illustrated in Plate 8. Rugs 
shown in Plates 15 and 17 were designed by Marte Maas Fjetterstrom and 
were woven in her studio at Bastad, Sweden. The rug illustrated in Plate 13 
was designed by Miss Annie Frykholm of Stockholm, and woven under her 
direction. The rug in Plate 16 was designed by Maja Sjostrom. These rugs 
are all by leading textile artists of Sweden. The Kelim weave is shown in the 
rug in Plate 15. The others are hand-knotted carpets. 

Plate 18 shows a girl wearing the peasant costume of Siberia, with two 
rugs from that section of Russia, one on the wall and one under her feet. 
Plate 19 gives a better view of the fur rug seen on the floor in figure 18. 

Plates 20 and 21 show two rugs, in the flat weave, from the Ukranian 
section of Russia. 

Plate 22 shows an interesting woven piece from Russia, in the flat weave 
intended for a wall hanging. 

Plate 24 shows a varied and striking collection of Russian weavings, 
recently seen in New York, in the Exhibition of Contemporary Art of Soviet 
Russia. The rugs on the floor are of the Oriental type and are made in that 
part of Russia which adjoins Asia Minor in the Caucasus district. They all 
have the geometric designs, colors and weave native to that region. They 
are so distinctly Oriental that they are outside the scope of this book, except 
for this brief mention. The smaller woven floor pieces and the embroideries 
which are hung around the booth and laid over the table are mostly the 
colorful and interesting products of the Ukranian section. 


Acknowledgment is made of the courtesy of the Norsk Folkemuseum for 
Plates 3, 4, 5 and 6; of the Dansk Folkemuseum for Plates 7, Os, HOR Oy 
Foreningen Handarbetets Vanner for Plates 11, 14, 16; of the Amtorg 
Trading Corporation for Plates 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 and 24; to Marte Maas 
Fjetterstrom for Plates 15 and 17. 
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TBO oe RU OKE sey Ole AONE oUINUe. 
AND THE BALKAN COUNTRIES 


POLAND 


The history of Poland could have been created by no other than an inter- 
esting people. Such a people could not fail to have produced artistic things 
of value and among these are her rugs. 

The history of Poland may be traced back over a thousand years and 
more. She has been for centuries the highway connecting the East with the 
West and with infinite tact is easily at home with both. One writer describes 
the Poles as possessing “Occidental energy with Oriental patience.” This 
combination of qualities explains in a measure how it has been possible for the 
Polish people to endure generations of suffering and repression and emerge 
since the World War, an active optimistic republic. 

Poland has had her days of magnificence and glory. For centuries she 
has been one of the cultured nations of Europe. Her friendship with France 
has been especially notable and enduring. The Polish ambassadors to the 
French court in the days of Catherine de Medici and of Louis XIV were 
remarkable for their accomplishments in manners and education, as well as 
for the gorgeousness of their dress and accouterments. 

Kosciuszko is a Polish name which is deeply graven on our American 
history as well as on the hearts of his own countrymen. Our American, Gen- 
eral Greene, described Kosciuszko as being “impervious against every temp 


tation of ease. These qualities of idealism and tenacity of purpose, combined 
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with activity have helped the Polish people through years of almost unendur- 
able trials and hardships. They are a people who, in spite of every adverse 
condition, hold fast to their ideals. Such people must create beautiful things 
and much that is fine has emanated from Poland. Among her illustrious 
names, we find Mickiewicz, her great poet, Madame Modjeska, Chopin, 
Paderewski, Sienkiewicz, Madame Curie, and many more who are outstand- 
ing in the world for their attainments in the arts and sciences. 

For a hundred and fifty years Poland was partitioned to Russia, Ger- 
many and Austria. Politically there was no Poland but ideally Poland never 
died. Since the World War she has been re-established and granted her own 
territory, and now the territory of Poland is nearly as large as that of France. 
After a century and a half, the Polish flag is again seen, flinging gaily to the 
breeze, its rosy red and white. Poland has emerged a young republic, making 
her way with hopefulness towards the rebuilding of a fine’ and enduring 
nation. 

Poland is rich in old weavings. The so-called ““Tapis Polonais,” a superb 
hand-knotted carpet with much gold and silver woven into its Oriental de- 
sign, is believed now to be entirely a creation of the Orient.. These rugs have 
been called Polish because in the days of the country’s magnificence, many 
of these sumptuous pieces were made to order for her nobility and have since 
been found in splendid old homes. Many of these have now been put in mu- 
seums. Several are in the Royal Austrian Collection and a few have come to 
our country. They are among the most glorious woven fabrics of the world. 

But tapestries and rugs have been made in Poland for centuries. Many 
Polish tapestries, woven after the manner of the French gobelins, are still 
found in their native land. Some of these date back to the sixteenth century. 
While a number are still hung in the homes for which they were made, some 
have been transferred to Polish museums where they are carefully preserved 
and may be studied and enjoyed by fortunate visitors. They have rather a 
stronger and sturdier texture and appearance than the French or Flemish 
tapestries, but are patterned along similar lines. 

Comparatively few floor pieces have been woven in Poland in the tufted 
weave, similar to the French savonnerie. This fabric has been made here and 
there, however, for several centuries and pieces of Polish “point noué” are 


still to be found. In design, these generally have motifs and characteristics 
adapted from the French. 
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The kelim or flat weave is the real national rug-fabric of Poland. In 
this her weavers have combined the kelim of Turkey and the Orient with the 
Aubusson of France and tapestries of Flanders, and have made the one out- 
standing rug fabric of the country. 

A glance at the map of Poland and her geographical situation between 
these seemingly far removed and very differently minded peoples will explain 
many things in connection with her temperament and her arts and crafts. 
Each section of Poland is different in its natural characteristics and in its con 
tact with other countries from every other section. Usually, a person expert 
in these matters can tell in which part of Poland an old rug was woven. The 
influence of the Occident and of the Orient are both found in old Polish 
kelims. Perhaps it is largely the mingling of these two opposite traditions that 
gives them so interesting a personality peculiarly their own. It is also signifi 
cant that scarcely a trace of Russian, German, or Austrian motif can be found 
in any of the Polish arts and crafts. 

The peasant-woven kelims were made for actual use and became part of 
the household furnishings. The same designs and colors have been woven 
into these rugs for centuries. They are usually in simple geometric designs 
and in bright colors and have been passed on from one generation to the next. 
Seemingly nowhere have the homes of the peasants changed less than in 
Poland. Although they may now have installed some modern conveniences, 
such as electric lights and telephones, their rugs remain the same. 

The southeastern part of Poland and the Ukranian country have been 
the greatest kelim-weaving districts. The word Ukrania means borderland. 
This country, whose people a thousand years ago were Poles, has now been 
put once more under Polish rule. The district of Podolia, near the Ukranian 
borderland, has been particularly active in rug weaving. We may note that 
Paderewski, the great Polish musician, well known in our country and all 
over the world, was born ina small Podolian village. Geometric motives pre- 
vail in the weavings from this district and remind us of their close kinship to 
rugs of Turkey. 

In homes of the well-to-do and educated people, kelims were frequently 
woven with designs adapted from the French, especially during the eight- 
eenth century. In comfortable country homes the floors are of polished wood 
covered with many rugs. There are almost priceless rugs of the East, used for 


generations, and also many of native weave, patterned in rich colors. 
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The survival of the peasant arts and crafts in Poland, as well as the per- 
petuation of their language, folk-lore and other characteristics, 1s due in a 
large measure to the energy of the women of the titled and educated classes. 
These women for many years have established and maintained schools and 
have provided in every way possible for the continuance of their home crafts 
and other branches of learning. The spinning wheel and the loom still occupy 
important places in the homes, and the weaving of Polish kelims remains, a 
craft unchanged by the passing generations. 

In technique, both the high- and the low-warp looms have been in use. 
In Polish rugs we find a perfection of workmanship which comes only from 
generations of inherited ability and a real love of fine craftsmanship. 

Designs differ in various parts of the country. Geometric motifs, evi 
dently adapted from the Oriental, dominate in the Ukranian and southeast- 
ern sections of Poland. Also, Persian floral influence is found in some of the 
finer pieces. Among the more educated people, and as one travels west and 
somewhat north, French ideas become noticeable in the designs. Rugs made 
in homes of the Polish gentry are frequently adorned with flowers and animal 
motifs and are as French as simple weaving on Polish home looms could pro- 
duce. Peasant rugs made in the Lowicz district are strinkingly like some of 
our North American Indian weavings, in their gaily colored, striped designs. 

The Poles, as a people, love color. No peasant dress in Europe is more 
colorful. Amaranth, which is a beautiful red, is their.national color and this 
is seen everywhere. Different localities have their special colorings, express- 
ing the temperament of the people as it varies throughout the changing natu- 
ral conditions of the country. 

The peasant weavers have made their own vegetable dyes from the 
things with which nature supplied them. They have kept to clear, brilliant 
tones combined with a great deal of the natural wool or ivory color. 

The rainbow wool of Lowicz is noted throughout the world. The peas- 
ants weave this into their costumes and put it into their rugs. The varying 
tones of canary-yellow, amber and orange, combined with violet, amaranth 
and deep purples and greens, offset by black and ivory, form vivid color 
effects throughout this part of Poland. 

The section around Zakopane, in the Tatras, has its own type of color- 
ing. Through these snow-capped mountains and hot valleys the peasants use 
more white, combined with brown and red, both in their dress and in their 
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rugs; and so we can find individuality expressed in color and design through: 
out each part of this country of contrasts. 

Poland is now a young and energetic country. She is enthusiastic over 
her freedom and determined to make good use of it. She is bending every 
effort towards encouraging her artists and other talented people. She has 
even become businesslike in this, and every talent and ability which her 
people possess is being cultivated and trained. The outcome of such activity 
cannot help becoming apparent throughout the world. 

Several societies have been formed in different parts of Poland to further 
the arts and crafts of the country. Some of these specialize on the designing 
and weaving of kelims. In 1901 “The Society of Applied Art” was founded 
at Krakow. Some of the best artists of the country are attached to this. 
Krakow, until the sixteenth century, was the capitol of Poland. She is a city 
rich in artistic culture, ranking high with other art centers of Europe. Her 
principal museum, built in the fifteenth century, contains a vast amount of 
traditional matter useful to the modern student. Here for centuries have been 
studios for the weaving of tapestries and rugs. 

At Warsaw, the present capitol of Poland, was established in 1921, 
the Society “Kelim Polski,” using the low-warp technique. Also the Society 
of Popular Industry is established in the same city. Both of these create artis 
tic pieces of a high quality of workmanship. Examples were exhibited in the 
Paris Exposition of 1925. In 1926, the Society known as “Lad” was founded 
at Warsaw by a group of professors of The National Beaux Arts School. All 
of these schools have centuries of the art traditions of Warsaw to draw upon 
for background and inspiration. 

There are interesting art centers in and near Zakopane, at the foot of 
the Tatra Mountains. Here are schools and studios; also several societies of 
arts and crafts have been formed in this district under the guidance of native 
artists of note. These are actively engaged in producing good work. 

Traveling further east, we come to the ancient city of Lwow (pro- 
nounced Lvoof). This is still printed on most maps with the German name, 
“Temburg,” and is the nearest Polish city, of any size, to the Ukranian border 
and to the Orient. Here have gathered many races and kinds of people, 
friends and enemies. Twice in a thousand years this city has been destroyed 
and twice rebuilt. Set on one of the great highways of the world, it has for 
years been a trading center for East and West. Its architecture partakes of 
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2. KELIM WITH A GOBELINS DESIGN. MADE IN A POLISH COUNTRY 
HOUSE PROBABLY IN THE 18TH CENTURY 


3. KELIM FROM EAST GALICIA, LATE IQTH CENTURY 


4. POLISH KELIM WOVEN IN PODOLIA 
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5. WEAVING KELIMS IN WARSAW 
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8. DESIGN PRODUCED IN LWOW ARTS AND CRAFTS SCHOOL 


9. MODERNISTIC RENDERING OF POLISH FLOWER MOTIF, SCHOOL AT LWOW 


IO. YOUNG REFUGEE GIRLS BUSILY EMPLOYED WEAVING RUG3 IN IT, 


TWO REFUGEE GIRLS LEARNING TO MAKE RUGS IN GREECE. 
GREECE. COURTESY OF NEAR EAST RELIEF ONE GIRL IS CARDING WOOL. COURTESY OF NEAR EAST RELIEF 
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I2. MODERN WALL KELIM FROM LWOW 


13. AN UNUSUAL AND BEAUTIFUL KELIM DESIGN FROM LWOW 
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Ig. KELIM IN MODERNISTIC DESIGN FROM LWOW 


I5. FOUR MODERNISTIC KELIMS FROM LWOW 
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Italy and Venice, of Byzantium and the East. Here, in and near this ancient 
and interesting city, are schools and Societies to further the crafts of today. 
Here many modern Polish kelims are now being woven. 

A special exhibition of the rugs of Poland, both antique and modern, 
was held in The Louvre, Paris, during the summer of 1927. The societies 
mentioned above and several others, as well as private studios, sent pieces of 
their work to form this interesting collection. 

Most of the present-day artists in Poland are working along the modern 
trend of thought. Many of their most talented men and women are produc’ 
ing modern designs to be worked out in the kelims of today. 

While we are not at present so very well acquainted with Polish kelims 
in this country, a number have been brought here during the past few years. 
Their technique is perfect. While their designs and colors are interesting and 
beautiful, they are somewhat difficult to fit into the usual type of furnishings 
to which we have become accustomed, although beautiful old pieces will har- 
monize with almost any good interior. As the modern thought, however, 
in all expressions of art has, no doubt, come to stay with us, in more or less 
modified form, so it seems that rugs woven in Poland today may find their 
way in greater numbers into this country, and may be fittingly and happily 
used here. The Polish artisans, by means of their energy and artistic ability, 
will, in all probability, find a way to make an increasing number of rugs which 
will be coveted in American homes. 


THE BALKAN COUNTRIES 


The Balkan Countries; Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria and Yugo’Slavia, 
all present many similarities in their native rug weaving. Within the bounda- 
ries of each of these countries dwell several kinds of people, all with dis 
tinct racial traits yet with many similar occupations and ideas. There are 
Russians and Germans, Austrians and Hungarians, Roumanians, Serbs, 
Turks, Gypsies, Greeks, Croats and Slovenes, Christians and Jews. A strange 
mixture of peoples, tongues and traditions, yet with many similar character 
istics. All are permeated with the East and tinged with the West. 

Speaking in general, these are agricultural countries with a large peasant 
population. Among these people hand weaving is a familiar Cmattwal per 
peasant dress is rich with exquisite embroideries, the best old pieces having 
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been made on a foundation of hand-woven stuff. The designs and colors 
employed are a sufficient evidence of natural taste and artistic ability. This 
same inherent love of color and the natural ease in combining form and color 
are also apparent in the sturdier weaving which they put into their rugs. 

With the exception of Greece, little really well-organized rug weaving 
which can be handled in quantities can be found as yet in the Balkan Coun- 
tries, but much rug weaving is done in the homes. Both the flat weave and 
the tufted fabric are natives here. As is most natural, many of the designs are 
copies and adaptations of Turkish motifs and of other Oriental themes. 

Peasant women all through Roumania weave rugs during the winter 
months. They make the flat weave pieces which are woven on so-called 
“weaving chairs” (low-warp looms) and the tufted rugs, like the Turkish 
or Persians, on high-warp looms. The usual size of these home-loomed rugs 
is from 4 feet wide by 8 feet long to about 6 feet wide by 10 feet long. The 
industry has not been organized to any extent. Rug weaving is done, how- 
ever, in considerable quantities, inthe public institutions throughout the coun- 
try. German-made aniline dyes are generally in use. For the flatly-woven peas- 
ant pieces, native Roumanian wool, roughly spun on a spinning haspel is often 
used. For finer pieces in the tufted weave a smoother spun native or imported 
wool is provided. It seems there is a possibility of employing the weaving 
ability of entire villages to bring this craft into a commercial basis in 
Roumania if sufhcient funds can be procured for the purpose. 

Among the Serbians, who comprise a large part of the population of 
Yugo-Slavia, hand crafts are coming to the fore. The Women’s Society of 
Serbia, old established, and maintaining many branches throughout the coun- 
try, encourages and helps the peasants to make beautiful embroideries and 
woven pieces. Through the activity of this society, many pleasing rugs are 
woven and markets are being found for them in their own country, and in 
other places. This is being carried on much the same as in Sweden, although 


to a lesser extent. 


GREECE 


Greece, at the very southern end of the Balkan territory, has been largely 
rehabilitated, and is encouraging activity in rug weaving. 
The cities of Salonika and Athens, particularly, are progressing in all 
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manner of modern ways. Whole villages have been built in Greece since the 
war, to house thousands of Greek refugees from Asia Minor. 

From the writings of Ancient Greeks, it has been found that the weav- 
ing of rugs was an industry of that country in ancient times, and Theban and 
Spartan carpets are mentioned. The carpet weaving of Ancient Greece was 
gradually introduced into her colonies in Asia Minor and carpets of Pergamos 
and of Byzantium became known as Greek and Persian carpets. 

Rug weaving disappeared from Greece, except in individual cases, when 
that country was conquered by Rome. By that time the weaving of rugs had 
been definitely established in Asia Minor. The Turks showed little interest 
in rug weaving until the end of the seventeenth century. Up to that time this 
craft had been carried on there principally by the Greeks. Gradually, Turks 
and Armenians established themselves as rug weavers. The Turkish domina- 
tion of the Balkan Peninsula and Asia Minor endured for 500 years and dur- 
ing those centuries “Turkish” rugs became world renowned, although the 
majority of the real workers were Greeks and Armenians. 

Modern efforts to re-establish rug weaving in Greece began in 1916 
when one small plant with ten looms was set up in Megara, and another small 
plant was begun at Hydra. Modern Greek rug weaving of importance began 
sn 1923 and has made phenomenal progress. Following the retreat of the 
Greek army from Asia Minor, in 1922, a half-million Greek refugees fled to 
the mother country. An influx of such numbers demanded immediate eco- 
nomic provision. About four-fifths of these refugees were trained in some 
part of rug making, in designing, dyeing, weaving. It was, therefore, natu- 
ral that this industry should have been immediately begun on Greek soil. In 
October 1922, there were four plants in Greece, with 130 looms and 220 
workers. In 1926 there were 80 plants, 3,000 looms, and 8,000 workers, who 
produced 150,000 square meters of rugs and carpets during that year. The 
numbers of looms, plants, and workers have considerably increased since 
1926. The rugs manufactured in Greece today are of several Oriental types, 
principally Ghiordes, Oushak, Sparta, Sivas, and Seldjouk. While the Greek 
government has desired to interest a large number of the refugees in agricul 
ture, the weaving of rugs has not interfered with this, as some other industries 
might have done. Rug making is not exclusively a factory industry, as it may 
be, and is, partly carried on in the homes. In this way, women and children, 


and especially young girls, can materially help in the aggregate output. The 
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Near East Relief has established rug weaving in the orphanages of Greece and 
many children throughout the country are taking to this craft naturally and 
efficiently. 

The largest exports of Greek rugs are sent to the United States, England 
and France. During 1928, approximately 130,000 square yards were im- 
ported into our country. During the last three years the rug industry in 
Greece has been experiencing a financial depression and readjustment. How- 
ever, this is being actively taken under consideration by the Greek govern- 
ment and several corrective policies have been suggested. As the Greek refu 
gee population of the country is largely composed of natural rug weavers, 
who have inherited generations of training in their craft, an important out- 
put of rugs and a continued high standard of workmanship may be expected 


of them. 


Acknowledgment is made of the courtesy of the State School of Applied 
Art at Lwow for Plates 6, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14 and 15. 
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GERMANY 


The history of rug weaving in Germany, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia 
must properly begin with the story of Germany. In order to understand the 
close connection between the present industrial output of carpets and rugs 
from these countries and their striking similarity, it is necessary to look back 
into history, through many centuries. 

“Germani” was the name first used, apparently by Julius Cesar, for 
the people who lived in central Europe. This word may have been used origi 
nally to designate the Celtic tribes and probably meant “neighbor,” for there 
were many tribes of people living in neighborly contact with each other in 
central Europe. 

A century or so later, about 100 A.D., Tacitus wrote that “Germany 
was inhabited by a great number of tribes, speaking the same language and 
worshipping the same Gods.” 

During the next eight or nine centuries, the smaller tribes gradually 
became extinct or else allied themselves in groups to form larger tribes, which 
later became amalgamated, thus laying the foundation for a recognized 
nation. At the beginning of the tenth century there were several important 
Duchies in Germany, viz., Saxony, Franconia, Bavaria, Swabia and Lorraine. 
Saxony, Franconia and Bavaria were distinctly German. The laws of the 
Bavarians had been put into writing as early as the eighth century. 
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Austria began as a frontier county of Germany and was founded by 
Charlemagne about the year 800. The old Roman town of Vindobona, since 
called Vienna, was the center of its life and activities. Here the counts of 
Badenberg, who later became dukes, held court for three hundred years and 
more. Vienna was a famous place, even in those days, and often gathered 
within her gates some of the greatest poets and musicians of the times. 

In the development of most countries, the first industry was necessarily 
agriculture. The cultivation of the soil to provide for the needs of the people 
spread rapidly from the tenth century on. In the eleventh century the mining 
of silver and copper began to assume importance as an industry. 

Agriculture and mining naturally led to the development of handcrafts. 
The people learned to make use of the wool from their sheep and wove mate- 
rials which could be used for warmth. Leather was made from the hides of 
animals, and as methods were evolved and improved, both tanners and 
weavers became important in the industries of the country. 

The quarrying and cutting of stone also began at an early date and this 
resulted in the building of cathedrals, churches, castles and city walls. At one 
time the main difference between a town and a village in Germany was that 
a town was enclosed by a wall. 

The Cathedral of Worms was built between the years 1100 and 1200. 
Cologne Cathedral was begun about 1270 and finished about 1322. Heidel- 
berg Castle was begun in the thirteenth century. With these, and numbers 
of other great and important buildings, came the demand for some kind of 
appropriate furnishings. Carvers in stone had become proficient, skilled 
workers in metal were springing into existence, and necessarily competent 
weavers were required. Materials to hang on the walls, to keep out cold and 
drafts and for occasional use on the floors were needed, not only for actual 
warmth, but as a pleasing relief from the hard stone interiors. 

The weaving craft was largely developed in the monasteries, and in the 
great houses of important people spinning and weaving were carried on under 
the supervision of a head craftsman. In this way much of the cloth for cloth 
ing as well as other fabrics for general use was made on the estates of the 
wealthy class. 

The monks did a great deal to further the crafts in Germany and in 
about the year 900 some monks from the Abbey of St. Gall settled at Mainz 
for the purpose of making woolen fabrics. Skilled artisans found their work 
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in demand. They gradually migrated into other towns and the art of hand- 
weaving along with other crafts spread steadily throughout the country. 
Weavers who had been bondsmen on estates established themselves as free 
workers by remaining in any town or city for a year and one day, after which 
time their former lords could not demand their return. In this way weavers 
began to make money and trade grew. The textile crafts first developed and 
flourished most largely in the towns and cities along the Rhine. An immigra- 
tion of clever Flemish weavers helped this along and through them the 
weavers’ guilds were first formed in Germany. At the end of the eleventh 
century there was an association of this kind in Mainz and in the early twelfth 
century a weavers’ guild in Cologne. 

The first great highway for commerce in Germany was the river Rhine 
and this made Cologne the greatest market and trading center of the country 
in medieval times. The craft of weaving spread from Mainz and from 
Cologne to nearby towns and was firmly established through the Rhine and 
Westphalia districts by the twelfth century. An important highway was also 
made from Leipzig to Breslau which ran through Gorlitz. This explains the 
early development of the textile industry in Silesia.and Saxony. There were, 
of course, also early roads to Italy through the Alps. These highways opened 
up Bavaria and greatly increased the importance of Nuremberg and Augs 
berg. Asa consequence, the weaving industry early became intrenched there. 

Plate 4 shows a wood engraving by Jost Ammon, dated 1568, and 
depicts a weaver at his loom in Niiremberg. This shows him seated on a 
rounded bench, working at a high-warp loom, and with his wools and other 
materials placed conveniently near him. Plate 5 also is a photograph of an 
old wood engraving. This is dated 1698 and shows the interior of a larger 
weaving establishment in Germany. Here two women weavers are busy at 
a low-warp loom while the different processes of preparing the wool, making 
the drawing for the design, are being carried on in the same room. Both of 
these engravings are of considerable historical importance. Plate 3 shows a 
fragment of a very old German hand-tufted wall hanging. This depicts part 
of an ecclesiastical subject and shows the Angel of the Annunciation. This 
was probably woven in such surroundings as pictured in Plate 4. 

About 1521 Austria was independently governed, and in 1526 the 
Austrian Hungarian Monarchy was formed, thus separating Austria ofh- 


cially from the German Government. 
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The first king of Bohemia was contemporaneous with the Norman Con- 
quest. Acting almost constantly as a buffer between Germany and Poland 
and between Germany and the Slavic people, Bohemia was engaged in endless 
bickerings and warfare with Germany; but from the tenth century to 1620 
she maintained an independent kingdom. From about this latter date Bohemia 
became part of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 

A national system of enterprise came to the fore in Germany during the 
nineteenth century, and the textile industry became better organized and of 
greater importance than in any previous period. Rug weaving, a very old 
craft throughout the country, was stimulated as never before. The manu- 
facture of carpets and rugs became highly specialized, in order to meet every 
kind of demand for many varieties of material and weave. Highly trained 
specialists in all departments were constantly experimenting in order to im- 
prove the efficiency of production. Hitherto unknown textile fibres were 
discovered and subjected to tests. Chemical laboratories were busy and dye 
stuffs were produced as nearly perfect as human invention could make them. 
Various weaves were studied in relation to the raw materials to be employed 
and with an understanding of their intended use. Even the scientific action 
of light as regards the dyes, fabrics and weaves became an important factor 
in helping to create carpets and rugs which would capture a large part of the 
world trade. 

Hand-tufted carpets naturally head the list in point of artistic beauty and 
importance of all German-made floor coverings. These are generally called 
Smyrna carpets by the German trade. They are the most costly to produce 
and the most luxurious floor fabrics, made in that country although woven 
on the simplest of looms. The introduction of hand-tying in Germany for 
organized commercial purposes, occurred about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Looms for this purpose were set up at Schmiedeberg in Silesia and 
subsequently at Wurzen in Saxony, at Cottbus, Gorlitz and other places. 

Most of the larger carpet factories have their own spinning mills and 
German dyes have a world-wide reputation for beauty and fastness of color. 
Seamless, hand-knotted carpets are made in Germany up to twelve metres 
(about 40 feet) in width. Different grades and weights of wool up to the 
finest worsted are used for the varying qualities. The tying of the colored 
wools into the warp is done chiefly by-girls and women. Of course, the qual 
ity of the piece depends largely also upon the number of knots tied into each 
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inch of warp. The coarser qualities require thicker wool and less labor. The 
costlier pieces are made with finer wool or worsted and more knots to the 
square inch, therefore, a greater amount of labor and more money. 

Considerable inventive genius in Germany was for years devoted to pro- 
ducing a mechanical method of tying wool knots into a warp, in order to make 
a fabric having the appearance of a hand-knotted material, but with less hand 
labor required and, therefore, quicker of production and less costly. When 
this method was finally put into active work, it was still too costly to be used 
successfully. However, constantly added improvements to machinery have 
produced an exceedingly clever fabric, having very nearly the appearance of 
a handtied knot and at considerably less cost of production. 

The power-loom production of carpets and rugs had become a vast in- 
dustry in Germany at the time of the war in 1914. The making of chenille 
axminster, which originated in Scotland, was introduced into Germany in 
1877. Probably every known kind of carpet has been made within the bound- 
aries of the German territory, including brussels, wilton, velvet, axminster, 
ingrain, tapestry, with numerous variations. Since the war the carpet and 
rug industry in Germany has been gradually reviving and is now working 
toward a fair sized output. 


AUSTRIA 


The Austrian Republic has a much smaller territory than that which 
comprised, before the war, the Austrian-Hungarian Empire. It consists 
chiefly now of the German speaking part of the older Austria, with the gay 
and ancient city of Vienna still its capital. 

As in Germany, rug weaving has been for centuries a well-known craft 
throughout Austria. The making of hand-knotted carpets became a definite 
industry in Austria certainly very early in the nineteenth century. An impor- 
tant factory was founded in 1810 at or near Vienna, which has never ceased 
to operate since that time. This business has remained in the same family 
during all these years, carried on from father to son, for several generations. 
At present it occupies two large factories in towns near Vienna. These are 
run on the most efficient lines with every convenience and invention possible 
to make working conditions profitable and pleasant. There are specially built 
homes for the employees, with all known modern improvements making for 


comfortable living. 
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Many important rugs which have come to the United States during the 
past thirty years or more were made in this Austrian factory. In addition, 
have been woven there, rugs for many titled people of Europe; for the Court 
Palace in Vienna, and for the Royal Summer Palace at Schonbrunn, for costly 
hotels and clubs, both in Europe and America. 

The excellent fabric made by the Austrians combines perfect technique 
and artistic coloring with splendid wearing qualities. Owing perhaps to their 
geographical position in the middle of Europe and their constant intermin- 
gling with other races, they are an understanding and most versatile people. 
They seem to be able to catch the spirit of and render in an interesting way, 
designs which originated in France, England or the Orient, as successfully as 


to produce their native ideas. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


The Republic of Czecho-Slovakia was established in 1918. Its territory 
consists of the lands which had for centuries contained a large Czech popula- 
tion, Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia. These had been part of Austria. Also 
Slovakia and Carpathian Ruthenia, which were formerly part of the Hun- 
garian territories. In addition, a section of Prussian Silesia, which had been 
largely populated by Czechs, was ceded from Germany to the new republic. 

From all of the foregoing, it may be appreciated how closely these three 
countries have been intertwined throughout the centuries; in geographical 
situation, and in political and personal contact. Many Czechs, Austrians and 
Germans have lived as neighbors in the same cities and towns and often have 
worked side by side at the same crafts. Therefore, it is only natural that their 
rugs, as well as other industrial outputs, should be very similar in technique 
and appearance even though preserving in each case some few individual 
characteristics. 

However, Czecho-Slovakia with a population of about 15,000,000, now 
has within her borders far the greater part of the industries which before the 
war of 1914 were on Austrian soil and under Austrian dominion. Also, a 
number of the valuable industrial plants which formerly belonged to Ger- 
many are now in Czecho-Slovakia. In order to give some idea of the actual 
proportions in this matter, it may be useful to quote a few figures relative to 
the textile industry in this country. 
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In AustroHungary before the war, there were nearly 4,000,000 
spindles. Now nearly 75 per cent of these are in CzechoSlovakia. Also in 
this latter country there are about 90 per cent of the mechanical looms which 
were formerly under Austrian rule. From these few figures it will readily be 
seen that CzechoSlovakia can produce fabrics in great quantities. Rugs and 
carpets occupy a good share of her woolen industries. It is estimated that she 
has 5,000 workmen employed in the manufacture of carpets in factories and 
about 1,000 home workers. Raw materials for use in the carpet industry are 
imported into the country free of duty. 

Most of the industrial activity of CzechoSlovakia is in the Czech sec- 
tion, which was formerly Bohemia and part of Silesia. Carpet and rug weav 
ing centers principally around Prague and Liberec. The Czechs are an ener’ 
getic people. From the moment they obtained their country they set to work, 
and have stayed at work to a surprising degree ever since, to make every asset 
count to the utmost, in their success. 

Czecho-Slovakian territory is relatively small in area, home consump: 
tion is limited, they therefore need to export the greater part of their large 
industrial output. They make important showings and obtain large orders 
at the Leipzig fairs and have established similar fairs of their own at Prague, 
Liberec, and Bratislava. In addition, they have established their own whole- 
sale houses in this and other countries. 

It is not surprising to find that large quantities of woolen floor coverings 
come into this country from CzechoSlovakia. In 1927 we received 530 tons 
of carpets and rugs from that country, and a still larger amount went to the 
United Kingdom. In contrast, it may be interesting to note that, on account 
of her large home market, the Austro-Hungarian Empire in 1913, shipped 
only 70 tons to both of these countries. 

The Czechs send us especially large shipments of machine-made carpets. 
The largest yardage of this is chenille, with other axminsters, wilton, and 
brussels following closely along, in large quantities. 

Nearly all of the rugs which are made-to-order for us in Germany, 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia are woven from designs made in this country. 
These are sent to whatever factory is to weave the rug. There the loom pat: 
tern is made from our sketch. One entire repeat of the design is drawn and 
painted, full size, on paper ruled into tiny squares. Each square on the paper 
represents one knot of wool to be tied into the warp, by hand, if the rug 1s 
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an expensive hand-tufted fabric. Sometimes there are many repeats in the 
design, so only a small section of the rug may be needed in the loom pattern, 
which may be used as many times as is needed, to complete the size of the rug 
ordered. In other cases where an elaborate design is required, a full quarter 
or more, or perhaps even the whole rug may have to be drawn and painted 
on the squared paper. This in itself is an expensive operation and requires 
time and skilled workers. The better artists, of course, can translate the small- 
scale designs into something much more beautiful and artistic than can the 
less talented or inexperienced ones. It is surprising what a difference this one 
point will make in the finished rug. Even though working from equally good 
small sketches, an artistic translation makes a vastly superior rug, in point of 
design, to an indifferent or clumsily rendered loom pattern. 

After these working papers are finished, the wools are dyed for use in 
the knotting. Every color in the original sketch is matched as closely as pos- 
sible and enough of each is dyed to make the rug. Often pieces of fabrics 
which are to be used in the room with the rug, for curtains, furniture cover- 
ings, etc., are sent with the sketch and these must be carefully considered in 
dyeing the wools or worsteds for the rug. 

Then the weaving begins. This is usually done by girls and women, who 
sit side by side in front of the high-warp loom. The warps have been prepared 
and properly strung for the size and quality of the piece to be made. These 
are usually of cotton, or linen, according to the kind of fabric to be woven. 
In the better qualities the weft is of wool. The pile is tied in, knot by knot, 
of the coarse or fine wool or of worsted, whichever the case may be, accord- 
ing to the quality ordered. The number of knots varies from about 31/5 by 
31/ to the square inch to about 8 by 8 to the square inch. Occasional pieces 
may be made in a still finer weave. 

Naturally, a fine design may be much more beautifully rendered in a fine 
quality; that is, 64 knots of wool in each square inch of fabric will be able 
to say far more in the same size rug than 10 or 16 knots in each square inch. 
Two weft threads are usually woven into the warp between each row of 
knots. When the weaving and knotting are finished, the rug is taken off the 
loom and put through a shearing machine. This leaves a smooth, even surface 
and a pile usually from 1/, inch to 7/g inch high, according to the thickness 
desired. After a little hand finishing on the ends and a good brushing the rug 
is ready to be packed and shipped to its destination. Rugs are made by this 
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process up to almost any size and in any shape, without seam. Some of these 
hand-knotted rugs are intricately shaped on the looms, to fit into bow win’ 
dows, around curving stairs or projecting hearths, or to comply with other 
special requirements. Circular and oval rugs have been considerably in 
demand during the past few years. The Austrians are also carving some of 
their rugs now, that is, clipping around the edges of certain parts of the design 
by hand, in much the same way that a Savonnerie rug is carved. 

In general, while the rugs of all three of these countries are very similar, 
there is enough distinct personality in each so that an expert can nearly 
always know just where each rug has been made. Many splendid rugs are 
woven by hand in Germany and a good many of them came into our country 
during 1928. At present the largest yardage imported into this country from 
Germany is in velvet and tapestry carpets. The Austrians render designs 
particularly well and excel in beautiful blending of colors. Certainly they 
put forth workmanship of the highest quality and weave rugs worthy to be 
used in the most palatial surroundings. They send us a substantial number 
of hand-tufted rugs each year, but at present very little machine-made car- 
pet. The Czechs are remarkable for their brilliant colorings, for the Czechs 
possess that great love for color with which the Slav race is endowed, and an 
inherent artistic ability. 

Plate 1 reproduces the water-color sketch from which the oval rug was 
made for the Palm Room in the Hotel Roosevelt in New York City. This rug 
was woven by hand in Austria. It is 45 feet 8 inches wide by 57 feet 8 inches 
long and contains almost ten million hand-tied knots. While this carpet has 
the appearance, when in place on the floor, of one rug, it was woven in three 
sections, in order to be more easily handled, as the entire rug is very heavy. 
Also the design is so planned that the central section, which is 20 feet 0 inches 
by 45 feet 8 inches could be taken up, if desired to make a place for dancing, 
still leaving what would appear to be a complete rug at each end of the room. 

Plate 15 showsa corner section of the water-color sketch from which was 
made a very large rug for the main lounge in The Congressional Country Club 
of Washington, D.C. This rug was woven by hand in Germany. It is one of 
several large rugs made in Germany for important rooms in that club, all of 
which are splendid examples of the weaver’s craft and show the touch of 
master workmanship. 

Plate 7 is a photograph of a section of a rug recently woven in Austria. 
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This is an Austrian design rendered in the modern spirit. The knots are of 
a highly polished worsted, about 64 knots to the square inch; the rug has a 
deep, rich pile. It is beautifully carved by hand, around the ornament, which 
leaves the flowers, in natural colors, in relief against a background in beautiful 
shades of brown. 

So many splendid rugs have been made in these three countries, that it 
would take many books to describe even a few of the best of them. Wher- 
ever they are in use, whether in this country or in some foreign land, in a 
private home, or in a hotel, club, or theatre, they are faithfully and beauti- 
fully fulfilling their purpose for they are most excellent and satisfying floor 


coverings. 


Acknowledgment is made of the courtesy of the Persian Rug Manufactory 
for Plates 1, 2, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16; also of the courtesy 
of John A, Colby and Sons for Plate 13. 
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BELGIUM 


While the Belgium of today has existed as an independent nation only 
since 1830, the Belgian peoples had been notable for many centuries. Cesar 
invaded the country now called Belgium in 57 B.C. and found a people difh- 
cult to conquer. History, far back in early days, speaks of the Belgians as 
“the bravest of all the people of Gaul.” 

The dense forests of Ardennes and the marshy swamps of the coast dis- 
tricts were, alike, almost impenetrable to invaders. The territory now called 
Belgium remained under Roman domination for several centuries during 
which time it progressed in civilization and culture. 

The country which we know as Belgium has always comprised two dis- 
tinct parts, both racially and physically. In its physical nature the Eastern 
and Northern part is naturally low and flat with marshes and swamps. This 
section acquired the name of the low-lands and has been frequently referred 
to by that term. It is politically known in history as Flanders, and as such 
acquired wealth and fame. Its people were of Teutonic stock and spoke the 
Dutch language. 

The Western and Southern area is mountainous and covered with dense 
forests. Its people were called the Walloons. These were of Celtic stock and 
a French-speaking people. 

Strangely enough, through all their differences of race, language and 
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natural surroundings, these people have always been friends and have become 
indissolubly moulded into one nation. The Walloons became miners and 
workers in metals and developed great skill in these crafts. 

But it is the Flemings who interest us most keenly at the moment, for 
these natives of the low-lands became the greatest of all the people of the 
world in the textile crafts. Gradually the marshes were drained and more 
and more of the lowland districts came under cultivation. The coast section 
of Flanders from early times was given over largely to sheep raising. This 
industry dates back to the Roman occupation. Some kind of woolen cloth 
seems always to have been woven there. 

The people were naturally industrious. The low, flat country afforded 
few outside amusements or diversions. Roads were swampy and difficult to 
travel and the inhabitants of Flanders spent most of their time in their homes. 
Lace making and embroidery were early developed and Flemish women 
became experts in these crafts. The wool from native sheep was spun and 
woven into cloth, and then tapestry weaving gradually progressed until it 
developed into a national industry. 

Flanders became a religious country. A number of monasteries were 
built and considerable weaving was carried on in them. Feudal times saw the 
beginning of great castles and ladies of the nobility prided themselves on the 
number of their female attendants. All were expected to be busy with weav- 
ing, lace making or embroidery; and so the home, the monastery, the convent 
and the castle assumed important parts in the development of tapestry in 
Flanders. Through their industry along these lines the Flemish people steadily 
gained wealth and this brought power and independence. 

There are tales of the monks weaving tapestry in the year 890. High- 
warp looms have, according to all tradition, certainly been in use in this part 
of Europe since the ninth century. And although the wall tapestries of 
Flanders became the great weaving industry of the country and obtained 
world-wide recognition and fame, some floor pieces were woven through the 
centuries. There was an order from the Bishop of Auxerre, who died in 840, 
for some carpets for his church and these were most probably made by 
Flemish weavers. 

By the year 960 cloth markets were established in Flanders. The charter 
of Grammont, in 1068, made excellent provisions for business and commerce 


in cloths and woven fabrics. Other towns sprang into existence rapidly 
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through the industry and skill of the craftsmen. The merchandising of their 
products became more and more of a business and sea-trading was developed. 
In 1127 a mercantile fleet of two hundred ships set sail from Flanders for 
Italian ports. Flemish products of the loom were becoming world known and 
famous for their artistic beauty and general excellence of workmanship. This 
was the beginning of the great prosperity of the country. Cities grew quickly. 
When London had a population of only fifty thousand, Ghent was a city of 
two hundred and fifty thousand; Ypres numbered two hundred thousand, 
and Courtrai and Bruges each were cities of one hundred thousand inhabr 
tants. At this time England supplied the greater part of the wool used, as the 
native supply was only a small part of the amount needed. 

By the middle of the fifteenth century Brussels was a city of size and 
importance and noted for her laces, embroideries and carpets. Trade in tapes- 
tries and in all the products of the artisans of the country made Antwerp one 
of the richest commercial seaports in the world. 

The town of Arras was noted for her weavings way back in Roman 
times, when she was called Nomenticum. This city became particularly 
famous for her tapestries during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and 
up to the middle of the fifteenth century, when she was captured by Louis XI 
of France. Although the greatness of her weaving began to decline from that 
time, the name “Arras” has stood throughout the centuries and into our own 
times as synonymous with the most glorious woven wall hangings of the ages. 

After England began to weave her own wool, Flanders had to find her 
supply elsewhere and during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries im- 
ported most of it from Spain. The development of weaving in England was 
a serious blow to the craft in Flanders. Although overshadowed by her 
tapestries, one great proof of the knowledge and practice of rug weaving in 
Flanders, in the high-warp, knotted technique, 1s the fact that many Flemish 
weavers went over to England and helped very materially to develop rug 
weaving in that country. 

Brussels carpet was invented, and named for Brussels, the city of its 
birth, where it was and still is manufactured in large quantities. The exact 
date of the appearance of brussels carpet does not seem available. We know 
that as early as 1749 it must have been well known, as it was then copied, 
and its manufacture begun in England. At that time it was a tedious hand- 
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In a small village near Oudenardes tapestries and rugs are now being 
woven from modern designs, painted by artists of today. This place is becom- 
ing a center for modern work. Most of the weaving is done in the homes by 
the women and girls of the village. Tapestries have been made at Oudenardes 
since the fifteenth century, usually in foliage designs, and with woodland or 
hunting scenes. In fact, the name “Oudenardes” has long been in general 
use as the term for tapestries with verdure designs. 

At the present time, hand-tufted rugs are woven in commercial quanti 
ties in several places in Belgium. Machine-made carpets are, however, far 
the larger part of the woolen floor covering industry of Belgium. These main: 
tain the high standard for which Belgian weavings have always been noted. 
We import a substantial amount of brussels carpet and a fair amount of wil- 
ton into our country from Belgium each year. A large yardage of machine- 
made carpeting is shipped from Belgium into Great Britain each year. The 
principal rug and carpet weaving centers in Belgium are Brussels, St. 
Nicholas, Wevelghem, and Oudenardes and around the northern and eastern 
sections of the country. 

Plate 1 shows a water-color drawing of a needlework rug recently made 
in Belgium. This rug is about 4 feet 6 inches wide by about 7 feet 6 inches 
long. In workmanship it is a true descendent of the centuries of fine needle- 
work which helped to make the country famous and in coloring it rivals the 
tapestries for which the Flemings became noted. The groundwork is in a 
herring-bone stitch and the design in a cross stitch. In texture it is substantial 
and heavy enough to be properly used on the floor, but it would be equally 
suitable for a wall hanging. Its technique takes us back to seventeenth and 
eighteenth century days, when great ladies spent many hours over their 
embroidery frames and tried to outrival each other in pulling many-hued 
wools through canvas to form decorative pieces which were to blossom as 
the rose. 

Plates 2, 3 and 5 are photographs of machine-made, seamless wilton car- 
pets. These are typical of the high-class present-day machine-made products 
of the country. They are made on wide looms, up to 12 feet, and show a 
clever planning of colors. 

Plate 4 shows a section of an old (sixteenth century) Brussels tapestry, 
now in the Cluny Museum of Paris. This is the type of design which could 
well be used for a floor piece. 
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HOLLAND 


Holland, through many centuries, shared the fortunes and misfortunes 
of the Belgic people. Although the Dutch temperament and culture have 
always been decidedly different from that of the Flemings and of the 
Walloons, still there were many things in common. The close physical situa- 
tion of the Netherlands and Belgium induced close personal contact. For a 
few years Belgium was under Dutch rule, but in 1830 the two countries sepa- 
rated and again formed independent kingdoms. 

The people of Holland never cultivated the art of weaving to the extent 
that their neighbors, the Flemings did. Nevertheless, for centuries there have 
been looms and home-made textiles in Holland. Considerable wool has always 
been grown there and peasant women spent most of their winter evenings 
making some sort of fabric for home use. 

Oriental rugs were brought into Holland and were used in the homes 
of the wealthy. In nearly all old paintings of Dutch interiors Oriental rugs, 
usually Turkish, form part of the furnishings (see Plate 6). No wonder then 
that when the people of Holland began to weave rugs they copied or nearly 
copied the designs which they were accustomed to seeing in the pieces which 
had been brought from the East. These designs and colorings suited the 
Dutch idea of luxurious floor coverings and harmonized well with their mas- 
sive, richly carved, fine old furniture. 

Holland has a rug.weaving history. The first factory for making hand- 
knotted floor coverings was at Amersfoort. A little later, in 1797, the Royal 
Deventer Carpet Factory was founded. This was in the City of Deventer 
and was devoted to the weaving of hand-tufted rugs in designs and colorings 
adapted from Oriental carpets. 

Plates 8, 9, 10 and 11 are photographs of designs used in the Deventer 
Carpet Factory a hundred years or more ago. These are all of the Oriental 
type of design, but changed and elaborated a little to suit the taste of the 
people of Holland. 

None of these designs is a literal copy of Oriental weaving, as anyone 
will see at a glance, who is thoroughly acquainted with Turkish and Persian 
rugs. Note especially the French influence in the design of Plate 11 and the 
florid, leaf-form embellishment and curved tendril forms of Plate 8: also the 
absence of band borders and inner border lines on both of these. While the 
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designs in Plates 9 and 10 follow Oriental traditions somewhat more closely, 
a careful study of these will reveal motifs quite unlike either the Turkish or 
the Persian. In coloring, these are more truly Oriental. Rich reds, with blues, 
greens, ivory, plum, and other colors, made these rugs a warm and welcoming 
background for Dutch interiors. 

Plate 7 is photographed from a fragment of a rug woven in Holland 
close to a hundred years ago. This is in an Oriental type of design and shows 
the rough, pebbly surface which is found in nearly all Dutch hand-tufted 
rugs. The warp is of natural color wool, the weft of red wool and the tufted 
pile in Oriental colors, blues, greens, ivory, pale yellow, rose and black, with 
the ground outside of the medallion in a red toward the henna shade. There 
are about sixteen knots of wool tied into each square inch and the Ghiordes 
knot is used. This was probably made of native Dutch wool. The best quali- 
ties of hand-tufted rugs made in Holland still have wool warps which make 
a rather thick, soft fabric and their rugs have retained the pebbly surface of 
earlier pieces. 

The royal family of Holland has always been interested in the progress 
of rug-knotting and carpet-weaving and King William II (1817-1890) espe- 
cially enjoyed visiting the factory at Deventer. The royal country place or 
summer palace at Apeldoorn is not far from Deventer and King William fre- 
quently inspected the process of rug-weaving there and watched the fabrics 
grow under the nimble fingers of the weavers. About 1900 a new mill was 
added to the Deventer factory, for the manufacture of wilton carpet, which 
up to that time had been imported from France and England. 

In 1863 The Royal Carpet Factory of Rotterdam was founded. At first 
only cocoa matting was made here, but in 1887 this factory also began the 
weaving of hand-tufted woolen carpets, the same as were being made at 
Deventer. The Hague Factory of Hand-Made Rugs was founded at the 
Hague in 1900. 

Soon after the war in 1919, these three factories were combined under 
the name of Royal United Carpet Factories. At present the hand-tufted 
fabric is being made almost entirely at Rotterdam. The knots are tied by 
women and girls and the wool is cut into the proper short lengths for them, 
in order to insure quicker knotting. While native wool is used, there it not 
sufficient of this for the entire production, so wool has to be imported for a 


large percentage of the rugs and carpets now being woven in Holland. 
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4. CORNER OF A SIXTEENTH CENTURY BRUSSELS TAPESTRY NOW IN THE CLUNY MUSEUM, PARIS. 
THIS TYPE OF DESIGN MAY HAVE BEEN WOVEN INTO FLOOR PIECES 
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6. “THE GUITAR LESSON” BY TERBORCH, A NATIVE DUTCH PAINTER OF THE I7TH 


CENTURY. HE LIVED AT DEVENTER AND DIED THERE IN 1rO8r. THE ORIENTAL RUG 
THE DEVENTER 


SHOWN IS THE TYPE USED IN HOMES AT THAT TIME AND FROM WHICH 
FACTORY FIRST TOOK ITS DESIGN MOTIFS AND COLORINGS 


7, FRAGMENT OF A DUTCH RUG OF A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


8, THIS AND FIGURE 9 ARE DEVENTER DESIGNS OF A CENTURY AGO 


9. ORIENTAL MOTIFS IN A DEVENTER RUG 


DESIGN OF A CENTURY AGO 
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10. A CENTURY OLD DEVENTER DESIGN WITH ORIENTAL MOTIFS 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO SHOWING FRENCH INFLUENCE 


II. A DEVENTER DESIGN OF A 
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The Deventer factory is at this time almost exclusively devoted to the 
production of machine-‘made carpets. Holland has a large home consumption 
for her rugs and carpets and, in addition, exports an appreciable amount. 

Some of the best artists of the country are now designing rugs for the 
Dutch factories and many decidedly modern designs are being translated by 
tufts of wool into their floor fabrics. Side by side, with these, the Dutch tradi- 
tional adaptations of Oriental designs are being woven into carpets. Holland 
has cleverly progressed in various improvements in the machinery for carpet 
production and is successfully making a machine-knotted fabric which is a 
close copy of the real hand-tied knot. Dutch rugs and carpets are finding their 
way tothis country. They are of splendid materials and are well put together. 
Altogether, they form a sturdy and enduring contribution to the rugs of 


European manufacture and are not lacking in richness and artistry. 
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Italy, the immortal land of romance, has turned her thoughts only 
slightly toward any organized form of rug weaving. Her silken stuffs early 
became famous for their glorious beauty all over the world and today main- 
tain their high rank in the domain of textiles. Italian damasks, brocades and 
velvets have clothed queens and princes, enhanced the lavishness of court 
functions and enriched the furnishings of palaces for many centuries. 

Tapestries have also been woven to some extent in Italy. Flemish 
weavers went there, from time to time, to instruct and to superintend the 
work. In 1546 an Academy of Instruction in tapestry weaving was organized 
in Florence. This craft flourished particularly under the Medici in the City 
of Flowers. There were also tapestry works at Venice. 

Silks and velvets appealed to the Italian temperament. Woven pictures 
in tapestry fired their imagination and blended well with their love of the 
pictorial and of painting, but the fabric of rugs seems'to have been too heavy 
and cumbersome for their fancy. Their climate did not actually require rugs 
for protection against cold, as in many Northern countries, and the wealthy 
classes had their rugs brought to them from the East. Almost priceless prod- 
ucts of Persian and Turkish looms enriched the interiors of Italian palaces. 

To find rugs woven in Italy we must visit the homes of the peasants. 


Here we find that the housewives and young girls have portrayed in woven 
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fabrics the familiar things of their daily life. Again we realize the Italian love 
of pictures. Flowers, birds and animals, meandering vines, their religious 
symbols, all appear in their rugs. The lion of Italy and the double-headed 
eagle, bear witness to their national pride, and the fountain of life frequently 
woven into their warps speaks of legends and traditions. 

The best woolen rugs seem to have been made in the Abruzzi district, 
as the finest quality of native wool is grown here and the women of this sec- 
tion have long been proficient weavers. Through Campania, in and around 
Naples; through Calabria and in Sardinia, rug weaving has attained popu 
larity. In these sections which are further South, and hotter, however, the 
quality of the wool is inferior and frequently raw silk, linen, cotton, and a 
material very similar to jute (produced from fibres of broom) have been used 
in the rugs, sometimes combined with wool. 

Italian peasant rugs show a large variety of technique. Several weaves 
may be combined in one piece. The double-faced tapestry weave and the 
knotted process have both been used. The knots are fairly coarse and the pile 
long and glossy. Hand-knotted, woolen rugs have been made principally in 
the Abruzzi district. The technique most commonly used by Italian women 
further south and in Sardinia has an appearance similar to embroidery. 
Between the regular weft threads which are woven through the warp, are 
inserted threads of other colors to form the design. These threads of color 
are not broken off each time on the underside, but are carried along and 
picked up again when needed, and woven in between the regular weft threads 
wherever required to continue the design. This, of course, produces a flat 
fabric, but dissimilar to the usual kind of simple, flat weave. 

There is also a technique used by native Italian weavers which resembles 
the Alpujarra weave of Spain. This is the method of winding the weft over 
rods or pins to form raised loops on the surface. Italian women have used 
this process primarily for bedspreads, (the Spanish Alpujarras were also 
intended for bed covers) and have combined it with a flat surface for back- 
eround. Unlike the Alpujarras, the Italian looped-weave is usually in one 
color only, often in white, the looped-pile against the flat ground making the 
design, and creating values in light and shade. 

Old Italian peasant rugs are small in size and long and narrow in shape. 
This fact also implies that they were not made for actual floor use, but were 


intended for covers for tables, benches and marriage chests. The pieces which 
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are more nearly square and are usually made up of two or three widths sewn 
together, were probably woven for bed covers rather than for floor rugs. 
The Italian peasants used narrow looms. Those in the Abruzzi district were 
somewhat wider than the ones commonly in use further south. The oldest 
looms in Calabria and Sardinia could produce only strips of not more than 
66 centimetres in width (about 27 inches). In the older pieces the designs 
were carefully planned and executed so the motifs matched well when the 
strips were sewn together to form wider pieces. 

Zizzag lines are emphasized in Italian weavings and are their own charac 
teristic in the rendering of design. Few, if any, attempts at curves ever appear. 
All embellishment in the way of design is woven in to fit the nature of the 
fabric, in a most direct and naive manner. No attempt at shading or perspec- 
tive is apparent. Each motif appears flat on the background and this gives a 
distinctly decorative effect to the finished piece. The inherent love of play 
is seen in the depicting of horses with their riders, birds perched on the backs 
of animals or singing in the branches of trees, and in other combinations of 
human figures and animals. Age-old geometric forms, the star, the rhomboid 
and the latch or hook motifs are also woven into these rugs. Few inscriptions 
appear, but the initials or name of the weaver and owner were frequently 
inserted. On some of the very old pieces a narrow border near the edge shows 
a lace design. This often was used only on the sides. Horizontal stripes are 
a marked feature of design in these peasant rugs. Such stripes were used on 
the ends of many old rugs and in some cases groups of horizontal stripes sepa- 
rate the panels of design which are inserted at intervals throughout the length 
of the piece. 

In the district of Abruzzi and other mountainous sections, paler and 
cooler colors are found in the rugs than have been used in the southern dis- 
tricts. Although many of these have a ground of dark blue or brown, the 
oldest Italian rugs in the southern parts have usually a color combination of 
rather a light clear blue, somewhat toward the turquoise, a pale yellow, and 
a rather bricky red, on a white or natural color ground. In addition to the 
colors mentioned above, somewhat later rugs show an indigo blue, pale green, 
bottle-green, turkey-red and wine-red. The wine-red does not appear in very 
old pieces. Orange is seldom found and mauve or violet was never used. 

Peasant rug weaving declined in Italy when machine-made fabrics came 


into being and only recently has hand-weaving been revived to any extent. 
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Through carelessness and disregard for the real value of old hand-woven fab- 
rics, the largest part of old Italian rugs has been destroyed and lost. The few 
remaining pieces, however, are sufficient to establish their identity and much 
of their history. 

Plate 12 shows a famous painting now in the Louvre, “The Virgin,” by 
Jean de Paris. This artist was court painter to Louis XII, Charles VIII, and 
Francis I, of France, and usually depicted Italian scenes and ornament. Here 
he has shown what appears to be a sumptuous hand-knotted rug in Italian 
design, laid on the floor. 

Plates 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 and 20 show typical Italian peasant rugs. 
These are all woven with their own old designs and illustrate many of the 
characteristics mentioned above. 

Plates 19 and 21 illustrate two old Italian peasant rugs now in The Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. They came from a section near Naples, known as Terra 
di Lavoro, which means “the land of work.” These rugs are woven of wool, 
on hemp warps, and both have bottle-green grounds, in the flat or kelim 
weave. On this ground the design appears in an effect similar in appearance 
to embroidery, but actually part of the weaving. This is the technique 
described earlier in this chapter. Both rugs have cross stripes near the ends, 
in a knotted technique, making a few rows with a pile surface. The design 
colors are mostly yellow, white and red. The rug shown in illustration 21 
has a signature, “Caterina, C.N.,” woven in. 

Several exhibitions of native peasant art in Italy during the last twenty 
years or so have aroused interest in home-woven rugs. There is now a society 
called “Industrie Femminili Riunite,” under the patronage of a titled lady, 
which is aiming to bring her peasant arts back to Italy. Native women are 
being trained in almost forgotten methods of weaving. Old designs are being 
revived. Wools are being dyed in the simple colorings of long ago. And the 
inherent taste and ability of the village women is being encouraged to produce 
rugs of today which will be comparable to those of two or three centuries ago, 
in artistic beauty and interesting technique. If this can be developed into a 
really live art of today, and not merely a deadly copying of things which were 
created by the inspiration of other days, we shall see some interesting floor 
pieces from Italy. 

While the making of power-loom carpets is not a large industry in Italy, 


it is carried on there to some extent, and a small yardage of wilton and some 
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other carpets were imported into our country from Italy during 1928. ° 
Although Italy fills such an important place in the world with her beautiful 
and varied textiles for decorative hangings, she is not altogether neglecting 


the manufacture of floor coverings. 


Acknowledgment is made of the courtesy of Manufacture Fraco-Belge 
de Tapis for Plates 2, 3 and 5; Persian. Rug Manufactory for Plates 1 and 7; 


Giles Whiting for Plates 6 and 12; The Royal United Carpet Factory of 
Rotterdam for Plates 8, 9, 10 and 11; and Cleveland Museum of Art for 


Plates 19 and 21. 


Chapter VIII 


TECHNIQUE 


Although color and design in a rug usually combine to make the princi 
pal appeal, technique is important. Technique is the structure of the fabric. 
Design and color are strongly influenced by it. 

All woven materials are put together by the aid of a loom. It may be 
exceedingly simple or somewhat complicated, but its main purpose is to hold 
the primary or warp threads in proper place and arrangement and at the 
desired tension, so the secondary or weft threads may be woven or interlaced 
through them, thus forming a piece of cloth, fine or coarse. 

Looms and weaving of some kind have existed further back than man- 
kind has any record of. Weaving was one of the earliest of all crafts. The 
Nomad weavers of the East used the simplest kind of loom, little more than 
two poles, suspended horizontally, at the desired distance apart, between two 
trees or held in place by rude posts. The American Indian weaver of today 
uses this simple kind of loom or frame upon which to fashion rugs of rarely 
beautiful technique. 

A few simple devices have been added from time to time to this primi 
tive two-pole loom to make it more efficient and easier to manipulate for 
present-day hand-weaving, although throughout all ages the basic principle 
has remained the same. 

The upper pole or beam is called the warp beam. On this the length of 
warp which may be needed is wound. The lower ends of warp threads are 


fastened to the lower pole or beam. This is called the cloth beam because on 
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all looms where the two beams are arranged so they can be turned or rolled, 
the finished cloth or rug is rolled around the lower beam when more length 
of warp threads is needed. These threads are then unwound from the upper 
or warp beam. The distance between the two beams remains unchanged. 
The warp threads are strung evenly and, for most weaving, at equal distances 
apart, from one beam to the other. Any additional length of warp is left 
rolled on the upper beam until it is needed. Warp threads are always per- 
-pendicular, the up and down way of the loom. They are the foundation 
threads for the fabric. 

A worker at this kind of loom is usually seated. He begins at the lower 
end of the warp and works as far up as he can conveniently reach. When 
he has woven this much, he turns the lower beam, rolling most of the fin- 
ished portion around it and at the same time releases or unwinds the same 
length of warp threads from the upper beam. This brings the portion of warp 
he is working on within easy reach, directly in front of the weaver. This 
process of rolling the finished portions and releasing more warp is repeated as 
often as may be required until the upper end of the rug is reached. 

Probably the earliest looms were upright. These are known as high- 
warp looms. The warp is in a vertical position in front of the weaver. When 
a loom is arranged somewhat like a table with the warp in horizontal position, 
it is known as a low-warp loom. The worker leans-over such a loom while 
weaving, much as if writing at a table. 

The simplest type of loom has no shedding device. The weaver sepa- 
rates the warp threads into sheds with the hands as he weaves the weft into 
it. At most there is a stick inserted across the warp, just as a row of weft 
would be. This stick is kept in position some distance above the actual work 
in hand, and readily separates the warp into upper and under sets. Most 
looms at the present time are so threaded that the warp is crossed. A device 
called a heddle is used. This extends all the way across the loom. The warp 
threads pass through the heddle in such a way that they form upper and 
lower sets of threads. The cross in the warp threads is further held in place 
and an even tension aided by two sticks called lease sticks. These are placed 
close together, parallel to each other, and extend all the way across the warp 
above the heddle, near the upper beam. One stick has the odd numbered 
warp threads on top, and the even numbered ones underneath. The other 


lease stick has the even numbered warp threads on top and passes over the 
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odd numbered threads. These are placed exactly as two threads of weft would 
be inserted, over and under, across the warp. 

Most low-warp looms have a treadle which connects with the heddle 
and can be worked with the foot. This is used to change the shed; that is, to 
throw one entire set of warp threads up or forward and the other entire set 
down or toward the back, and vice versa. Therefore the low-warp loom 
which has a treadle leaves both hands of the worker free to manipulate the 
weft. High-warp looms do not have the treadle appliance and the sets of 
warp threads have to be more or less changed and kept in place by one hand, 
while the weaver uses the other hand to insert the welt. 

In addition to the loom, the weaver’s tools are few and simple. A comb 
or toothed instrument, heavy enough to beat the weft down into proper place 
on the warp, a knife for cutting threads, and a pair of shears, usually with 
upward curved ends, for clipping around the design and for clipping the sur- 
face of finished parts, are always required. Some weavers use a sort of hook 
for pulling the weft threads through the warp. A shuttle is also frequently 
employed for passing the weft backwards and forwards through the warp. 

Various materials may be used for warp. The prime requirement for 
warp thread is strength. It should be a tightly spun thread, of long-lived and 
durable fibre. It should be the kind of thread which will not easily stretch. 
A hard, smooth-surfaced warp thread is easier to manage than a loosely spun, 
rough-surfaced thread. Warps are usually of wool, flax, hemp or cotton, 
although other fibres may be employed for this purpose. Some cheaper pieces 
have jute warps. In most old Spanish rugs the warps are of wool. Many old 
English rugs have wool warps. Holland has practically always used and still 
uses wool warps. The American Indian uses wool warps. Cotton makes a 
strong and durable warp and is used in most Chinese rugs. Some rare old 
Persian rugs have silk warps. Flax and hemp are suitable for warp threads and 
are found in most French rugs, in most Scandinavian rugs, in many English 
rugs, and in most modern Spanish rugs. Only generalizations can be made on 
this point. No exact statement can be made concerning any one kind of warp 
thread being used always by any one people. Warp threads are usually com- 
pletely covered on both sides in a flat or tapestry woven rug and are entirely 
covered from view on the top or upper side of a tufted fabric, so their chief 
function is to make a strong foundation. 

Warp threads are most often in the natural color of the fibres em: 
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ployed. Just occasionally a dyed warp thread is used. Some old Spanish rugs 
had warps of red woolen threads. 

Warp threads are placed close together or farther apart, according to 
the fabric to be made, for on this point depends almost entirely the fineness 
or coarseness of the finished rug. These threads may be so spaced on the loom 
that there are only four to each inch, or there may be as many as forty-eight 
or more to each inch. Naturally, when many warp threads are used to each 
inch, they must be very fine and tightly spun. Where there are more warp 
threads to each inch than can all lie side by side, the alternate threads fall 
behind the others and thus form a warp of two levels. Such closely spaced 
warp threads, however, are found only in rare, old pieces. Present-day rugs 
are not of such fine texture. 

Generally speaking, modern European rugs have from four to twenty- 
four warp threads to each inch. Some coarsely-woven tapestry pieces have 
only four warp threads to the inch and are satisfactory in weave and texture 
for floor pieces. A few tufted rugs are woven with only four warp threads 
to the inch, making only two knots across an inch. These are shaggy pieces, 
sometimes suitable for sun porches and similar wear. Four warp threads to 
the inch are the minimum in hand-tufted rugs and about the minimum in 
flatly woven rugs. Few present-day European rugs have as many as twenty- 
four warp threads to the inch. From six to twenty is the usual number and 
a rug with twenty warp threads to each inch, woven in Europe today, is con- 
sidered an exceptionally fine piece. 

All hand-woven rug fabrics are divided into two main classes: flat or 
tapestry weave, and pile or tufted weave. It is most probable that the flat 
weave is the older of the two. So-called kelims of the East are made in a flat 
weave. The most notable European flatly woven rugs are the aubusson car- 
pets of France. These are described in the chapter on French rugs. Most 
Polish rugs are woven in the flat technique, as are the oldest Scandinavian 
rugs. Later Scandinavian pieces, as well as those of Finland, are in both flat 
and tufted weave, often combining both in the same piece. Tapestry-woven 
rugs were also made to some extent in England. In nearly every European 
country where small rugs are woven in the homes, some flatly woven pieces 
are made,—in Russia, Germany, Belgium, through the Balkan States, Italy. 
The American Indian blanket or rug is in the flat weave. 


Plate 8 illustrates this flat or tapestry weave. In its simplest form, where 
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no design is used other than plain stripes of color extending all the way across 
the piece, the weft is woven evenly into the warp, alternately over and under 
the warp threads. The lower part of Plate 8 shows this. The weft used fora 
flatly woven rug is usually of wool. It is also a more loosely spun and softer 
thread than the warp, so that it will pack down well. Ina firmly woven piece 
the weft completely covers the warp threads on both sides. The wrong or 
under side is the same as the right or upper side, except that, in most pieces, 
the loose ends of weft thread are left on the wrong side. Some Scandinavian 
pieces and the American Indian pieces are exceptions to the latter rule, as they 
are finished exactly the same on both sides—no loose ends left. Plate 10 
shows this plain tapestry weave in cross section. 

In regard to technique there are several ways of managing design in 
flatly woven rugs. Vertical lines in design, that is, those which run parallel 
to the warp threads, are avoided as much as possible. If one color stops at 
one warp thread and another color begins at the next warp thread and this 
occurs for several successive rows, one above the other, there is a slit left in 
the fabric. (See upper right-hand section of Plate 8.) In most flatly woven 
pieces these slits are sewn together by hand after the piece comes off the loom. 

Diagonal or horizontal lines in design are best in the tapestry technique. 
Naturally, horizontal lines are easiest. Diagonal lines, where the design is 
stepped, are also well managed and do not leave pronounced slits in the fabric. 
(See upper left-hand section of Plate 8.) A cross section of vertical and 
diagonal lines in flat weave is shown in Plate 10. There is still one other 
way of managing vertical and diagonal lines in this kind of fabric; that is, to 
“interlace” the two threads of different color where they meet, before return’ 
ing each thread back over its own area. This method makes a slightly shaggy 
line where the weft threads interlock. This latter technique 1s used by various 
weavers; almost never by the French, sometimes by the English. American 
Indian rugs are woven with interlaced woof threads where design areas meet 
on vertical or diagonal lines. 

Many flatly woven European rugs are made with the design sideways 
on the loom. This is the usual method of weaving a tapestry. Instead of 
beginning to weave the rug with the bottom of the design at the bottom of 
the loom, “‘one side”’ of the “design” is begun at the lower end of the warp 
and the rug is finished when the “other side” of its “design” is reached, at the 
top of the loom. This makes the warp run across or horizontally in the finished 
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rug. The warp threads make slight ridges in the finished fabric and are easily 
discernible. Nearly all wall tapestries have the ridges running across the fabric. 

There is another type of flat technique; known as the Soumak weave 
which gives a herring-bone effect and is illustrated in Plate 9. There are 
variations of this as to the number of straight weft threads inserted between 
looped threads. This weave is rare in European or American rugs. 

In all tufted weaves there are three threads to be considered, instead of 
two; the primary or warp thread, which is vertical; the secondary or weft 
thread, which is horizontal; and the third or upstanding thread, which forms 
the pile. In hand-tufted weaves this third member is tied around the warp 
threads between the rows of weft. There are only two principal kinds of 
knots in general use. These have both been employed for many centuries and 
have remained practically unchanged to the present moment. 

Most European hand-tufted rugs have been and are made with the 
Ghiordes or Turkish knot. This takes its name from a rug-weaving center in 
Asia Minor. The Ghiordes knot as used in most European rugs is illustrated 
in Plate 3. As may be seen, the short piece of wool forming the knot is 
wrapped around a pair of warp threads and both ends are brought forward to 
the surface, between the two threads of warp. The “two ends” of the tied-in 
piece are included in what is known as the knot and make the pile of the rug. 
In this knotting it will be seen that two warp threads remain between each 
two tufts of wool. In some rarely fine old pieces from the Orient the Ghiordes 
knot is found on two warp levels. Plate 4 illustrates the two warp levels. 
Plate 5 shows cross sections of Plate 3. Plate 5 also shows cross sections of 
Plate 4. 

The Sehna or Persian knot is illustrated in Plate 7. This is seldom found 
in European rugs. It takes its name from a town in Persia. As may be seen 
from the drawing, the short length of wool (or other fibre) is “wrapped 
around” only “one” warp thread. The ends are brought forward to the sur- 
face with a warp thread between them. This makes; on the surface, a tuft 
of wool, (half the knot) then a warp thread, next another tuft of wool (the 
other half of the knot) and then the other warp thread. Plate 7 shows two 
sections, one with the knots pointing towards the left and one with knots 
pointing toward the right. Plate 10 shows cross sections of Plate 7. It will 
be easily understood from these drawings that a finer weave is obtained by 
using the Sehna knot and that, in general, the Ghiordes knot produces a 
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heavier fabric. By using the Ghiordes knot the pile slopes downwards, or 
towards the weaver. When the Sehna knot is used the pile slopes towards 
one side or the other. 

A third kind of knot is called the single-warp knot. This is found almost 
exclusively in old Spanish rugs. It is illustrated in Plate 6, with a cross section 
in Plate 5, at bottom. In this knotting the short length of wool is wrapped 
around only one warp thread and the ends are brought forward to the sur- 
face, one on either side of this same warp thread, leaving one free warp thread 
between each two knots. Knots are tied on the alternate warp threads in each 
succeeding row. This makes a very fine weave and especially produces clearly 
defined diagonal lines in design. This point is emphasized in Plate 6, by the 
shading of the knots, which indicates two color areas in design. The single- 
warp knot is further described and illustrated in Chapter I. It is almost never 
used at the present time. 

Generally speaking, hand-tufted rugs form a more important class than 
do the flatly woven rugs. Individual cases may always be the exception. 
Many aubusson rugs are of great beauty and importance in the rug world. 
In many interiors a flatly woven rug suits the surrounding ensémble better 
than a tufted one would. However, a tufted rug has many advantages. The 
pile formed by the cut-ends of wool adds richness and lustre to the surface. 
There is an undeniable sense of luxury connected with the “feel” of a deep 
pile under the feet. In many cases design may be better rendered by the tied- 
in knots than by the simpler flat weave, and the edges of the design are pleas 
antly softened by the “lay” of the pile. Colors also appear richer when one 
looks into a cut pile than when only the side of the wool is viewed, as in a 
flat weave. One other important point in favor of tufted fabrics is their 
greater resistance to wear. The pile protects the warp and weft threads from 
actual contact with the tread of feet on the upper side and from rubbing on 
the floor on the under side. The knots, which go all the way around the warp 
threads take most of the under-side wear. 

The method of weaving a tufted rug, while somewhat more complex 
than the making of a flatly woven piece, is nevertheless quite simple. Warp 
threads are strung on the loom in exactly the same way as for a tapestry fab- 
ric. The rug is begun at the lower end. The weft is woven in flatly for a few 
rows to form a firm lower edge. Then the rows of knots are begun. When 


one entire row is tied in, all the way across the rug, one or more weft threads 
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are woven through the warp to hold the knots in place and make the web of 
the fabric. Then another row of knots is tied in and more rows of weft are 
inserted, and so on to the upper end of the rug. Here several rows of plain 
weft weaving are again used, to hold the knotting in place. These rows of 
plain weaving at both ends are especially needed during the process of taking 
the rug off the loom and finishing it for use. After the rug is taken from 
the loom the ends may be finished in several different ways. Most Euro- 
pean hand-tufted rugs have the plain weaving at both ends turned under 
and sewed down on the wrong side. This leaves only the tufted portion 
showing on top, and makes a durable finish at upper and lower edges. Ori- 
ental rugs usually have the flatly woven parts left so they extend beyond the 
tufted portion of the rug, and then the warp threads are knotted or tied in 
various ways to prevent the rug from raveling at the ends. This method 
leaves a fringe at either end of the rug. Some Scandinavian rugs of the pres- 
ent time are finished in some such way as this and also frequently have a 
design inserted in the flatly woven end-webs. 

Naturally, all four edges of a rug get harder wear than the center and 
unless care is taken to make the edges extra firm, the rug will begin to “go” 
on the edges before the rest of the carpet shows any sign of wear. The method 
explained above of turning under the extra plain webbing at both ends, usual 
in most European rugs of the present time, takes care of the end-edges. The 
side-edges or selvedges are usually reinforced in some way to insure long wear. 
In some rugs a row or two of knots is omitted up the side and a weft thread is 
passed back and forth several additional times around these few side warp 
threads between normal rows of wefts. This makes a narrow, heavy flat 
selvedge on the sides of the carpet. In other cases the knots along the sel- 
vedges are stronger, either composed of more strands, or more tightly spun, 
or both. In any good rug the side- and end-edges must be firmly finished, as 
this has much to do with the wearing qualities of the fabric. 

In a European hand-tufted rug, the knots are usually of wool or 
worsted. The weft in a hand-tufted rug is of various fibres. Wool is used for 
weft almost exclusively in the hand-tufted rugs of some countries. Old Span- 
ish tufted rugs have woolen weft as have the rugs of Holland and also many 
old English rugs. However, as the weft threads in a tufted rug are entirely 
hidden on the surface by the pile, woolen weft is not necessary for appear- 
ance. Many rug weavers use flax or hemp for the weft in hand-tufted rugs, 
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believing that these are less cumbersome, stronger and easier to manage than 
wool. The savonnerie rugs of France are made with warp and weft of flax. 

In weaving a hand-tufted rug there are usually about as many knots tied 
in, up and down, in each inch, as there are across each inch. We have noted 
that the number of “warp” threads to each inch is the foundation for the 
pitch of the piece to be made. For instance, if there are 16 warp threads to 
each inch, the carpet will have 8 knots across each inch of warp. It probably 
will also have about 8 knots the up-and-down way to each inch. Ina normal 
piece, with 8 knots across, the up-and-down knots would not vary more than 
from 7 or 7!/, to 81/ or 9 to each inch. We will assume that there are 8 knots 
up and down and 8 across; therefore, in that case, there are 64 knots to each 
square inch, in a rug which has 16 warp threads to each inch. 

The number of knots to each square inch of fabric has much to do with 
the value of a carpet and, more than anything else, governs the kind and 
amount of design which may be used. Many people in ordering rugs specially- 
made do not sufficiently consider this point. For instance, a person may have 
seen a fine piece which has from 64 to 144 or more knots to each square inch. 
He desires a new rug made, to look as much like the rug he has seen as pos 
sible, but orders the new rug in a quality, say, of 16 knots to each square inch. 
Naturally, the design in the new rug will appear very much coarsened and 
parts of it will have been omitted entirely. Unless the person who has ordered 
the rug fully understands this point, the new carpet will be a great disappoint 
ment. Plates 1 and 2 illustrate this point. Plate 1 shows a border design 
drawn on 8 by 8 paper, indicating 64 knots to each square inch. Plate 2 
shows part of this same border design drawn on 4 by 4 paper, indicating 16 
knots to each square inch. By studying these two drawings it may be seen 
just how much of the 64-knot border can be put into the same space in the 
16-knot fabric. 

Another exceedingly important factor in establishing the quality of a 
rug is the kind of wool employed in its making. There are many kinds and 
grades of wool as it is sheared from the sheep. The fleece of the sheep under- 
goes many processes before it is converted into woolen yarn, ready to be 
woven into a rug. Coarse, heavy fibres make a coarse yarn. This is used for 
heavier and cheaper carpets. Very short fibred wool is to be avoided because 
this roughens with wear and the fibres soon pull out. This makes a carpet of 
poor appearance and of poorer wearing qualities. The finest quality of long 
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wool fibres, well spun, makes what is known as “worsted” yarn. This has a 
sheen almost like silk. Worsted yarn is more costly than woolen yarn and 
when woven into a rug it gives a more sumptuous, finely polished surface. 
For hard wear, however, a thoroughly good quality of woolen yarn is most 
satisfactory. The main difference between savonnerie rugs and French hand- 
tuft rugs is in the kind of wools used. Savonnerie carpets are made with a 
worsted pile and French hand-tufts with a woolen pile. The latter may have 
as many knots to the square inch as the savonnerie but they lack the luster 
and richness of the savonnerie. 

Upon the quality of the wool also depends largely the beauty of the 
coloring. Cheaper wools do not color as finely as do the better qualities. 
Worsted yarn lends itself to the most exquisite coloring. It is difficult and 
often impossible to match, exactly, in “color,” two pieces of fabric, unless 
the quality of the wool is the same in both pieces. This is another important 
point to be considered when ordering specially-made rugs. A person may 
have a beautifully colored worsted rug and wish to order another rug to 
match it, in a woolen quality. The woolen rug can be made very similar in 
color, but it will never exactly match the coloring of the worsted one. This 
is largely due, too, to the play of light and shade on the polished surface of 
the worsted. 

All hand-tufted rugs need some shearing on the surface, to clip off the 
uneven ends which are unavoidably left, even by the most expert weaver, in 
tying the knots. Some weavers clip entirely by hand. After every few rows 
of knots, the worker evens the surface of the finished parts. In some cases, 
however, where large rugs are made, the entire rug is put through a shearing 
machine after it comes from the loom. This latter method, of course, insures 
a smooth, even surface over the entire carpet. The former method leaves the 
rug with a more hand-made appearance. 

In addition to clipping or shearing a rug, to smooth the surface, some 
European rugs are clipped or carved around the ornament. This is a marked 
peculiarity of Spanish rugs. The surface is clipped with shears, around the 
main parts of the design. This emphasizes the design and gives an added play 
of light and shade on the rug, which adds interest to the fabric. Savonnerie 
rugs are usually “carved” in this way. 

During the past few years some other European rug weavers have added 
carving to their technique. Some Austrian and Czecho-Slovakian rugs are 
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now carved or clipped in various ways to lend interest to their surface, 
although many hand-tufted rugs from these countries still are left with their 
plain, smooth, flat finish. 

In considering the value and beauty of a rug, all of the above points 
should be considered,—closeness of weave, quality and kind of materials 
used, and reliable workmanship and finish, combined with good coloring, 
fast dyes, and suitable and attractive designs, well rendered. 

Further details describing the technique of special kinds of hand-tufted 
rugs will be found in the various chapters. 
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RUGS OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS 


Consideration of American hand-made rugs naturally begins with the 
weaving activities of the North American Indians. Ethnologically and his- 
torically these people are rapidly becoming of greater interest and impor- 
tance, not only in our own country, but in their relation to other early civili- 
zations of the Orient. 

For hundreds of years the present territory of the United States was 
inhabited from coast to coast and from north to south by numerous peoples 
so often carelessly grouped together, in conversation, as Indians. These tribes 
of Indians were, however, as widely separated in ideas and customs of living 
as the nations of Europe. Some of these tribes were almost entirely devoted 
to hunting and fishing, while others were largely agriculturists. All were 
strongly endowed with taste and skill in the creative arts. Many were expert 
weavers; numerous examples exist of their handicrafts which bear witness to 
unbelievable skill. Some of the earliest known pieces of American Indian 
weavings are finer than have been found in any other place in the world, even 
surpassing those woven by the highly skilled Coptic workers of ancient 
Egypt, whose work has long been celebrated for its marvelous technique. 

There were weaving tribes and non-weaving tribes. As a rule, those 
Indians who tailored the skins of animals for their blankets and clothing did 
not weave. The making of textile fabrics was a craft practised mostly by 
those tribes who occupied the regions on and near the Pacific coast, in what 
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are now the states of California, Arizona and New Mexico, and in general 
through the maize country and wherever agriculture was prominent. 

The fundamentals of weaving are unalterably the same the world over. 
There must be a warp and a woof or weft, which is woven through the warp 
to form a fabric. Also, there must inevitably be some kind of a loom upon 
which to string the warp and to hold the threads in place while weaving the 
weft into it. The Indian weavers, however, had some distinctive technique, 
rarely if ever found elsewhere. They employed a variety of bast fibres, hairs 
of certain animals, skins and furs of animals and plumage of birds, in addition 
to the cotton, linen and wool with which we are generally more familiar, as 
foundation threads for woven materials. From all these things the Indians 
were able to weave surprisingly beautiful fabrics. 

Cotton was the most important fibre for the oldest American weavings. 
This was grown extensively throughout the Pueblo district (Arizona and 
New Mexico) and was spun, carded and woven by the Pueblo Indians. 
These cotton fabrics, fine in texture, were made for clothing and for blankets, 
also for curtains to hang across the doorways of their huts to keep out the 
cold. Two kinds of cotton were grown by the Indians, white and brown. 

Various other vegetable fibres, known as bast, were employed in the 
making of textiles by the American Indians, such as the fibre of the willow 
bark, of the cedar, basswood or linn, Indian hemp and many others, accord 
ing to the locality. 

Throughout the lower Mississippi area buffalo hair was spun and woven 
into fabrics. This was used extensively enough to be quite frequently referred 
to by old writers and seems to have been in general use for many years in the 
bison districts. It was said that “very good rugs” were made of it. The hair 
of the Rocky Mountain goat was also used in weaving. 

Another animal fibre rarely found in any other weaving is dog’s hair. 
This appears to have been used extensively, at one time, by the Indian tribes 
in the northern section of the Pacific coast region. It seems that a special 
breed of dogs was raised for the purpose of using their hair for textiles. A 
number of references to this have been found by early explorers who landed 
on the north Pacific shores. The dogs are said to have had long curly hair. 
They were sheared at certain times and their hair carded and spun. This 
particular breed of dogs seems entirely extinct now; at least so few remain 
that their hair is unknown for the making of textiles. Although there must, 
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long ago, have been many woven pieces made of dog’s hair, only six dog's 
hair blankets or rugs are now known to have survived the wear and tear and 
vicissitudes of time. One of these is in a private collection in British Columbia 
and the others are in museums; one in Victoria, British Columbia, one in the 
Peabody Museum at Cambridge, Massachusetts, two in the National Mu- 
seum in Washington, and one fine example, woven by the Salish Indians of 
British Columbia, in the Museum of the American Indian, New York City. 

Of the furs which were used in weaving, rabbit’s fur seems to have been 
the most popular. This was cut in strips and threaded under and over the 
strings of warp. Several such blankets and rugs are now extant and evidence 
much skill in weaving. Naturally, they present a loosely woven, shaggy sur- 
face, are very good for warmth, but not suitable for floor use. Feathers, also, 
were frequently woven into a warp and there are numerous such pieces now 
in museums and private collections. In some of these pieces the feathers were 
so firmly fastened into the material that they made quite substantial as well 
as beautiful fabrics and are worthy of careful study. The sinews or tendons 
of animals were also used for weaving, especially among the Eskimo tribes 
and the hunting people of the north. 

America dates her wool industry from the conquest of Mexico by the 
Spaniards, in 1520. Sheep were brought into New Mexico by Coronado in 
1540, about 70 years earlier than our colonists on the shores of the Atlantic 
first imported any. The weaving that had been done in our country prior 
to that time employed other fibres than wool. Silk was never used by the 
Indians. Following the importation of some fine Spanish merinos, sheep 
raising was begun on American soil by the Indians, and wool became the 
greatly favored fibre for their weaving. Its superiority over most of the vari- 
ous fibres mentioned above became evident and for the past 300 years and 
more, the greater part of the best Indian weavings have been of wool. 

The Indians evidently had their own methods of carding and spinning 
their various fibres. No very early implement for carding has been found 
and it is believed that this was done mostly by hand. The spinning of the 
fibres into threads was also done chiefly by hand, by rolling the fibres between 
the palm of the hand and the bare thigh or calf of the leg. Some simple spin 
ning devices, however, have come to light and it is thought that certain tribes 
employed sticks or spindles to give the requisite twist and to help wind the 
finished thread. Owing to the natural tendencies of cotton and woolen fibres, 
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it seems probable that there were some rudimentary appliances to assist in the 
spinning of wool threads. They could scarcely be manipulated by the bare 
hand and thigh as could many of the bast fibres. After the introduction of 
wool into this country, the European manner of carding came into use. 

The Indians constructed their looms and set them up out of doors, usu- 
ally on some spot conveniently near their crudely built shelter or hut, and 
placed in such a way that the weaver had some slight protection from the 
hot mid-day sun. The looms were of the simplest type, an upper and a lower 
beam, on which the warps were strung, and slender sticks threaded through 
the warp, to keep the sheds in place. A smooth piece of wood, rather wide 
and flat, was used to beat down the rows of weft. A native wooden comb 
was also employed for this purpose. The weaving was started from the bot- 
tom and progressed upward. The finished part was rolled on the lower beam 
and the upper beam lowered as the weaving progressed, in order to keep the 
work in hand well within reach of the weaver, who was seated on the ground. 
This has been the regular method of weaving among the Indians, as far back 
as can be traced, and is used by them today with little change. 

There is, however, another type of loom and a different method of 
weaving which was peculiar to the Chilkat Indians of the north Pacific coast. 
Their loom consisted of an upper beam only, suspended between two trees 
or otherwise conveniently arranged. From it hung the warp threads of natu 
ral color, unevenly hand-spun wool, entirely unfastened at the bottom of 
the loom. No shedding device was used. The weaver started at the top and 
wove downwards, separating the warp threads into sheds with the fingers. 
This is called finger weaving. One would suppose the fabric so woven would 
be coarse and uneven. On the contrary, the examples which we find of 
Chilkat weaving are so surprisingly fine and even in texture, and so heavy, 
that at first glance they resemble a piece of felt. These are among the most 
remarkable and unusual in design and technique of any textiles in the world. 
The symbolical designs found in Chilkat blankets are similar to those painted 
or stained on their totem poles. One very unusual part of the technique of 
these blankets, made of wild goat’s wool, 1s the raised outline around the 
design. This, at first glance, appears to be embroidery, but it is, in fact, woven 
into the fabric. The colors are, almost invariably, pale yellow, pale blue and 
white on a black ground. There is a deep fringe, 18 inches wide or more, of 


the undyed wool, across the bottom and a narrower fringe on the sides. 
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(See Plate 7). Evidences of this method of weaving have been found in other 
sections, but it was not the usual method and other North American Indians 
do not use this technique which belongs solely to the Chilkat tribe. 

The usual kind of weaving found in North American Indian textiles 1s 
of the flat, single faced type, made by threading the strands of weft evenly 
under and over the warp threads. The skill of the Indian craftsman is appar- 
ent in the even texture and firmness of his fabrics. Most old pieces are so 
closely woven that they will entirely shed rain or dampness, and water may 
be carried in a good piece for several days without seeping through. Occa- 
sionally, among the Navajo weavings, may be found a piece in the two-faced 
or double technique. Also, there is a diagonal twill weave, only rarely found, 
similar to Soumak weave, made by the Navajo workers. A few pieces of 
tufted weave may be discovered, but these are believed to have been made 
in more recent years and to be the result of the Indians’ contact with some 
European tufted rugs. The twined weave was known to the Indian artisans 
of long ago and may be found in some rare old pieces. The principal tech- 
nique of North American Indian weavings is of the flat, single-faced type. 

The designs found in North American Indian blankets or rugs are 
simple. Their chief charm lies in their perfect balance and proportion. The 
oldest rugs were woven with designs of plain or very slightly ornamented 
horizontal stripes. Later the design element became somewhat more impor- 
tant. Most of the motifs found in Indian weavings are symbolic of, or por- 
tray, some object or thought. The same motifs woven into Indian blankets 
or rugs, are painted on their pottery and woven into their baskets. In general, 
these ornamentations are highly conventionalized, but each design tells a 
story or conveys some thought to the native weaver, and one that all mem- 
bers of their tribe understand. Usually with simple, straight lines they ex- 
press the thoughts that are closest to their everyday life. 

The coloring of genuine old Indian blankets is just as simple, direct and 
well balanced as are the design forms used. The natural colors of the wool 
are used; white, grey, sometimes a tan and black. The natural, black wool 
is often dyed to make it blacker. The dyed colors are blue, yellow and red. 
Color is considered by the Indians an awe-inspiring and sacred gift of their 
gods. Each color means something of importance to the Indian weaver as it 
takes its place in the rug. Red has always been their most favored color. In 
it they see warmth, the glory of the sunshine, life and protection. They love 
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to wrap themselves in it and thus be protected within its folds. For this rea- 
son red predominates in their rugs. It is more often the groundwork with 
the design traced in other colors. White is symbolic of the east; it means the 
rising sun, life. Blue typifies the south; a cloudless sky, peace. Yellow is the 
symbol of the west, the glory of the sunset and of deeds accomplished. Black 
is the color of the north, clouds and cold. These symbolic explanations are 
a faint indication of what color seems always to have meant to the Indians. 

The Pueblo Indians were weavers from earliest known times and their 
skill was remarkable. They seem to have been among the original weavers 
of the world. In the Pueblo tribes the making of fabrics was particularly the 
work of the men. They developed many interesting designs and a most 
remarkable technique. Their colors are strong and clear. Weaving was a 
highly specialized craft with them long before the conquest of Mexico by the 
Spaniards. Their wonderfully woven blankets were used as wraps, spread 
on the ground as rugs and hung across the doorways of their huts as a pro- 
tection from cold and rain. 

The Navajo Indians were originally a nomadic tribe and not weavers. 
They were naturally marauders and frequently plundered the Pueblo and 
Mexican tribes. After the introduction of sheep raising they carried off 
large numbers of these animals from their neighbors’ herds. Their captive 
women from other tribes knew how to weave and thus with stolen sheep and 
trained weavers, the Navajos entered upon their weaving history. This craft 
became the largest factor in changing these Navajos into a more peaceful and 
law-abiding people. They are now among the best known Indian weavers 
of North America. Following their custom, at the inception of weaving in 
their ranks, women have always been the weavers of their tribes. 

The best old Navajo blankets or rugs are remarkably fine specimens of 
craftsmanship. The older ones are in simple, horizontal stripe designs with 
little or no other ornamentation. ‘The colors, principally red, white, black, 
grey and blue are so used that they present strong, vital contrasts. There is 
an interesting fact concerning the red wool used in the rare old Navajo blan- 
kets. The Indians procured a red woolen material from the Spaniards, by 
way of Mexico. This they raveled out and wove the thread into their finest 
blankets. Their red wool, thus obtained, was wonderfully well spun and 
dyed, and has scarcely changed or faded throughout the two or three cen 
turies of their history. 
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The blankets made with this raveled-out Spanish wool are known as 
Bayeta blankets. They take their name from the word bayeta (or vayeta) 
which is Spanish for baize, a kind of flannel cloth. This cloth seems origi 
nally to have been made in Spain, but later was manufactured in quantities in 
England, shipped from there to Spain and sold by the Mexicans to the 
Indians. It maintained for years a fixed price to the Indians of $6.00 a pound. 
These fine Bayeta blankets were used by the Indian chiefs for their most 
ceremonial affairs. They are now worth almost any price, as few exist. The 
texture and color of a Bayeta blanket is so rarely beautiful that it is a delight. 
No two show exactly the same design. Their weavers were real designers and 
used their creative genius as they wove. One striking characteristic of Navajo 
blanket designs is that the motifs are always the same at both ends. The 
upper end invariably bears the reversed ornamentation of the lower end. 

Many blankets had a slit woven in the middle so they could be slipped 
over the head and make a covering for the front and back of the wearer. 
These are called ponchos. The Hopi and Zuni tribes have also been great 
weavers, and each has its own characteristics of design and color. 

The Indians have many legends and are richly endowed with poetic 
sense. Many an old Indian weaver wove a song of blessing into her blanket 
as it grew under her fingers. Here are a few lines translated from one of their 
poems: 


“With all around me beautiful may I walk, 
With beauty above me may | walk, 
With beauty below me may I walk.” 


Many beauteous prayers and thoughts of protection were hidden between 
the warp and weft of their rugs. 

For some years the Indian rug-weaving craft underwent a period of 
deterioration. Between 1870 and 1875 the Indians began using Germantown 
wools. These replaced the native carefully hand-spun wool and the bayeta 
wool previously used, and made an inferior fabric. About this time also, 
travelers from various places began to realize the beauty and picturesque 
quality of these Indian weavings, and the making of Indian rugs became com- 
mercialized. Aniline dyes, badly used, took the place of their native vegetable 
dyes. Cotton warps replaced the original wool warps. Haste to produce 
quantities in order to make more money, for a while changed what had been 
a really fine craft into something cheap. Fortunately, this exceedingly bad 
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state of affairs has not endured. Good rugs are now being made by the Navajo 
and Pueblo weavers, although not of the old bayeta wool. Many native 
weavers on their reservations in Arizona and New Mexico today, are 
patiently weaving on their simple looms. The American Indian rugs of the 
present time, while perhaps not equalling the very best of the old ones, are 
nevertheless a fine product of hand-weaving. 

Plates 1 and 5 show old Navajo Bayeta rugs in the collection of The 
American Museum of Natural History, New York City, and are reproduced 
by permission of that Museum. 

Plate 3 shows a section of a very old woven fabric. This particular piece 
came from South America, but is similar in type to early Pueblo weaving 
which extended all the way down the southern Pacific Coast. 

Plate 4 has been photographed from an old Navajo rug and shows the 
earliest type of striped design. 

Plate 6 shows an old Hopi blanket. This is soft in texture, being made 
of slightly twisted wool. It is also large in size and, therefore, what the Hopi’s 
call “Two Man” size. It is in beautiful colors, including a rare sage green. 

Plate 7 isa photograph of a very old Chilkat rug from Alaska. This type 
of weaving, called finger weaving, has already been described. The design 
probably represents the coat-of-arms of the weaver. 

Plate 8 shows a view of a Navajo loom and hut or “hogan,” with the 
weaver seated in front of her loom, under a crudely-constructed shade. 

Plates 9, 10 and 11 show interesting modern Navajo blankets from a 
collection in Albuquerque, New Mexico. Plate 10 is what is known as a 
chief's blanket. The design is woven up and down, instead of across the piece. 
When a chief wrapped himself in such a blanket, the design encircled him in 
a horizontal position. The Navajo name for this kind of blanket is “Honal- 
Kladi,” or ‘““Honal-Chadi.” The colors in this rug are red, white and black. 
Plate 9 is made entirely with undyed wools. The natural grey is used for the 
ground and the design is in black, white and brown. Plate 11 shows a rare 
and unusual design copied from one of the Navajo’s sacred sand paintings and 
ss known as “The Whirling Logs” design. This is the most important sand 
painting in their sacred Night Chant. In the center of this design are two 
logs, in the form of a cross, whirling sunwise on a bottomless lake. This lake 
is supposed to be near the place where the San Juan River joins the Colorado. 
The lake itself is represented in the actual painting by a bowl of water set in 
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the middle. Four corn stalks grow from the lake. These are painted in the 
four colors which the Navajo associates with the points of the compass; 
white with the east, blue with the south, yellow with the west, and black 
with the north. On the ends of each arm of the cross are pairs of gods, and 
beyond the ends are other divinities, one for each point of the compass. At 
the east, is the Talking God, carrying a squirrel skin as his medicine bag. At 
the west is the House God. At north and south are Hunchback Gods, asso- 
ciated particularly with mountain sheep. Almost completely surrounding 
the picture is a Rainbow Goddess, on whose hand has been set a vessel con- 
taining a medicine. 

The making of these sand pictures is part of a sacred ceremony to restore 
the health of some one of their tribe who is ill. There are special songs sung 
over it while it is being constructed, petitions for plentiful crops, frequent 
rains, sufficient pasturage, health, and general prosperity for the community. 
When the picture is completed, the patient is seated on it and the sand is 
applied to his body for healing, while others who gather around help them- 
selves to what they can obtain of it, to assist in their individual blessings of 
health. 

Plates 14 and 15 are fine examples of Navajo weaving, from a collection 
in Hopi House, Grand Canyon, Arizona. 

Plate 17 shows an old blanket from the Hopi village of Oraibi in north- 
ern Arizona. It is 4 feet 10 inches wide by 6 feet 0 inches long, made of very 
tightly twisted wool, both wind and rain-proof. It is a fine example of Hopi 
weaving, in natural colors, grey, white, black, and several shades of brown. 

Plate 18 is photographed from a splendid modern Navajo blanket. The 
native woolen yarn is finely spun and twisted to a wire-like thread which has 
produced an exquisite, hard-surfaced fabric. The design symbolizes fire. On 
a light grey ground, the design is given great vividness by being outlined with 
bright colors, a beautiful glowing red, black and white. 

Plate 20 shows an exceedingly fine old piece of Navajo weaving made 
for a saddle blanket, and used as such for many years. This is made of Saxony 
yarn which was imported into this country in the 70s. The colors include 
sage-green and red outlined with white and pale yellow. The border is pale 
blue, outlined with the pale lemon-yellow. 

Plate 21 shows an antique Navajo blanket with some Hopi character- 
istics in the striped design. The narrow stripes are alternating, black and 
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indigo blue. The wider panels are a softened brick-red. The diamond patches 
are in black, light brown and indigo blue. There are white stripes edged 
with black, at each end and at other places, across the rug. 

Plates 22 and 23 show Indians wearing their native weavings. The 
“Pueblo chief” in Plate 22 is wrapped in his gorgeous blanket or rug and the 
Hopi woman shown in Plate 23 is displaying her craftsmanship. Note the 
beautifully designed and rendered borders on her skirt and blanket and also 
the intricately woven girdle. 

Plate 24 shows a rare old Bayeta blanket, made before the Navajos had 
learned the art of dyeing wool. Bayeta blankets are now classed with the 
rarest of museum fabrics and are thought to be the finest textiles ever made 
on American soil. They are rich in exquisite coloring and rare technique, 
and are largely endowed with legendary charm and historical value. The old 
Bayeta red has now toned by time into a rose color of great beauty. 

In Plate 25 may be seen another antique Navajo rug in the lightning 
design. The extreme sharpness of the angles is produced by a special tech- 
nique. The weft is inserted diagonally, first in one direction, then in the 
other, instead of straight across the fabric. The colors are a most beautiful 
rose-red, with sage-green, yellow and black. 

Following their use of the bright-colored Bayeta yarns, the Indians dis 
covered their own science of dyeing colors into wool, from their native plants. 
Their home-brewed dyes are in clear, beautiful colors, and have an almost 
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COLONIAL AND EARLY AMERICAN RUGS 


It is with a feeling of veneration that Americans consider their Colonial 
and Early American rugs; not because of their great age as age is reckoned in 
the Old World, but because of their close association to the intimate lives of 
the nation’s founders; not because of their sumptuousness or richness of 
fabric, but because of their quiet dignity expressive of a people, who with 
limited resources, were trying to create something homelike and beautiful. 
No records of the earlier days of this country are more truthful or more 
appealing than are our rugs. No medium more plainly tells of the privations 
and courage, the ceaseless industry, love of home and of all things beautiful, 
that animated those early Americans, than do these simple mats, fashioned 
by the fingers of our great, great-grandmothers. They faithfully mirror the 
lives and environments of those fine women who made them. 

Throughout the thirteen Colonies small rugs seem to have been made. 
For several reasons the colonists of New England led in this craft. They 
endured long winters with much snow and ice when rugs were needed for 
warmth, whereas the people farther south had a more temperate climate. 
Then, too, the colonists of New England were not generally so well off as 
were the early settlers of the more southerly territory. The Virginia planters 
surrounded themselves with almost as much luxury in their dress and furnish- 
ings as did their families in England. Handsome furniture, valuable plate, 
rich fabrics and the latest fashions in “cloathes” found their way to the 
wealthy provincials in Virginia. Life was gay, with little time or inclination 
on the part of the women to tediously fashion homely mats to use on their 
floors. Their floors were covered mainly with imported rugs and carpets, in 
keeping with the other fine furnishings of their homes. 

Naturally, the making of rugs at home was principally by those who 
lived more remotely. The five leading cities, Boston, Philadelphia, New York, 
Baltimore and Charleston had their fashionable sociéty with homes of com- 
fort and wealth. In the outlying districts, where social advantages and con- 
tacts were slight, women filled their days with an unceasing round of house’ 
hold duties, not the least being spinning and weaving. The fashioning of 
clothing for the family and the making of household furnishings, warm bed- 
clothes and other necessities were part of the daily routine. Early American 


rugs were a natural product of environment. They were needed. They were 
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just as beautiful as their makers could fashion them from the materials at 
hand. They gave color and warmth, decoration and luxury. Their makers 
put forth all their ingenuity and artistic talent in their creation. Their mak- 
ing was at once a duty and a pleasure, a task and a relaxation, a fulfillment of 
a need and an opportunity for an expression of beauty. 

While hooked or “drawn-in” rugs are an important part of American 
hand-made floor coverings, there were many other kinds of home-made rugs. 
Braided mats and “rag rugs” covered many a floorspace in early American 
homes. Then there were numerous kinds of small mats, made from pieces of 
cloth put together in various ways, the so-called doormat or tongue rug, but- 
ton or dollar rugs, fluff rugs and patchwork rugs, also knitted and crocheted 
rugs and cross stitch and embroidered rugs, with many combinations of these. 
There is one underlying similarity throughout these rugs. They were, for 
the most part, made from small bits of material which had been used in other 
ways, mostly for clothing, and had been carefully saved for this purpose. 
They were triumphs of the frugal housewife who achieved interesting and 
beautiful home furnishings, at little or no cost, except in time and labor. 

The tongue rug was usually of doormat size, made of pieces of cloth 
about 3 inches wide by about 5 inches long, rounded at one end (tongue 
shaped). The pieces were blanket-stitched with woolen yarn around three 
edges to keep them from raveling, and sewn at their narrow, straight end, to 
a foundation of burlap or other durable cloth. They were arranged in over- 
lapping rows, beginning on the outside and working toward the center. 
Made of dark pieces of cloth which had formerly been used for men’s cloth- 
ing, finished around the edges with colored yarns, they made attractive and 
durable floor decoration. 

The button or dollar rugs were made by fastening round pieces of heavy 
cloth to a foundation cloth. Single disks, about the size of a silver dollar, were 
arranged in rows, just touching each other, and occasionally varied by one or 
two smaller cloth disks of different colors, applied on top of the original dol- 
lar-size pieces, making attractive and useful mats. 

Knitted rugs were popular. Strips of material were cut and sewn to- 
gether endwise, and wound into balls of string to be knitted into floor pieces. 
Crocheted rugs were made similar to the knitted ones, but with the crochet: 
stitch, using the strips of cut cloth in place of yarn. Knitting antedated 


crocheting. 
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Fluff mats were made by cutting cloth into small strips about 1/ inch 
to 3/4 inch wide, by 2 inches to 21/4 inches long, and crocheting these into the 
mat. Coarse yarn was used for the crocheting and the pieces of cloth were 
caught at their middles into the stitches, leaving both ends on top of the 
crocheted web. This produced a mat covered with a pile formed by cut ends. 

Many of the so-called patchwork rugs are truly beautiful. They were 
made by applying bits of colored cloth to a foundation. The foundation- 
piece was usually black or very dark, heavy cloth. The applied or patchwork 
pieces were cut to resemble flowers and foliage and other motifs and were in 
varied colors. The ornamentation is of bunches of flowers, wreaths, baskets 
or vases of flowers, trailing vines and other pleasing compositions which show 
to advantage on the dark backgrounds. 

Rag rugs were woven on hand-looms. Pieces of cotton, linen or woolen 
cloth were cut into narrow strips, as for the knitted or crocheted mats, and 
woven into floor pieces. These flatly woven rag carpets became a popular 
production, probably the most used of all the early American home-made 
floor coverings. Single strips were sometimes sewn together, forming carpets 
of considerable size. When woven from materials which were attractive in 
coloring as well as durable for wearing purposes, and with a few inches of 
knotted warp threads forming a fringe at the ends, they looked exceedingly 
well, laid over the wide floor boards. 

Braided rugs occupied an important place in Early American homes. 
Braided strips were made of three strands of cloth. The strands were cut 
from any cloths available for the purpose, into strips from about 34 inch to 
11/4 inches wide, according to the kind of cloth. These strands were braided, 
keeping the raw edges turned in. This in itself required some practice. The 
braided strips were then sewn together. Occasionally, a larger number of 
strands of cloth were used to form the braid. Wider, flat bands of braid were 
made by interlacing from four to eight, or even twelve strands of cloth. The 
earliest braided mats are oval or round. A braided mat was started in the 
middle, with the rows of braid sewn together, until the rug was the desired 
size. Later variations show square and oblong shapes. These usually have the 
center portion made with parallel rows of braid, either lengthwise or across 
the piece, and a border formed by rows of the braiding sewn on all the way 
around. Braiding was used in many combinations and is frequently found as 
a border on old hooked rugs. It required considerable skill to make a good 
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braided rug, even a small one, to keep it perfectly flat and smooth, without 
either hooping or puckering. When we see an oval or round braided rug, 
eight or nine feet across, perfectly put together as if it grew that way, we 
may be sure that long practice and great patience went into its making. 

There is a large braided rug in the parlor of the old Dyckman House 
(1783-85) in New York City. This is about twelve feet square. The braided 
strips are flat and about two inches wide, being made of several (more than 
three) strands of woolen cloth. These strips are sewn together, side by side, 
forming vertical stripes throughout the entire field. The border is formed by 
a single row of the braiding, in a dark, rusty brown color, sewn on all the 
way around. The colors are soft tans, greys, faded greens, warm browns, 
rusty browns and rusty blacks. This rug is said to have been made by a 
descendant of Roger Williams, at The Dove and Distaff, Peacedale, Rhode 
Island, but the exact date is unknown. 

The colorings of old braided rugs are low-toned, with a large percentage 
of the dark colors which were used in men’s woolen suits. The braided rugs 
made in New Hampshire usually shade from light colors in the center to dark 
at the edge. 

Cross-stitch and other embroidered rugs were made in the early days of 
the American colonies. It is regrettable that more of our Colonial and Early 
American rugs have not survived the years and that it was not the usual prac- 
tice to date them. Relatively few authenticated pieces of Colonial times have 
been preserved. Yet we may be sure that rug making in Colonial homes was 
an industriously plied craft many years before the war of the Revolution. 
By that time there were more than three million people in the Colonies and 
many fine mansions and manor houses had been erected. The majority of 
families, even though living simply, had their homes comfortably furnished. 
Although rugs and carpets were brought from various countries across the 
seas, native industry undoubtedly produced many of the rugs which orna- 
mented their floors. 

Cross-stitch and other rugs, variously embellished with needlework 
were evidently made in several parts of the country. The Pennsylvania Dutch 
and German settlers had brought with them fine traditions of needlecraft, and 
some of our Early American embroidered rugs emanated from that section. 
The Dutch pioneers of New York State were also clever with their needles 


and a few pieces of their handiwork survive. Among these is a carpet (Plate 
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29) about 18 feet 8 inches wide by 15 feet 8 inches long, shaped on the lower 
end, to fit around a hearth, and worked in cross-stitch on a foundation of 
heavy canvas. On account of the size of this rug, which was large for home 
manufacture, it was made in several strips and sewn together. The ground 
is in varying tones of greenish-tan and light olive-green. This variation is due 
to different dyeings of yarn having been used. The entire center field is 
covered with an interlacing lattice design. The strips forming this lattice are 
about 6 inches wide, in ivory, outlined with dark brown and decorated with 
vines of dull brownish-red roses and green leaves. The border is about one 
foot wide and has a ground of the varying olive-greens. The Classic fret 
design is in ivory and dark reddish-browns. This is well planned at all corners. 
Further ornamenting the border are shells of many shapes and kinds, in ivory 
shades and browns. There are about thirty-six cross-stitches in each square 
inch, making something more than a million and a half stitches in the carpet, 
certainly a big undertaking. The colors vary throughout the rug and were 
evidently dyed at separate times as the work progressed. In one strip, about 
four feet wide, the workmanship differs quite materially from that in the 
main part of the carpet. The following description of this carpet, dated July 
4, 1908, appeared in “The Plattsburgh Republican”: 

“In one of the old homes of Chazy is a piece of needlework of no less 
unique quality than a carpet hand-embroidered and nearly a hundred years 
old, and still in use, in excellent preservation. This carpet was made by the 
young daughters of Judge Pliny Moore, for the drawing room of his home in 
Champlain, where it remained from 1812 to 1825. Then, on the death of 
Mrs. Moore, it was bequeathed to her eldest daughter, Mrs. J. C. Hubbell, 
who, in turn, gave it to her daughter, Mrs. Martha A. Mygatt, in whose 
house at Chazy it now is. The wool for the crewels was sheared from Judge 
Moore’s sheep. It was carded and spun in his house and dyed with stuffs that 
grew on his land, the beautiful browns and greens faded to the softer tones, 
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Mrs. Mygatt’s story of this rug follows. She was ninety-two on June 
24th, 1908: 

“The plan of making carpet projected by my grandmother, Martha 
Corbin Moore, wife of Judge Pliny Moore of Champlain, who was a man of 
means, sent her daughters to Montreal, to a Catholic Convent to study French 
and be instructed in needlework embroidery. Learned twenty-eight different 
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stitches. At that time no woven carpets were brought as far North as Canada, 
so the grandmother conceived idea of embroidering carpet for drawing room, 
about twenty feet square. Although every article to be used was raised on 
the estate, from wool on sheep through process of manufacture to coloring 
of soft, flexible yarn for embroidery, there was no canvas obtainable at home. 
Material was sent from Montreal. Frame made of planed boards; canvas 
tacked to edges; workers planned pattern; center being in squares about 
eighteen inches across set diagonally, divided by six-inch bands of brown 
roses. After main breadths of carpet were done, workers perplexed for bor- 
der, adapted design from cotton handkerchiefs, stamped with border of 
shells, which were the stock of a peddler. Four years occupied in making; 
begun in 1808, completed in 1812. Lining woven on loom in the grand- 
mother’s kitchen, made from flax grown on the estate. Fireplace rug, six by 
two feet, made for carpet, had similar border, but narrower, center design 
being two hounds in pursuit of deer. This rug was given by Mrs. Hubbell 
(daughter of Mrs. Moore) to her second daughter, Mrs. Seymour.” 
Martha A. Mygatt 
Chazy, June 19, 1908. 

The above carpet is now owned by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City. It was bequeathed to Mrs. Mygatt’s daughter, Miss Isabelle 
Mygatt, who gave it to the museum. 

The so-called Caswell carpet (Plates 27 and 28) is another notable piece 
of Early American handiwork. This was embroidered by Zeruah Higley 
Guernsey and completed in 1835. Miss Guernsey lived in Castleton, Ver- 
mont, where this carpet was made. In 1846 she married a Mr. Caswell and 
continued to live in the same house in Castleton. The carpet was kept in its 
place, on the floor of her best parlor. The size of the rug is about 12 feet 0 
inches wide by 13 feet 6 inches long. It is entirely embroidered in chain- 
stitch, on a coarse homespun foundation. It may be noted that Miss Guernsey 
called this a double Kensington stitch and said she worked it “on a tamber 
frame” with a wooden needle made by her father. At any rate, she either re 
invented or copied the chain-stitch, which had been used for centuries in 
embroidered rugs of the European countries. 

The entire carpet is made in separate squares of nearly 18 inches each 
and sewn together. Each square has a complete design of its own. There is 


a removable panel on one side. This has an especially beautiful design of a 
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central basket of fruits and flowers, flanked by sprays of flowers on either 
side, and finished with a narrow “tooth” border on three sides, where it meets 
the main rug. The principal part of the rug has no border. The exquisite 
designing of the separate squares is worthy of close attention. No two 
squares are alike. Floral motifs predominate, but these are shown in many 
different arrangements, and combined with birds, butterflies, shells, baskets 
and vases. One square depicts what appears to be a bridal couple, another 
some puppies, still another the portrait of the family kittens, and one shows 
an amazing cat. All of these animals have backgrounds of what seem to be 
rag carpets. Along the upper edge are the initials of the maker, Z.H.G. and 
the date, 18395. 

The removable panel was, no doubt, invented so that in winter it could 
be taken up to leave the hearth uncovered, and in summer could be put in 
place, covering the hearth and thus forming a complete rectangular carpet. 
Two of the squares bear other initials indicating that they were made by 
friends. In coloring, this rug is fully as beautiful as in design. The entire 
groundwork is very dark, a slightly faded black. The flowers and other motifs 
ere mostly in their natural colorings and show a large variety of tone and hue 
produced by home-dyeing. The cat in the middle of the bottom row of 
squares is in blue and white, which indicates that Miss Guernsey had imagi- 
nation along with her other talents. Altogether, this is an outstanding and 
rare example of Early American hand-made floor coverings. The carpet is 
now in the private collection of Homer Eaton Keyes, Boston. 

While the two cross-stitch and embroidered carpets described in detail 
above are, in themselves, especially noteworthy, as to size, design and work- 
manship, their presence also indicates that embroidered rugs must have been 
made to some extent in the early days. It is unfortunate that more complete 
data on this subject is so difficult to obtain. Many beautifully worked floor 
pieces have undoubtedly been carelessly used and destroyed. 


HOOKED RUGS 


When hooked or ““drawn-in” rugs were first made in this country is un- 
known. Collectors and students of hooked rugs disagree on the subject. 
Some say they have never seen a hooked rug more than seventy-five years 
old, that is, made before 1850. Others believe that hooking strips of mate- 
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rial into a coarse foundation fabric for floor mats was a much earlier craft. 
One collector and writer on the subject offers proof of the antiquity of the 
hooked rug by producing an example bearing the date 1784, which would 
make it close to one hundred and fifty years old. All agree that it is next 
to impossible to trace the history or ascertain the date of more than a few of 
the old hooked rugs that exist. It seems probable, however, that hooked rugs 
were made, to some extent, during the late Colonial period and in the early 
days of the Republic. How much earlier they became a part of the house- 
hold crafts of the country cannot, perhaps, be accurately determined. In 
studying the antiquity of hooked rugs the kind of materials used, both in the 
hooked-in pattern and for the foundation, are fundamental points. The type 
of design and the colors are of importance. The craftsmanship is also a guide 
to the age and value of the piece and to the part of the country where made. 

In the villages and rural districts throughout New England and other 
sections of the Colonies, the usual clothing of all kinds and for both sexes, 
young and old, was grown upon the farm. Until late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury home-grown flax and home-clipped wool were carded, spun and woven 
by members of the family. Between the sowing of the flax in the spring and 
the weaving of linen material by the housewife in the winter, was a long 
and tedious process, requiring patience, labor and skill. The clack of the 
hand-loom was a familiar sound in nearly every Early American farmhouse 
many hours of the day. The cloths produced by the hand-labor of the women 
of the households, in addition to their many other duties, were highly prized 
possessions. They were expected to serve not only for present needs, but to 
outlast several makings-over. In many cases these home-made fabrics were 
bequeathed with the estate, and spinning wheels and looms were frequently 
willed to the daughters of the family. In 1767 Sir Henry Moore, Governor 
of New York, ina letter to the British Board of Trade, wrote: ““The custom 
of making coarse cloths in private families prevails throughout the whole 
province, and in almost every house a sufficient quantity is manufactured for 
use of the family without the slightest sign of sending any of it to market... . 
Every house swarms with children who are set to work as soon as they can 
spin and card, and as every family are furnished with a loom, the itinerant 
weavers who travel about the country, put the finishing hand to the work.” 

In the Harvard class of 1768 were forty-two graduates, all of whom 


voted to appear on commencement day wearing clothing made of home: 
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manufactured cloths. At the end of the eighteenth century there were many 
professional weavers, but no changes were made in wheel or loom until the 
close of the Revolution. At his first inauguration, April 30, 1789, Washing- 
ton wore a suit of dark brown cloth, made by the Hartford Wool Manufac- 
turing Company. The-entire output of this factory for the year 1788-9 was 
5,000 yards of cloth. Although woven on hand-looms this was one of the 
very earliest factory-made cloths produced in this country. 

The oldest hooked rugs which have been found were made upon a 
foundation of home-spun and home-woven linen. Few of these have sur- 
vived. Burlap is the usual foundation in existing pieces. In the older 
hooked rugs the strips of material, which are drawn-in to form the surface, 
are of hand-woven cloths. These two facts, however, give us an uncertain 
dating because home-woven linens and home-woven woolen cloths were long 
lived. They were both made in this country and were the accepted fabrics 
here over a period of more than a century. Many pieces far outlasted their 
first uses. However, in considering a hooked rug, the presence of home- 
woven materials is a reliable sign of age. 

Old hooked rugs:having parts of their design pulled in with strips of 
cotton materials and with strips of woolen cloth in other parts, were usually 
made in New England. These are generally referred to as New England rugs. 
Cotton cloth was not made in England until after 1760. In 1812 there were 
thirty looms for the manufacture of cotton goods, located in as many as 
twelve different towns in this country. These dates help somewhat to place 
the age of what appear to be very old rugs, containing strips of cotton mate- 
rial mixed with the strips of wool. 

Asa rule, hand-woven materials could not be cut in quite such narrow 
strips as could the machine-woven cloths; therefore rugs made from home- 
woven fabrics are usually somewhat thicker, slightly more shaggy and 
sturdier in appearance and not so closely hooked. In a few very old pieces can 
be found strands of coarsely hand-spun, woolen yarn, mixed with strips of 
cut-cloth. This practice, generally speaking, belongs to Canada rather than 
to our American rug makers. 

The next important point to be considered is design. This truly covers 
a large field, but it is from these bits of decorative motifs woven into the rugs 
that much may be learned of their age, where and under what conditions 


they were made. 
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Many geometric designs are found in Early American hooked rugs, 
arrived at in various ways. The shell design and the scallop are based on arcs 
of circles, overlapping and were used chiefly in borders. The log-cabin design, 
based on squares, is often found in large pieces. The patchwork design is 
based on irregularly placed rectangles and triangles, as in a patchwork quilt. 
The marble or water pattern is often used as a border. The inch-pattern is 
produced by ruling the foundation surface into inch-squares. When these 
squares were variously divided by colors they formed other patterns. The 
block patterns and stepped, square patterns are based on the inch-pattern 
and are often found in large rugs. Star patterns were adapted from bed quilt 
designs. Diamond or lozenge forms are found in various combinations. 
Circles often overlap and are further embellished with other motifs. Mosaic 
patterns of various kinds are common. Many geometric designs were com- 
bined with other motifs. A geometric frame was used to enclose a floral or 
pictorial design; or a geometric motif was used with a repeating floral motif, 
forming a combination design. These latter are found often in large rugs. 
A wealth of floral patterns has been used in hooked rugs, from single-leaf 
forms scattered over the surface to the most elaborate and gorgeous bouquets. 
Flowers were used alone or in combination with other motifs. A sumptuous 
center bouquet, surrounded by scroll forms, was a much-favored arrange- 
ment. Central bouquets surrounded by trailing vines, pots of flowers, baskets 
of flowers, garlands, all were hooked, in natural gay colors, into the burlap 
foundations. The stern New England conscience blossomed into a fullness 
of warmth and color in fashioning these hooked rugs. The beloved flowers 
of carefully watched gardens bloomed again by winter firesides. During the 
Victorian era large roses, full of petals and deep and brilliant in color were 
the favorite flowers; lilies, hollyhocks, forget-me-nots, bleeding hearts, 
autumn leaves, all added their beauty to these rugs. Scroll forms were much 
used and have contributed an important decorative note. Large leaf scrolls 
gave an almost rococo effect and were frequently designed as borders or 
frames for some other motif. 

The picture rugs, those that portray houses, animals, barnyards and 
other home scenes, afford an intimate glimpse into the lives and simple sur’ 
roundings of the times. Among these are the cat sleeping on the hearth or 
frolicking with her kittens; the dog, faithfully protecting the home; the 
horses, so helpful to the farmer; the house and barn, proudly pictured by 
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the wife; a horse-shoe pulled in for luck; or a ferocious imaginary lion, per’ 
haps becoming the object of many a fireside story for the children, as the 
work progressed. Occasionally, an historic emblem also found its way into 
these rugs. 

Pictures of ships and of the sea were portrayed, over and over, in homes 
along the coast. Many a woman watched with anxious eyes from “sea walk” 
or from shore for some sign of her loved one’s homecoming. Nantucket, New 
Bedford and “The Cape” were centers of the whaling industry. Small won- 
der then that sea scenes, full-rigged ships, whaling parties and anchors were 
woven into their rugs. It is thought by some that hooked rugs originated in 
coast sections and were an outgrowth of coarsely hooked mats made by the 
sailors on board ship, who taught the craft to their wives and daughters. 
Dates were rarely incorporated in the designs, but frequently initials and 
first names, probably of the children of the family, were inserted and always 
add interest. Occasionally the letters of the alphabet were hooked in, much 
as they were used in the samplers of the period. 

Sentiment or motto rugs were popular, too. Embroidered mottoes, 
framed and hung on the walls, were faithfully enlarged and reflected in the 
words, “Home Sweet Home,” and “Forget-me-not,” on the floor. The words 
“Welcome” and “Call Again” were hospitably displayed on mats used just 
inside an entrance door to the house. Usually these were semicircular, the 
straight edge just fitting the door sill. 

Hooked rugs were made in a variety of shapes and in dimensions from 
a small two-foot mat to a room-size rug. Ovals were popular, also rectangular 
rugs of a convenient size, to lay in front of hearth or sofa. The larger rugs 
are rarer and are most valuable. These naturally were more difficult for the 
home craftswoman to make. 

The technique of hooked rugs is very simple. Strips of cloth about %/g 
inch to 1 inch in width are pulled through a coarse foundation fabric by 
the aid of a small hook. The hooked-in strips are left in raised loops of even 
height, about 1/ inch or a little more, which form the pile of the rug. The 
under side is kept flat. Closely hooked rugs are very durable as the loops 
wedge each other in tightly, and form a substantial fabric. In some cases the 
looped pile has been clipped which makes a soft and velvety surface. 

The coloring adds greatly to the charm and value of an old hooked rug. 


A great variety of colors was used in their making. Many old rugs are now 
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faded and settled to a beautiful tawny color with low-toned ornamentation. 
The oldest ones are made with home-dyed materials and have retained their 
depth and brilliancy to a surprising degree. The home-dyed reds and blue- 
greens have proved particularly lasting. The yellow-greens have generally 
flattened into almost a tawny color. Blues add to the beauty and value of a 
rug. This color is not usually found in quantity and seldom a deep blue, or a 
blue field in an old rug. The home-dyed blacks have usually faded into rusty- 
browns or greenish-blacks, which are most harmonious in composition with 
other colors. Beautiful rich nut-browns have retained their luster. The white 
grounds of exquisite old “parlor rugs” have become a mellow ivory tone. 

Hooked rugs at their best were made with home-spun, home-woven and 
home-dyed materials, in individual designs which were the natural artistic 
expressions of their makers. Each loop drawn in to such a rug was a sincere 
expression of beauty, a desire to create something both useful and lovely, a 
real ornament for the home. 

During the past decade or so, old hooked rugs have been much sought. 
Naturally, with this renewed popularity, many people are again making 
hooked rugs. Those made on stamped patterns or from embroidery pattern 
books, made with Germantown wools, in badly selected color schemes, are, 
it is needless to say, far from works of art. However, here and there, groups 
of people are earnestly working to produce really beautiful hooked rugs. 
Some are in revivals of old-time designs, others are entirely new in design as 
well as in fabric. Throughout New England, in communities in Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, down in Kentucky and in various other places, the 
hooking of rugs has been re-established. Usually some older women who 
have remembered their mother’s or grandmother’s drawing-in rugs have 
been found. These have imparted their knowledge to the younger women of 
today who are carrying on this truly American craft. Just to the extent that 
a rug has been well designed, carefully and closely hooked with good mate- 
rials, and well-chosen colors have been used, is it a floor covering of real 
beauty and will it bring joy to its possessor. 

Plate 32 shows a beautiful hooked rug, which, like Plate 34 has a design 
combining flower forms with geometric figures. It is about 3 feet 0 inches by 
4 feet 3 inches. The design of the ovals is placed diagonally in squares. Ovals 
enclose morning-glory flowers and leaves. Colored in various tones of tans 
and greys with soft greens, and rose and a little blues; grounds of ovals darker, 
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varying, olive-greens, rusty blacks, grey-blue blacks; flowers in shades of reds; 
leaves in varying tans to blue-greens. This rug is owned by Miss Susan Ricker 
Knox of York Harbor, Maine. 

Plate 33 shows an early American, New England “parlor” rug. It is 
about 3 feet 0 inches by 4 feet 4 inches and beautifully hooked in home 
woven wools with some cottons, on a burlap foundation. The rug was owned, 
and probably made, by Mrs. Richard F. Dunn at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, about 1812. The ground is in varying tones of ivory and the flowers 
and foliage are in beautiful natural colors. There are three narrow border 
bands in olive-brown, red-brown and black. The rug is also owned by Miss 
Susan Ricker Knox of York Harbor, Maine. 

Plate 34 shows a section, in color, of a large and beautiful antique hooked 
rug, made with home-dyed and home-woven materials. The design combines 
geometric forms with flowers, and is in softly toned colors, some sections be- 
ing decidedly lighter in value than others. The roses and foliage show espe- 
cially well against the dark backgrounds. This rug is owned by Mrs. George 
P. Blow. 

Plates 30, 35, 37, 39, 43 and 48 show interesting antique hooked designs. 
The rugs in Plates 30 and 48, especially, show most unusual designs. The 
design shown in Plate 30 is exceedingly complicated and must have required 
considerable skill in its planning. 

Plate 39 pictures the family horse. Plate 48 seems to represent much 
of the personal history and environment of the weaver, and tells a story of 
a man and a woman, of children in the home and of the accompaniment of 
toys, home animals, birds and flowers. Plate 43 pictures the favorite cats. 
These were often hooked into rugs made by the family fireside. 

Plates 31, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 45 show interiors of a few of our beautiful 
Colonial and early American homes where the rugs of the periods were used. 
In these interiors may be seen many of the types of rugs referred to in this 
chapter. Most of these houses are of historical importance. Many of their 
rooms have witnessed epoch-making events and have housed men and women 
of courage and fine attainments, in laying the foundations of our nation. 

Plate 38 shows a bed room in Saltonstall at Haverhill, Connecticut. This 
house was part of the estate originally owned by Sir Richard Saltonstall, 
patentee of Connecticut. On the floor are interesting Colonial rugs. 

Plate 31 shows the kitchen at Indian Hill House at Newburyport, 
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Massachusetts. The land for this estate was bought from “Great Tom 
Indian” for £3, English money, and has been the property of one family for 
eight generations. Note the oval braided mats on the floor. 

Plates 40 and 42 show other rooms in the same house. Note the beau- 
tiful large oval hooked-rug on the parlor floor. This has the “chain” motif 
surrounding the central bouquet. This motif was inspired by the laying of 
the Atlantic cable in 1858. 

Plate 44 shows an unusually splendid present-day hooked rug. This was 
made at Provincetown, Massachusetts, in 1928. It is a worthy descendant 
of the old sea-inspired hooked rugs. Its design is adapted from a Currier and 
Ives print and pictures a whaling expedition of early days. The rug was 
hooked by the wife of an old sea captain, who has inherited several genera- 
tions of knowledge of the sea and of skill in portraying it in this particular 
medium. This rug is marvelously well hooked with strips of cut fabrics, so 
closely packed that it will outlast several generations of wear. The colors 
are especially fine and the loops are clipped, producing a soft, velvety surface. 

Plates 41, 46 and 47 show present-day braided and hooked rugs made by 
simple mountain people in Kentucky. These portray the natural surround- 
ings of their makers, mountain laurel, and the lonesome pine. 

Plates 49 and 50 show interior views of The Wayside Inn, South Sud- 
bury, Massachusetts. This house was built in 1683 by David How, who, in 
1686 opened it as an Inn. Through the patriotism and generous interest of 
Henry Ford, this house now includes some of the choicest of our Colonial 
and early American furnishings. Note the beautiful hooked and braided rugs 
on the floors. 


51. EARLY AMERICAN HOOKED RUG. SO-CALLED “DOOR-MAT” SHAPE 
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HAND-WOVEN RUGS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The hand-weaving of rugs in the United States has not developed into 
a large commercial industry. Enough of importance, however, has been at: 
tained to deserve recognition. A brief mention of the outstanding examples 
of hand-made rugs, woven on American soil, is therefore given here. 

In 1884 the making of rugs in the hand-knotted technique was intro- 
duced into this country at Milwaukee, by two Germans, both of whom were 
men of travel, and endowed with keen appreciation of artistic productions. 
Looms were brought from Germany. After two years in Milwaukee, the 
looms and workers were moved to New York City, and a factory for the 
hand-tufting of rugs, according to the European manner, was established. 

These American-made, hand-knotted rugs gradually attracted the atten- 
tion of wealthy people here and the industry became successful. The mak- 
ing of a good fabric was of prime importance and was attended with many 
difficulties by the new company. The earlier designs were of the German 
Renaissance type. Shortly after the removal of the business to New York, 
greater attention was given to the artistic side of the productions; designs 
were improved and rugs were woven, which combined an excellent techmique 
with good designs and fine colorings. The designs developed largely into 
adaptations of the best European traditions. This company continued to 
make hand-knotted rugs here until about 1905, when the hand-tufted busi 
ness was transferred to European looms and a machine-made fabric took its 
place in the New York factory. 

The only other hand-tufted carpet weaving in this country, of commer’ 
cial extent, was established shortly after 1891 at Elizabethport, New Jersey. 
This was a branch of the Royal Wilton Carpet Works of England, and for 
several years, real axminster carpets, originally made at Axminster, England, 
were produced. This venture was not a financial success, and although excel- 
lent rugs were woven at the Elizabethport factory, by English workers under 
expert English supervision, the works were closed after a few years’ trial. 

In 1893 looms were imported from France and set up at Williamsbridge, 
on the Bronx River, New York, for the purpose of weaving tapestries after 
the French manner. Workers were brought from France and a weaving cen 
ter established. The technique developed is the French flat weave, or Aubus- 


son fabric, and is almost entirely devoted to wall tapestries and furniture 
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coverings. This has become a large and important business and the prod- 
ucts of this company are favorably known throughout the world. As in 
nearly all factories where wall tapestries are made, some pieces have been 
woven for floor use. In this Williamsbridge factory have been made, from 
time to time, beautiful carpets in French designs. The rugs woven at this 
establishment have all been in the aubusson fabric and as thoroughly French, 
not only in design, but in color and texture, as if they had been created on 
French soil. 

During the year 1908 looms were established in New York City to 
manufacture tapestry after the traditions of Belgium (Flanders). Soon these 
new-world looms, following old-world technique, began to produce tapes- 
tries of importance. They became notable among American artistic furnish 
ings. The founder and head of these works, an artist of great ability, infused 
somewhat of a departure from traditional design into many of his creations, 
but always combined motifs with a maximum of beauty. A few years after 
the establishment of these looms a magnificent set of 26 wall panels was 
completed, which pictured the story of New York. Like the Williamsbridge 
weavers, these craftsmen work exclusively in the tapestry or aubusson tech- 
nique. Although their greatest fame has been attained through the weaving 
of beautiful wall hangings, rugs have not been entirely overlooked. A num- 
ber of floor pieces have been woven which are regarded as exquisite works 
of art. 

The few companies who have succeeded in successfully carrying on the 
hand-weaving of tapestries and rugs in this country may be regarded as real 
pioneers and as having accomplished a difficult feat. There were no trained 
weavers in this country to draw upon and no background of traditions. Dur- 
ing the past 100 years our country has been occupied in developing her 
machine-made products. The other great factor in impeding the develop 
ment of hand-woven floor coverings here is the high rate of wages necessary 
to meet our high cost of living. It is difficult, even with our protective tariff, 
to compete financially with foreign labor in the hand-weaving and hand- 
knotting of carpets. 

In addition to the outstanding hand-woven rugs made in this country, 
already mentioned, numerous smaller groups of craftsmen have been and are 
making rugs by hand. These are principally produced in communities where 
the work is largely done in the homes. The rugs so made are in smaller sizes 
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54. HAND-WOVEN RUG IN TAPESTRY TECHNIQUE 


55: HAND-WOVEN RUG IN TAPESTRY TECHNIQUE 
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and come under the heading of crafts work, such as hooked rugs, braided 
mats and hand-loomed rag carpeting. There are several centers for such work 
throughout the country and many clever and artistic pieces are being pro- 
duced. 

Plate 52 shows a large elliptical hand-tufted rug made in this country 
about 30 years ago. The rug is 15 feet 0 inches wide by 27 feet 7 inches long 
and contains about 1,400,000 hand-tied knots: In design, color and work- 
manship, this compares favorably with similar European rugs of the time. 

Plate 53 illustrates an American-made aubusson rug. It was woven at 
Williamsbridge in 1911, for the ballroom of one of New York’s fine resi 
dences. The rug is 30 feet 8 inches square, and at the time it was made, was 
the largest hand-woven rug produced in the United States. It probably still 
enjoys that distinction, in addition to its other charms. It is in the French 
style and its ornament is in many delicate colors on an ivory ground. Six 
weavers worked continuously for four months to complete this rug. 

Plates 54 and 55 illustrate two beautiful hand-woven rugs made in New 
York for the dining rooms of handsome American homes: Both are in the 
flat, or tapestry technique, and are valued works of art. 

Plate 56 shows an American hand-knotted reproduction of an Anatolian 
prayer rug, made in New York about 30 years ago. This rug is closely knotted 
and in coloring and texture has the appearance of a fine old Oriental piece. 

Plate 57 shows an interior view of a home in New York. The rug on the 
floor of the hall and the one covering the lower steps and platform were both 
woven in this country, by hand, in the aubusson weave. The rug on the steps 
portrays an adaptation of an Oriental design and the larger rug on the floor 
of the hall is in a delicate French design. Both are fine pieces of hand-weaving 
and add richness and beauty to their surroundings. 


Acknowledgment is made of the courtesy of American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City, for Plates 1 and 5; Museum of the American 
Indian, New York City, for Plates 3, 4, 7, 8, 12, 13, 16 and 19; Edgar 
S. Toelle for Plates 6, 17, 18, 20, 21, 24, 25; Fred Harvey Indian Col- 
lection for Plates 9, 10, 11, 14, 15; United States National Museum 
for Plates 22 and 23; Homer Eaton Keyes for Plates 27 and 28; Metro- 
politan Museum of Art for Plate 29; Mrs. Edward O. Schernikow for 
Plates 30, 35, 37) 39) 43, 48; Miss Susan Richer Knox for Plates 32 and 
333; Mrs. George P. Blow for Plate 34; Mrs. Elizabeth Waugh for Plate 
44; Henry Ford for Plates 49 and 50; Persian Rug Manufactory for 
Plates 52 and 56; Wm. Baumgarten and Company for Plate 53; Herter 
Looms for Plates 54, 55 and 57. 
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AMERICAN MACHINE-MADE CARPETS 


It may seem a long distance from hand-made rugs to power-loom car- 
pets. Huge factories, employing thousands of people and hundreds of looms, 
turning out millions of yards of carpet each year with a money valuation run- 
ning into many more millions per year, seem a long; long way from a few 
homespun pieces of floor covering, made by hand-labor in the home. ‘These 
steps have been traveled, during some periods, in a most leisurely manner, and 
progress has seemed almost imperceptible. At other times, especially during 
the past one hundred years in this country, the ground has been covered by 
leaps and bounds, settling into a steady, rapid pace. 

The development of machine-made carpets in this country is a logical 
one, with a fitting and understandable background. Improvements in the 
preparation of raw materials, discoveries in bleaching and dyeing, inven 
tions in machinery, enlarged transportation facilities, have all contributed 
to this development. Increasing population, greater wealth, activity in build- 
ing, more luxurious ways of living, all these have made their demands, upon 
American carpets and rugs. 

In order to gain a clearer understanding of the progress of American 
carpet weaving a résumé of facts will be of service, covering the beginnings 
of the industry in other countries, especially in England. Some of this ground 
has already been covered in Chapter I] but some slight repetition here may 
not be amiss, to make clear the many machine inventions for carpet weaving. 
The established types of present-day machine-made carpets were founded in 
Europe and Great Britain, followed by inventions and interchanges of ideas 


between our country and Europe. 
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ENGLISH CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
AMERICAN CARPET INDUSTRY 


At the beginning of our Colonial period, the early seventeenth century, 
England was just finding her way toward great industrial attainments. As an 
agricultural country, wool had been, for several centuries, one of her chief 
products and also one of her greatest sources of income. From the middle 
of the fifteenth century she began to weave her own wool. Industries in- 
creased rapidly and were encouraged by royalty. During Queen Elizabeth’s 
long reign (1558-1603) all kinds of manufacturing and trades received a 
great impetus. England was rapidly changing from an agricultural to an in- 
dustrial nation. 

All classes began to feel the influence of money which these activities 
provided. People were looking for more comfortable furnishings in their 
homes. Domestic comfort increased rapidly. Queen Elizabeth had a rug laid 
over the rushes on the floor in her great presence chamber. This set the 
fashion for a woolen covering on the floor. Soon all members of her court 
and the wealthy class were demanding rugs. The tradespeople and poorer 
classes followed this idea as their circumstances allowed. Although progress 
was slow and it was many years before modest homes in England were pro- 
vided with what we would consider adequate carpets or rugs, England began, 
during Queen Elizabeth's reign, to think of floor coverings in terms of wool. 

The weaving of woolen cloths became an important industry. Looms 
were set up at Ramsey for the weaving of tapestry and it is believed that a 
few rugs were made on these Ramsey looms. Wealthy Englishmen began to 
bring weavers from Flanders, France and Italy. In 1579, a dyer, Morgan 
Hubblethorn, had been commissioned to travel to Persia and find out all he 
could about the making of carpets and to bring this knowledge and a good 
workman or two back to England with him. In the inventory of Cardinal 
Woolsey’s goods at Hampton Court, eleven carpets of English make were 
listed. Some of these may have been made at Ramsey, some at Barcheston 
and others at Norwich, as some sixteenth century English rug weaving was 
accomplished in those places. At this time, however, rugs in England were 
owned chiefly by the churches, or were used as covers for furniture. 

During the reign of James I (1603-1625) a small factory was established 
at Mortlake where tapestries and a few rugs were woven. This factory was 
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short-lived. Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 had a great influence 
on the development of the carpet and rug industry in Great Britain. Many 
workmen, skilled in weaving and allied crafts, left France to pursue their 
industries across the Channel. Looms for weaving rugs by hand were set up. 
Carpet weaving was established in Wilton by these French artisans and 
a charter was granted to the Wilton Factory in 1701 by King William III. 
By the middle of the eighteenth century carpet or rug weaving was attaining 
prominence in England. The wealth of the country had increased greatly, 
many large houses had been built and rugs were in steadily increasing demand. 
About 1735 carpet making was established at Kidderminster, where 
woolen cloths had been woven for many years. These were ingrain carpets, 
usually spoken of at that time as “Kidderminster” or “Scotch.” Ingrain car- 
pet was produced in Scotland at an earlier date than in England and became 
a famous Scotch production. There was no real factory organization at that 
time, as we know it now. Carpets were woven on hand-looms. Wools were 
distributed to workers in their homes, and the finished carpets called for and 
examined by the “master manufacturer,” who sold them to the trade. 
John Broom, a weaver at Kidderminster, went to Brussels to learn how 
to weave brussels carpeting. On his return to England, in 1745, he built a 
loom for that purpose at Kidderminster. From that time brussels carpet was 
woven (on hand-looms) at Kidderminster, and a little later wilton carpet also 
was made there. Brussels carpet takes its name from the city of Brussels 
where it originated. As has been noted elsewhere, the Flemish people were 
noted weavers. Wilton carpet is named for the English village of Wilton, 
where it was first made. From about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
brussels and wilton carpets were woven at both Kidderminster and Wilton. 
The hand-weaving of pile carpets was started in several places in Eng- 
land, and in the year 1755, this was begun at Axminster. Here many beauti- 
ful hand-knotted carpets were made. This industry continued at Axminster 
for about eighty years. In 1835, the business having gradually declined, all 
of the Axminster property, including looms and working papers, was trans: 
ferred to Wilton. Real axminster carpet, a hand-knotted, pile fabric, which 
takes its name from the town of Axminster in England, has continued to be 
woven at Wilton. It is produced there at the present time. Axminster car’ 
pet, the machine-made fabric, 1s named from the real axminster, because of 


its similar deep, thick pile. 
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CARPET WEAVING IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES UP TO 1800 


The manufacture of wool in the American Colonies was not encouraged 
by England, which, as has been noted, produced large quantities of wool her- 
self and was rapidly developing woolen manufactures. She preferred that the 
American colonists engage in producing other articles from raw materials 
here and buy their manufactured woolens from England. This attitude did 
not, of course, tend to encourage organized carpet manufacturing in the 
Colonies. Other economic conditions here made the weaving of carpets, in 
salable quantities, a scantily encouraged industry, until about the revolution. 

Wealthy Colonial families ordered their carpets from abroad. A good 
many such carpets were brought over, especially for houses in Virginia. A 
few were supplied to well-to-do homes in New York, Philadelphia and New 
England. Receiving carpeting from abroad was an event worthy of note. In 
1760, “Scot’s carpet” were advertised for sale by J. Alexander & Company, 
whose store was on Smith Street, New York City. These were listed, with 
other luxuries, in an advertisement in the New York Gazette. The following 
year some Turkey carpets were advertised for sale. Two years later, “‘some 
English and Scot’s carpets and haircloth for stairs and passages” were offered. 
These floor coverings were considered luxuries at that time in the American 
Colonies and only the few could buy them. Some families possessed a few 
highly-prizged Oriental rugs. A hand-woven rug,. specially ordered from 
France, probably an aubusson, or a rare real axminster from England, was an 
affair of great importance. The usual carpeting brought from abroad was 
ingrain, called “Scot’s” or “Kidderminster,” and a little brussels and wilton. 

However, people of small means also needed carpets for warmth and 
comfort, especially in New England where the winters were long and severe. 
Therefore, some carpet making in the homes, a real homespun industry, had 
been carried on in the Colonies from early times. Spinning and weaving were 
among the first home crafts developed. Many a New England kitchen, beside 
serving in other capacities, was a fully-equipped home factory for making 
articles needed by the family. Among the most important of these was cloth- 
ing and warm coverings, including coverings for the floors. The necessary 
implements or tools for making textiles, even the looms, could be made at 
home or by some local mechanic. Dyeing, as well as carding, spinning and 
weaving, was done under the home roof. 
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Rag carpet was the principal floor covering made in the home. Colonial 
home weavers did not attempt anything so complicated as ingrain, brussels 
or wilton. Rag carpeting was often used in single strips, although also some- 
times sewn together in breadths to form large pieces. Old pieces of clothing 
were used to advantage to the last inch, in making this rag carpeting. Our 
forefathers and foremothers were compelled to be thrifty. Many an old gar- 
ment that had passed its useful stage as such was cut into strips and woven 
into a carpet or rug. The basic, sturdy, home-woven cloth would thus accept- 
ably render several years’ more wear. Made with well-colored cloths, firmly 
woven, and with their warp threads forming end-fringes, they were good 
looking and useful carpets. Other kinds of attractive home-made rugs, includ- 
ing the braided and hooked rugs, were also made by home firesides. These are 
described in the chapter on American Handmade Rugs. 

Shortly before the revolution beginnings were made towards woolen 
manufacturing in this country. Household industries had increased so that 
more than enough for family use was made in the homes and part of the prod- 
uct was offered for sale. Industry was outgrowing the home. The idea of in- 
stalling looms and other devices and bringing a number of workers under one 
roof was steadily growing in favor. 

A number of Yorkshire families who had a knowledge of weaving 
settled at Rowley and carried on a cloth-weaving business there as early as 
1638. They had a mill built by John Pearson, which was said to be the first 
mill in this country to manufacture “cloath and rugs of cotton wool and also 
sheep’s wool.” The weaving of carpets as an industry made its appearance 
here before the revolution. Its beginnings were, of course, small. One of the 
first carpet manufactories mentioned was William Calverly’s at Loxley’s 
Court. His carpets, in 1774, were said to be superior to the imported article. 
It was not until after the revolution, however, that the carpet industry 
became fairly established. In 1791, William Peter Sprague began to weave 
axminster carpets in Philadelphia. Enthusiasm over national affairs prompted 
him to weave a design incorporating our coat-of-arms in one of his first rugs. 
This attracted considerable attention and must have been looked upon at 
that time as a masterpiece of workmanship. It prompted Alexander Hamilton 
to recommend a small duty on foreign carpeting. This was the first protec: 
tive tariff imposed in this country to protect American-made carpets. 


Soon after Sprague’s factory was established, several others were started 
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in and around Philadelphia and elsewhere, for the manufacture of ingrains. 
Henry Wansey, who passed through Worcester in 1794, mentions “a cotton 
and carpet factory carried on by Peter Stowell,” who was called a weaver. 
In 1804 Peter and Ebenezer Stowell had a carpet factory at Worcester, 
Mass., employing six looms of their own invention and construction. 

British weavers from Kidderminster and other English weaving centers 
settled in Philadelphia and established various little carpet-weaving factories 
there, on the small shop and household plan; that is, they gave out a good 
part of the work to individuals in their homes. Soon after 1800 Philadelphia 
floor-cloths, oilcloths and carpets began to attain prominence in this country. 
In 1733, John Kay, in England, had patented the fly shuttle, although this 
was not used in the United States until a number of years later. Water- 
power was applied to some parts of textile machinery, but weaving had re- 
mained almost entirely a hand-process. The year 1800 may be considered 
as the threshold of quantity carpet production in this country. 


INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES. 
IMPORTANT DATES CONNECTED WITH CARPET-MAKING 


During the Elizabethan reign industries in England were greatly encour- 
aged. From that period on and during Colonial days great activity was 
evinced in the mother country in all kinds of manufacturing, especially in 
the textile fields. England grew into a manufacturing country of first rank. 
Many inventions helped this industrial growth. 

On this side of the Atlantic our Colonists were busy with more primal 
problems. As yet we had little background for machinery. A vast, new 
country was being cleared, trained and cultivated. Men of affairs were busy 
bringing a great nation into existence. 

Many basic inventions which have formed the foundation for the pres 
ent-day production of carpets in this country were made in the older coun 
tries of Europe and in Great Britain. To Great Britain, especially, the carpet 
industry, as it exists today, owes many of its underlying, fundamental ideas. 

For several, perhaps many thousands of years, little change was appar’ 
ently made in the methods of textile production. The use of the distaff and 
spindle or “rock” dates further back than any existing records. Solomon, 
Homer and other ancient writers have referred to these time-honored imple. 
ments. The loom, a simply constructed affair, also dates further back than we 
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can fathom. It has furnished a theme in prose and poetry for ages past. The 
hand spinning-wheel was originated far back in ancient times in the Orient, 
although it was not introduced into Europe until about the fourteenth cen- 
tury and later into England. 

The great period of inventions which entirely changed methods of tex- 
tile production began late in the first half of the eighteenth century. A cen- 
tury of great inventions and discoveries followed. From the middle eight- 
eenth century, to the middle nineteenth was the golden era of inventions 
which have influenced carpet production ever since. Certainly, as far as 
textiles are concerned, this was the real beginning of the age of machinery. 

The outstanding, basic inventions and discoveries made in Great 
Britain, which affected the making of textiles and, therefore, the manufac- 
ture of carpets, are as follows: 

1733 The fly shuttle. Invented by John Kay. 

1738 The principle of spinning by rollers. First patent. Invented by Lewis 
Paul and John Wyatt. 

1748 Patent on carding machine, by Lewis Paul. 

1749 Brussels loom built at Kidderminster by John Broom. This idea was 
brought from the Brussels looms in Flanders. 

1758 Patent on spinning machine, by Lewis Paul. 

1767-1770 Spinning-jenny, by James Hargreaves. 

1769 First practical roller spinner, the water-frame, by Richard Arkwright. 

1775 Further patents applying to entire spinning process; carding, draw 
ing and roving, by Richard Arkwright. 

1779 Spinning-mule. Combining principles of Hargreaves’ spinning-jenny 
and Arkwright’s water-frame, by Samuel Crompton. 

1785 First patent on mechanical power-loom, by Dr. Edmund Cartwright. 
1787 Perfected patent on power-loom, by Dr. Edmund Cartwright. (The 
continuous history of power-loom weaving dates from this.) 

1787 Important discoveries in bleaching, by James Watt, Glasgow. 

1799 Further improvements in bleaching, by Charles Tennant, Glasgow. 

1831 Tapestry Brussels, by Richard Whytock, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

1839 Patent axminster, later called chenille, by James Templeton of Glas 
gow, Scotland; and by William Quigley of Paisley, Scotland. 

1856 Anilin dye, by Sir William H. Perkin. 

1869 Alizarin dye, by Sir William H. Perkin. 
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In addition to the foregoing inventions in Great Britain, and the brussels 
weave, which originated in the city of Brussels, there is one great outstanding 
invention which was contributed by France. This is the jacquard loom, in- 
vented at Lyons, France, about 1800, by Joseph Marie Charles Jacquard. 
Various adaptations of this machine have been in continuous use ever since. 

The principal American inventions, also a partial list of dates when 
important foreign patents were first used in this country and other approxi 
mate dates, which are historic landmarks in the early days of the develop- 
ment of the carpet industry in the United States, are given below: 

1638 Cloth mill at Rowley, Mass. Said to make “‘cloath and rugs of cotton 
wool, and also sheep’s wool.” 

1774 William Calverley’s mill at Loxley’s Court. 

1790-94 Cotton gin, invented by Eli Whitney. | 

1790 Cylinder cotton cards used at Beverly, Mass., and Pawtucket, R. I. 

1791-2 Cylinder wool cards used at Charlestown, Mass., Byfield, Mass., 
and Hartford, Conn. 

1791 William Peter Sprague’s factory at Philadelphia, Pa. Often referred 
to as first carpet factory in the United States. 

1794 First patent in the United States for textile machinery. Carding and 
spinning machines, by James Davenport. 

1794 Probable date of first spinning-mule used in the United States, at 
New York City. 

1794 Factory of Peter Stowell at Worcester, Mass. 

1804 Moses Brown. Mention of spinning-mule being used at his factory. 

1804 Factory of Peter and Ebenezer Stowell, Worcester, Mass. 

1807 John Dorsey, factory on Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

1808 Isaac Macauley, factory on Market Street, Philadelphia. 

1810 The cylinder-printing machine was introduced from England. 

1810 George W. Conradt of Wurtemberg, Germany, established first fac- 
tory for making ingrain carpet, at Frederick City, Maryland. 

1812 About this date and afterwards, jennies were run by power in the 
United States. The use of other power machinery and improvements 
for increasing production of carpets in the United States srewrapidly. 

1814 Power-loom, at Waltham, Mass., invented by Francis Lowell. 

1817 Power-doom introduced into Rhode Island from Scotland. From this 
time there is a rapid growth of power-loom weaving. 
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1820 


1821 
1824 


1825 
1826 
1828 
1828 
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About this time brussels and ingrain looms of jacquard type were 
used in Philadelphia. 

John and Nicholas Haight factory in New York City. 

Real jacquard machine introduced into the United States. (Not yet 
run by power.) 

Alexander Wright factory at Medway, Mass. 

Goulding condenser patented. 

Hartford Manufacturing Company factory at Thompsonville, Conn. 
Lowell Manufacturing Company at Lowell, Mass. 


1825-30 Cylinder printing well established. 


1830 
1832 
1837 
1838 
1839 


1840 
1841 
1843 
1846 


1848 
1849 


1860 


1864 
1876 


Andrew and William MacCallum carpet factory. 

Oxford Carpet Mills, William Hogg. 

A. and E. S. Higgins carpet factory at New York City. 

Clinton Company carpet factory at Lancaster, Mass. 

Powerloom for making ingrain carpet, invented by Erastus B. 
Bigelow, at Lowell, Mass. This was the beginning of the great power’ 
loom carpet weaving industry. 

Tariff Manufacturing Company, Tariffville, Conn. 

Ingrain power-loom perfected, Erastus B. Bigelow. 

Tapestry brussels manufactured in the United States. 

Tapestry brussels and velvets made by John Johnson at Newark, 
N. J. Later moved to Troy, New York, in 1855 to Roxbury, Mass. 
Power-loom for brussels and wilton, invented by Erastus B. Bigelow. 
Carpet mill established at Clinton, Mass., by H. N. and E. B. Bigelow, 
with power-looms. 

Cleaning, carding and combing of wool had become entirely mechant 
cal processes by this date. 

Alexander Smith factory opened at Yonkers, New York. 
Powerloom for manufacturing moquette carpet, invented by 
Halcyon Skinner at Yonkers, New York. 


The above list of dates covers the most important achievements in the 


development of carpet and rug manufacturing in the United States, during 


the first one hundred years of our national existence. Naturally, many valu- 


able experiments and improvements to further this industry, too numerous 


to mention here, were being made during this period. 
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MATERIALS EMPLOYED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
AMERICAN MACHINE-MADE CARPETS 
The principal textile fibres used in the manufacture of carpets in this 
country at the present time are, wool, jute, cotton and linen (flax). These are 


named in the order of the quantities of each consumed per year. 


WOOL 


The raising of wool was not encouraged by England in the American 
Colonies. Its manufacture was restricted here, and there was, at no time dur- 
ing Colonial days, enough wool produced on this side of the Atlantic to meet 
the demand. It was difficult to raise sheep in the early days of the Colonies, 
as the sheep were molested by wild animals. The principal sheep-raising areas 
at that time were on nearby islands, where losses caused by attacking animals 
were minimized. Therefore, Nantucket Island, Martha’s Vineyard, Long 
Island and Rhode Island became important in the sheep-raising industry. In 
1674 Rhode Island made wool legal tender, at 12 pence per pound. 

Sheep were introduced into the American Colonies in 1609, when some 
were landed at Jamestown, Va. The New England Colonies imported a little 
wool from Spain as early as 1645. Sheep raising gradually became established 
in the Colonies toward the close of that period. President Washington, 
shortly after the revolution, imported some of the best breeds from England. 
The merino strain was brought here from Spain about 1801-2, by William 
Jarvis, Colonel David Humphries (while the United States Minister to 
Spain) and others. George Washington Custis, adopted son of George 
Washington, did much to foster sheep-raising. 

While America raises wool, suitable in kind and quality for many pur- 
poses, the very finest grades are not produced, nor any of the very coarse 
grades suitable for the manufacture of carpets. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that 278,037,000 pounds of wool were grown 
in this country in the year 1927. This may be compared with the United 
States Department of Commerce estimate of the world-production of wool, 
for the year 1927, viz., 3,248,477,000 pounds. Production of wool in the 
United States has moved westward. For 1927, Texas is credited with 32,675- 
000 pounds; Wyoming with 25,000,000 pounds; Montana with 24,229,000 
pounds, and California with 21,540,000 pounds. 
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Wool production is smallest in the eastern states. For the year 1927, 
Rhode Island and Delaware are each credited with 12,000 pounds; New 
Jersey with 32,000, and Massachusetts with 63,000 pounds. (These figures 
are as given by The United States Department of Agriculture.) Practically 
the only carpet wool produced in the United States, is grown and used by 
the American Indians in New Mexico, Arizona and Colorado. 

The great quantity of wool woven into American carpets 1s imported 
from foreign countries. This is coarse wool, suitable for the purpose and able 
to resist wear. Until 1816 all wool was admitted free into this country. Then 
a moderate ad valorem duty of 15 per cent was imposed on all wool. Up to 
1821 foreign importation of wools for all purposes was not over 10,000 
pounds per year. 

In 1824 the first attempt was made to grade the tariff on wools, making 
different rates for fine and coarse qualities. Since that time there have been 
many changes in the tariff on wools. Probably more controversy has been 
occasioned by the government rulings on wool than on any other commodity. 
Since about 1864 we have had either a very low duty or no duty at all on car- 
pet wools. There is, however, an exceedingly strict line drawn between 
imported carpet wools and wools brought into this country for other pur- 
poses. The exact definitions of carpet wools and their differentiation from 
other wools have occasioned many arguments. For a number of years carpet 
wools have been admitted free of duty, as they are at the present moment. 
The free importation of wools for the manufacture of carpets has seemed 
the best way to protect the American carpet industry, by helping to equalize 
the higher labor cost in this country. 

Before the world war Russia was a large producer of carpet wools. We 
obtained about 30,000,000 pounds annually from that country. Russian 
flocks were destroyed and no carpet wools have come from there during the 
past twelve or fourteen years. Meanwhile, China has become our largest 
source of supply for carpet wools, with Great Britain and British India, re- 
spectively, the second and third largest sources. Syria, and especially 
Argentina, are becoming increasingly important wool exporters. 

A total of 149,290,282 pounds of carpet wool was imported into this 
country during the year 1928. This came from about forty different coun- 
tries. The largest importations and the countries from which they were 


obtained, for the year 1928, areas follows, in pounds: 
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Cee ee ee 54,205,618 Turkey, 130, ae eee 3,652,344 
United Kinedom......2.4..2232,0005/90 Egy pti 2,867,589 
Baitich. Unidas 000 = cecares 12,371,200 Germatty' a,22-<e eee 2,728,049 
hig cap ees rae ant ne rig tr ey 9,926,849 Irishs Ereesotate==- = 1,665,053 
Arcentina, Sve tee 9,176,864 Switzerland steno ee eee 1,376,466 
fOr Tae Come a ee i eee 6,828,711 Ieeland iis ees 555,513 
Brance ee eee ee ee 5,505,308 SPAIN iso, eee 336,683 
Teal ye ene Sh cane eee 4,071,224 Denmarkccmanocels aaeaaeee 314,828 
JOBE 


While wool is an animal fibre, jute is what is known as a bast fibre; that 
is, it comes from a vegetable growth. Jute is supposedly native in India 
where it grows wild. It grows from about 8 to 15 feet in height. The fibre 
of its bark is used for textile purposes. Jute was introduced into the United 
States by the Department of Agriculture in 1870. It has been grown to some 
extent in this country, being adaptable to cultivation in the gulf states. 
American-grown jute cannot compete successfully, in quality or in price, with 
that grown on its native soil. 

Although jute has been used commercially, only during the past century 
(the first shipment of 18 tons was made into England in 1828) it has rapidly 
attained an important place in the industrial world. It is strong and readily 
spun and used extensively in machine-made carpets, as a stuffer or filler, to 
give body to the fabric. It is also made into cheaper rugs for porch and out- 
door wear. The largest percentage of jute used here comes from India. In 
1927 we imported 161,672,000 pounds, having a money value of $11,319, 
110. Of this quantity, 67,118,543 pounds were used in carpet manufacture. 


COTTON 


Cotton is one of the most important textile fibres in the world. While it 
is a vegetable growth, it does not come from the stems of the plants, as do the 
fibres of flax, hemp and jute. Cotton fibres grow in the bolls or seed pods. 
Cotton is especially easy to spin, as the fibres have a slight natural twist. It 
is not known where this plant first grew or in what country cotton was first 
used. It apparently was a native of Egypt from time immemorial, although 
the Egyptians have never manufactured it to any extent. It has also been 
raised in India for many centuries where its manufacture long ago reached 
a high state of perfection. 


Cotton cloth was in use in Mexico and Peru at the time of the early con- 
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quests in those countries. Ancient Peruvian tombs have yielded mummy- 
cloths of cotton. It evidently was a native growth in this country, but not in 
what is now regarded as our cotton belt. Long before our Colonial period, 
cotton grew in the southwestern section of this country, through the Pueblo 
district, now known as our states of New Mexico and Arizona. It was used 
by the primitive Indian tribes for their woven garments. 

Cotton seems not to have been a native of our Colonies and it did not 
thrive in the colder New England climate. However, the American Colo- 
nists seems always to have been well supplied with this commodity. About 
1645 Connecticut publicly encouraged its importation from the West Indies. 
New England began to import cotton from Barbados, shortly after the settle- 
ment of Boston. Consignments from Smyrna and the Mediterranean coun- 
tries also appear in early Colonial invoices. In 1678 New England imported 
54,409 pounds from the British Islands. 

Before the revolution, while cotton was one of the most readily obtain- 
able staples, it was not raised here in any appreciable quantities. By 1731 
cotton was reaching some importance as a South Carolina product. About 
1745 premiums were offered in Delaware for the most and best cotton per 
acre, grown in that province; in 1749 it was noted that several persons at 
Salem, New Jersey, had begun to experiment in cotton growing. Soon after 
the revolution cotton-growing expanded in this country and rapidly became 
an important industry and a large source of wealth. It is now raised princi 
pally in our southern and gulf states. 

It is said that cotton, in its various stages, from planting time until it 
reaches the consumer in a manufactured form, employs the labor of more 
persons than any other product in the world. It requires about 2,500,000 
farmers and laborers to produce the cotton crop 1n this country, aside from 
those employed in its manufacture. 

Sea Island cotton, grown on the islands off the coast of South Carolina, 
is said to be the finest variety produced anywhere. Next to the United States, 
the largest cotton-producing country is East India. Egyptian cotton is particu 
larly fine and valuable. It hasa staple next in length to our Sea Island product. 

Cotton is largely used in the manufacture of carpets and rugs. It is 
particularly desirable for warpthreads, as it is strong, durable, and not easily 
stretched. In 1927 more than 33 million pounds of cotton were used in the 


manufacture of carpets and rugs in this country. 
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LINEN 


Linen is obtained from the fibrous stems of the flax plant. Its cultiva- 
tion reaches far back into ancient days. Linen was the textile fibre of the 
Egyptians ages ago, and is still their favored material. Although a large 
amount of high-grade cotton is grown in Egypt, it is not used to any extent 
in that country. Flax is both extensively cultivated and manufactured in 
Egypt. Much of the best linen yarn produced in the world at the present 
time comes from the land of the Pharaohs. 

After the Roman Conquest of Egypt (30 B.C.) flax was introduced into 
Italy and became an important crop there. It is also believed that the Romans 
introduced the cultivation of flax into England. At one time flax was an 
important crop in the British Isles. It is grown there to some extent now, but 
not in large enough quantities to supply the home demand. ° 

Flax and hemp were the two crops most favored by England, for cultiva- 
tion in our American Colonies. They both grew particularly well on this 
virgin soil. Nearly every farm and home garden had its patches of blue 
flowered flax. The spinning and weaving of linen was the most important 
homespun industry of Colonial days in our farm kitchens. In 1683, Pennsyl- 
vania made flax and hemp legal tender. Maryland and Virginia had similar 
rules, and several of the provinces passed laws requiring their residents to 
plant flax. : 

Linen has occupied a place in the rug-making world for many centuries. 
It is used extensively in the manufacture of machine-made carpets, for warp 
and weft-threads of certain weaves. 

Our largest source of supply for linen is Egypt. The amount of linen 
thread consumed by the carpet industry in this country has decreased during 
the past ten years and its place is largely being filled by other fibres. The use 
of cotton and jute has increased during the past ten years. 

The American carpet and rug industry consumed, during 1899, 8,388,- 
211 pounds of linen yarn; during 1925, 933,499: during 192 7°250,854: 


OTHER FIBRES 


In addition to the four important carpet fibres mentioned above, several 
others are employed to some extent in the manufacture of American carpets 
and rugs and should be mentioned here. Hair from animals, other than the 
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wool of sheep, is used in considerable amounts. This includes camel's hair, 
goat’s hair, alpaca, mohair. In 1927, 2,587,650 pounds of animal hair were 
employed in this country by the carpet industry. This shows a decided 
decrease, however, during the past ten years, as in 1899, 6,189,757 pounds 
were used. Jute has almost entirely superseded hemp in American machine’ 
made carpets. 

One other fibre is being used, mostly in an experimental way, at this 
time. This is a synthetic fibre having much the appearance of silk. It is 
known by various names; one of the most usual being “rayon.” Rayon, or 
synthetic silk has a luster similar to real silk and takes color well. Just how 


desirable it will prove as a carpet fibre has not yet been determined. 


PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE 


The manufacture of carpets and rugs includes the following principal 
textile processes: (1) Preparation of Raw Materials. (2) Spinning. (3) 
Bleaching. (4) Dyeing. (5) Weaving. (6) Finishing. 

The preparation of wool begins with a cleansing process. Even if it has 
been washed on the sheep’s back before shearing, it is in need of much addi 
tional washing, as it is filled with natural grease and other matter which must 
be removed by thorough scouring. Following the cleansing process, the wool 
must be “‘teased,” blended and carded or combed before it is ready for spin- 
ning. In general, the longer staples are separated and finally spun into 
worsted yarn and the shorter, sturdier fibres emerge, through various proc’ 
esses, into wool yarn. The blending of wool is a very important step in its 
preparation. Skillful blending of differing kinds of wool has much to do with 
qualities best suited to the many varieties of carpet production. 

The procuring of wools and the time and labor required in their prepara- 
tion for carpet weaving are large items. Certain types of wool are necessary 
for certain kinds of carpets. Carpet manufacturers have their wools selected 
with great care. As previously stated, they come from about forty countries, 
and are grown on mountain ranges throughout the world. Carpet wools 
must be sturdy and, therefore, must be clipped from sheep that live out of 
doors in mountainous regions all the year around. Nature provides such 
flocks with the heavy, long hair needed for warmth. Many months of travel 


are sometimes involved, to bring wool from remote mountain districts. 
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Shrinkage during the scouring and other processes is another important 
item. The fleece from clean sheep, living in stony mountain regions will 
shrink only about 10 per cent or 15 per cent. Other wool, grown in hotter, 
sandy countries may shrink 55 per cent or 60 per cent. The average shrink- 
age in carpet wool is about 35 per cent. Some wools are scoured at the point 
of export, in order to save freight and labor costs in this country. 

In the preparation of woolen yarns, staples of 5 to 6 inches in length are 
most desirable. The raw wool is put through a series of openers and dusters 
and then through pickers, to remove foreign material. Next it is fed through 
great scouring machines and given several scouring baths, run between 
squeeze rollers and wringers, given several rinsing baths, and finally dried by 
hot air. 

After drying, the different kinds of wool are mixed or blended in the 
desired proportions, after which these thoroughly mixed batches of wool are 
carded. Carding machines are provided with sets of rollers, covered with 
wire teeth, which revolve against each other. These fine-toothed rollers card 
the wool fibres and remove undesirable, very short ends. The carded wool 
leaves the machine in thin strips about an inch wide, which are next slightly 
twisted by leather rollers into what is called roving. 

The longer staples are selected for worsted yarn. The longest stapled 
wool is grown on the Scotch black-face rams of the Grampian Mountains and 
is sometimes as much as 15 inches in length. Long staple wool is also grown in 
Thibet, in parts of Argentina and in Iceland. 

Worsted staple is converted into rope or slivers. These slivers are thor- 
oughly mixed in what are called gill boxes and often laid away for from six 
weeks to three months, during which time the potential worsted becomes 
seasoned and freed from much of its natural static electricity. When it is 
brought out of storage, the slivers are wound on spools and fed through 
combing machines. The undesirable short lengths of 34 inch or so which 
have clung to the longer fibres, are combed out and the slivers are drawn out 
into roving. 

The preparation of cotton begins with the separation of its fibres from 
the boll and from the seeds. Until the cotton gin was invented by Eli 
Whitney (1790-94) this was an exceedingly tedious hand-process. Before 
the invention of the cotton gin, the best implements used for the purpose 
were simple toothed rollers or combs of home manufacture. It took a negro 
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a day to pick one pound of cotton fibre from the bolls and separate the seeds 
from it. After the cotton gin was perfected, one negro, by its aid, could free 
5,000 pounds of cotton from bolls and seeds in one day. The ginning of cot: 
ton has become a large industry in itself. This has enabled our cotton produc 
tion to grow rapidly from a little more than one hundred thousand pounds 
per year to many millions of pounds. Cotton ginning is done on or near the 
plantations where it is raised and the cotton 1s packed or compressed into 
large square bales for shipping to consumers. The raw, baled cotton is carded 
or combed and made into slivers, much as are wool and worsted. The slivers 
are passed through a series of rollers until they are finally drawn out into rov- 
ing ready for spinning. 

In general, all bast fibres are put through similar preparatory processes. 
Jute and flax, having their textile fibres in their stems, between the bark and 
the wood, are prepared by much the same methods. Retting or rotting, so the 
fibres easily separate from the bark and woody portions, is the first step. 
Retting is done by keeping the plants exposed to dew or covered with water 
for a sufficient period of time, after being cut or pulled. Jute is cut down 
much as a field of corn stalks would be. Flax is always pulled by the roots. 
Various improvements in the retting process have been accomplished so this 
now takes far less time than when done in the original, primitive way. 

After retting is complete, the stalks go through the processes of break- 
ing and scutching. Heckling and carding or combing follow until the stage 
«5 reached where the linen and jute have been transformed into rovings and 


are ready for spinning. 


SPINNING 


In spite of the tremendous speed of modern machinery, which twists 
miles of roving into spun yarn at a pace our great-grandmothers never 
dreamed of, a halo of romance and mystery seems to hover over the word 
“spinning.” For ages this was preéminently a feminine craft. Spinning by the 
aid of the distaff and spindle was known in prehistoric times. The Assyrians 
and Babylonians knew how to spin. Egyptian records indicate spinning to 
have been one of her earliest arts. There are several references to spinning 
in the bible, “all the women (of the Children of Israel) that were wise- 
hearted did spin with their hands,” (B.C. about 1650); in Proverbs, among 
the attributes of a good wife is mentioned “she seeketh wool and flax” and 
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“she layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff.” 

The spindle was a round, wooden stick about a foot long, tapered at each 
end. An encircling ring of stone, amber, clay or other material was placed 
near the upper end. This weight gave steadiness and momentum as the spindle 
revolved. At the upper end was an indentation or slit which held the yarn 
in place. The distaff or “rock” was a larger and heavier stick. The spinner 
held one end in her girdle or under her left arm as she spun from the loose ball 
of material wound around the other end. The simplest spinning wheel was 
used from ancient times in the East, but was not brought into Europe until 
about the fourteenth century. 

Spinning was so decidedly a womanly occupation that, in England, the 
male and female lines of a family became known as the spear and distaff sides. 
The word “spinster” came also to mean an unmarried woman and is still used 
in that sense, especially in England. January 7th was named St. Distaff’s Day 
or Rock Day, as it was on that date that spinning was resumed in the house- 
holds after the Christmas holidays. The first spinning wheel at which a 
woman could sit while she spun was invented at Brunswick, England, about 
1533. Improvements on this, including the treadle, were added later. The 
distaff and spindle were known in Massachusetts and among the Germans 
who settled in Pennsylvania, but in earliest Colonial times the hand-wheel 
was in general use. Later, the smaller or Saxon wheel, operated by a treadle, 
was brought to the Colonies. 

The importance of spinning was emphasized in Colonial history. In 
1655 Massachusetts passed a law to the effect that the selectmen of every 
town must ascertain the number of persons in each family competent to spin 
yarn and the amount of time they could devote to it. On this report a certain 
number of spinners and a definite number of hours were assessed against each 
household. For each spinner, working full time, a family was required to 
produce 3 pounds of linen or woolen yarn per week for 30 weeks in each year, 
or a proportionate amount for fewer available spinning hours. Any family 
failing to produce the required amount was fined. Spinsters were busy from 
dawn to dark. While we are inclined to think of the women of the family 
manipulating the spinning wheel beside the family fireside as more or less 
a picturesque amusement, spinning in the homes was far more than that; it 
was often steady, hard work. Larger houses frequently had a special spinning 


room and in the south, separate buildings were provided for the purpose. 
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The invention of the fly-shuttle, by John Kay in 1733, greatly increased 
the speed and capacity of hand-looms in England. The fly-shuttle was 
brought to our country a few years later and created a necessity for more 
spinners and longer spinning hours. This need for greater quantities of spun- 
yarn, to keep up with faster moving looms, was, no doubt, the principal urge 
which resulted in the invention of the spinning-jenny, by James Hargreaves, 
about 1700. 

In 1738 Lewis Paul and John Wyatt began a series of inventions to 
facilitate spinning. In 1748 Lewis Paul perfected a carding machine and dur- 
ing the next ten years (1758) he added another patent on a spinning device. 
James Hargreaves who invented the spinning-jenny was a poor spinner and 
weaver, living near Blackburn, England. The invention was suggested by 
the accidental overturning of a spinning wheel by his daughter, Jenny. In 
picking up the wheel Hargreaves conceived the idea of making a machine 
which would lie on its side (like the overturned wheel) and upon which 
several spindles could be operated at one time. The original spinning-jenny 
was named for the child, Jenny, and was constructed with eight spindles. 
This was the first great inventive progress in the spinning industry. Only 
weft thread could be spun this way at first, as the threads were not strong 
enough for warps. A spinning-jenny was exhibited in this country shortly 
before the revolution, and a little later came into use. The number of spindles 
was soon increased from the original eight to a much larger number. 

The next great step in the process of spinning was achieved by Richard 
Arkwright, who patented the spinning-frame, in 1769. By the use of Ark- 
wright’s invention, cotton threads, strong enough for warps, could be spun 
mechanically. This was a big gain. Richard Arkwright was a humble barber 
of Lancashire, England, until he began to center his attention on the improve- 
ment of textile machinery. Many anecdotes have been related of his activity 
and shrewdness in business. The first cotton mill in the world was built and 
operated by Arkwright. This was at Nottingham, England, and its ma- 
chinery was operated by horse-power. Further inventions which improved 
the spinning process, carding, drawing and roving, were perfected by him 
during the next few years, and in 1775 he took out patents on these. His 
valuable contributions to the furtherance of textile manufacture procured 
for him the favor of George IT, and in 1786 he was knighted. 

The first mill for spinning linen by machinery was built at Darlington, 
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England, in 1787. The machinery for this was patented by J. Kindrew and 
T. Porthouse. . 

Samuel Crompton, born at Bolton, Lancashire, England, in 1753, be- 
came a spinner and used both Hargreaves’ and Arkwright’s inventions. Con- 
stant contact with these machines and a desire to make something still better, 
resulted in his working out the spinning-mule. This was based on a combina- 
tion of both the previous spinning machines. The spinning-mule was 
patented about 1779, but it required several years more to introduce it into 
general use. 

These three fundamental patents on the spinning process, the spinning- 
jenny of Hargreaves, the water-frame of Arkwright and the spinning-mule of 
Crompton, have remained, up to the present moment, the basis for all spinning 
machinery. 

Giant spinning mills are now in operation in all textile centers. Some 
of our large carpet manufacturers prefer to spin their own wool, worsted 
and cotton and have large separate buildings or departments for this purpose. 
The present practice is to spin worsted on spinning-frames and to spin wool 
yarn on spinning-‘mules. Jute carpet-yarn is spun in separate establishments, 
by specialists on that particular fibre and is not attempted, to any extent, by 
carpet manufacturers. 

After the principal spinning process is completed, a certain number of 
strands may be further twisted together, to give the wool or worsted the 
required strength and thickness. Two threads twisted together make what 
is called a 2-ply yarn; three threads, a 3-ply yarn. Machine-made carpets and 
rugs seldom, if ever, use anything heavier than a 3- or 4-ply yarn. Hand- 
tufted rugs may use from 2- to 6-ply yarn, as the knots are often fewer to the 
square inch in a handtied fabric. The entire process of hand-manufacture 
can better manage the thicker yarns, as heavier ply gives weight to the fabric. 
In machine-made carpets much of the “body” or weight is produced by fillers 
and stuffers; in the brussels and wilton types so much of the wool or worsted 
is carried underneath as filling, that anything heavier than a 2- or 3-ply yarn 
would be clumsy. 


BLEACHING 


Bleaching is not generally required for yarns used in carpet manufac- 
ture. Almost never is a pure white desirable in the coloring of a woolen floor 
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covering. What often appears as white to the uninitiated is the natural color 
of the wool. This is usually a softened, light ivory tone. When placed in 
juxtaposition to deeper or bright colors, this natural tone is white enough to 
be pleasing. There is, however, an occasional need to have carpet wool or 
worsted bleached before dyeing. This is only when a very pale or very clear 
tone is desired, with which the natural ivory or slightly grey tone of the 
undyed wool interferes. Some very clear colors may be obtained only by 
working with a perfectly white base. 

Great strides have been made in bleaching processes in modern times. 
Bleaching was known and practised by the ancients. The Phoenicians could 
never have produced their famous brilliant colors without its aid. For many 
years the Dutch had almost a monopoly on bleaching. Holland-bleached 
linen became famous. Old bleaching methods occupied many months. A 
series of inventions and improvements, covering a century or more, have now 
made bleaching a matter of only a few days. 

Important steps in bleaching processes were attained by Dr. Francis 
Hone and by James Watt, both of England, who patented bleaching methods 
in Glasgow, Scotland, about 1787. Further discoveries were made at the 
Javel bleacheries near Paris, about 1792, and Charles Tennant of Glasgow, 
added important patents about 1799. Many talented men in other countries 
have aided in the unfoldment of present bleaching methods. The United 
States Department of Commerce reported in 1921 that there were 71 estab- 
lishments here, engaged in the manufacture of bleaching materials, with a 
sale for that year in the United States, amounting to $12,179,300. These 


figures will convey some idea of bleaching as an industry in this country. 


DYEING 


In all ages dyeing has been a matter of interest, because human beings 
have always loved color. The universe was richly provided with color and 
mankind early learned to produce a remarkable palette with nature’s own 
coloring matter. The most ancient of days provide evidence of beautiful 
color in decoration. Phoenician purple (rich crimson) was considered a royal 
color in bible days. Dyes were obtained from the juices of fruits, flowers, 
leaves, barks and roots, also from iron and other minerals. Ancient peoples 
were skilled in dyeing. The Egyptians are said to have learned the art from 
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the Phoenicians. Chinese, Persians, and East Indians were learned in the art. 
Dyestuffs were taken from Egypt to Rome and from the Orient to Venice. 
The production of rare colors became a prominent craft in Italy. The first 
European book on this subject was published at Venice in 1429. 

From Italy knowledge of producing dyes spread to other parts of 
Europe. Edward III of England procured experienced dyers from Flanders. 
In 1472 The Dyers Company was established in London. The cultivation 
of dye plants became an industry in many countries. The Royal Society of 
London, in 1662, printed a volume entitled, “An Apparatus to the History 
of the Common Practice of Dyeing to Assist Dyers.” In 1672, Colbert, 
prime minister of France, published instructions in dyeing to further the 
industry in that country. Noted French chemists were employed by the 
government to study dyeing methods and materials. 

In 1834 a German chemist, Runge, produced a bright blue coloration 
from anilin, a coal-tar product. In 1856, Sir William H. Perkin, a young 
student of Michael Faraday, made important discoveries along these lines, 
and the first anilin dye, a blue or mauve, was quickly made practical and 
became an accepted coloring. Soon other colors were produced from anilin. 

The discovery of anilin dyes entirely reorganized the dyeing industry. 
Chemists everywhere set to work to make new discoveries. Alizarin dyes 
were probably first discovered by two German scientists, C. Graebe and C. 
Liebermann, in 1868. Their first process was too expensive to be of commer- 
cial value. The following year a less expensive process was evolved by these 
two chemists in Germany, and in England by Sir William H. Perkin. Since 
that time both anilin and alizarin colors have been in use all over the civilized 
world. They have almost entirely superseded the original dyes obtained from 
roots, plants and natural minerals, for quantity dyeing. 

After the completion of the spinning processes, the yarns are wound 
into large skeins and taken to the dye-house. However, before the actual 
dyeing takes place, another thorough scouring is needed to remove the oil 
which has necessarily been added during the carding and spinning. Again 
the wool and worsted yarns must go through scouring, rinsing, wringing and 
hot-air drying. Following this final washing and drying, the actual dyeing 
takes place. Many inventions and improvements have been made in every 
department of dyeing. A modern dye-house is a most efficient and interest: 
ing part of a carpet manufacturing plant. 
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Among primitive peoples one able to stain beautiful colors into fabrics 
was regarded either as a wizard, or as divinely endowed, and was accorded 
great honor. The North American Indians of today regard color symboli- 
cally and the production of beautiful hues is to them almost a sacred rite. 

Today our great dye-houses require the knowledge and skill of a master 
in the art, to direct the production of the marvelous variety of colors needed. 
There is still a thrill and a sense of achievement when a skein of wool comes 
from the dye pot glowing with the desired perfect coloration. 

The mechanical machinery for dyeing has reached such perfection that 
1,000 pounds of yarn can be dyed at one time. The skeins are hung over 
strong, wooden poles which revolve during the process, so every part of the 
yarn is equally colored. Great hoods are arranged over the dyeing kettles 
to carry off the steam and odor from the room. Yarns are sufficiently boiled 
in the dye to make the colors entirely fast. After dyeing they are thoroughly 
rinsed and dried by hot air, and are then ready to be woven into carpets. 

Large carpet manufacturing plants have their own standard sets of 
colors, ranging from 2,000 to 5,000 tints and shades. These are scientifically 
worked out and their exact formulas are on file, ready for reference when- 
ever a duplicate of any standard color is to be dyed. In addition, for special 
orders, a variety of hues not included in the standard colors of that company 
may be required. The dyes for these must be carefully compounded. During 
the dyeing process bits of the wools are cut from the skeins at intervals, dried 
and compared with the sample of color desired. If not quite dark enough, 
that is easily remedied by leaving the yarn in the dye pot a little longer or by 
adding more dye. Only when the yarn is too dark or of too “heavy” a shade 
is the dyer in serious trouble. This fault can scarcely be corrected and an 
entirely new batch of wool usually must be dyed in its place. Only those per- 
sons who have a long experience in judging the colors of dyed yarns can 
have a real understanding of how almost an indiscernible difference in the 
appearance of tint, hue, or shade in the yarn will make a very great color 
variation when it is woven into the carpet. Manufacturers are constantly 
having their dyed wools exposed to rigid tests, to detect any tendency toward 
fading. If any undue amount of fading is discovered, its cause 1s immediately 
sought and the fault corrected. Having gone through all of the foregoing 
processes, the yarns have now emerged in the beautiful and enduring colors 
of present-day requirements, ready to be woven into carpets. 
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WEAVING 


As has been noted in other chapters, the art of weaving was one of the 
first handicrafts developed by mankind. Hand-spinning and hand-weaving 
were practised by peoples of antiquity. Numerous references to them are to 
be found in ancient relics and manuscripts. Weaving, like spinning, has a 
most honorable history, tracing its way through thousands of years. 

The invention, during the middlethird of the eighteenth century, of 
various spinning devices, created a need for a mechanical loom. The old 
hand-methods could not keep pace with the amount of spun-yarn provided. 
Hand-weavers were pushed to their utmost to produce a sufhcient quantity 
of textiles to satisfy an ever-growing demand. 

The first important patent on a mechanical loom was granted to Dr. 
Edmund Cartwright, an English clergyman, in 1785. Two years later he 
improved on his first loom and took out perfected patents. Mechanical 
power-loom weaving began at this time. His discovery was, at first, stoutly 
opposed by ignorant workmen, just as the great strides in spinning methods 
had been fought. In spite of this, power-loom weaving soon became estab- 
lished by the use of Dr. Cartwright’s invention. 

More than another fifty years elapsed before the first power-loom was 
invented for the weaving of pattern carpets. This was achieved by Erastus 
B. Bigelow, at Lowell, Massachusetts, in 1839. Mr. Bigelow’s first great 
contribution to the carpet industry was a power-loom which could make 
ingrain carpets. Up to this time all pattern carpets had been woven on hand- 
looms. The first power-looms for this purpose were set up at Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, about 1840-41 at an outlay of several hundred thousand dollars. 

At that time, ingrain carpets were in high favor. The new power-loom 
had overcome, mechanically, many difficulties against which the hand-weaver 
had constantly to guard. The big, iron machine could weave the repeats 
in the design in exactly the correct lengths, so that the patterns were sure to 
match when the breadths were sewn together. Surfaces were smooth and 
selvedges were flat and even. The hand-loom weaver could produce, at best, 
about 8 yards of ingrain carpet a day. The first power-loom could turn out 
from 10 to 12 yards a day. An improvement increased the production for 
each loom, to 18 yards a day. A third attempt by Mr. Bigelow provided a 
loom, built in 1841, which could weave 25 to 27 yards of ingrain a day. 
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Erastus B. Bigelow made another great contribution to the carpet indus- 
try of the world, in 1848, when he invented the powerloom which would 
weave brussels and wilton. Pieces of these carpets, woven on the newly in- 
vented Bigelow looms, were exhibited in the London Exhibition of 1851, 
and received favorable attention. Other factories in this country began the 
installation of powerlooms for weaving ingrain, brussels and wilton carpets, 
and English manufacturers purchased the rights to these looms for their 
country. Up to this time 7 yards of Brussels carpet could be made by a man 
working from ten to twelve hours, assisted by a boy to draw the wires. More 
than 25 yards a day of far better fabric could be produced by one of the new 
powerlooms. Since that time, additional improvements have increased the 
output, per loom, to something in excess of 45 yards per day. 

Another epoch-marking invention for carpet weaving was the power- 
loom invented by Halcyon Skinner for making moquette. Mr. Skinner was 
in the employ of Alexander Smith at Yonkers, New York, and it was there 
that he perfected his invention. Although Mr. Skinner had been experiment- 
ing on this type of power-loom for a number of years, it was not perfected 
and patented until about 1876-77. Up to that time the making of moquette 
carpet by hand was an extremely slow process. To manipulate one hand- 
loom, the constant attention of two men and one boy was required, and they 
could scarcely turn out 11/, yards of French moquette a day. By using the 
newly invented power-loom the rate of production was increased to about 
11 yards per day. 

While ingrain was a carpet of our grandmother’s early days, rather 
than a weave of importance at the present time, it seems desirable to include 
a short description of it here. The other important types of machine-made 
carpets are: brussels, wilton, tapestry, velvet, axminster and chenille. There 
are, of course, many variations of these basic carpet weaves. Each manu- 
facturer makes several kinds and qualities of each type, which it would be 
beyond the scope of this volume to describe. A description of the funda- 


mental types mentioned above will, however, practically cover the ground. 


DESIGN 


This seems the best place to digress from the weaving of carpets and 
to mention their design. In this case these two arts depend largely upon each 
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other. The patterns are woven in (or printed in) the fabric of the carpets 
and, therefore, the design must be ready before weaving is begun. 

All large carpet manufacturers maintain a competent staff of designers 
and great attention is given to producing not only designs that are beautiful 
in themselves, but that are suited to the type of fabric in which they appear. 

Many plain floor coverings (without design patterns) are made. These 
must be in the colors in favor and which harmonize with other furnishings 
of the time and place. At present, elaboration of design is popular in floor 
coverings, more design than has been used for many years, but it must be 
better design. We Americans are becoming better educated in art values. 
In a home of moderate means, a well-chosen floor covering gives ita keynote 
of refinement. A home filled with beautiful furniture and art objects, 
gathered with care, perhaps from the treasures of other lands, must also have 
floor coverings in keeping. 

Each type of carpet places its own mechanical restrictions upon design. 
A carpet design must be adaptable to the kind of fabric in which it is used 
and it must be ingeniously planned to disguise inherent, mechanical restric- 
tions, and be beautiful. Chenille provides fewer restrictions and gives far 
greater freedom to the artist than any other machine-made carpet. 

In order to be of use for carpet manufacture every design must be 
worked out, full size, on squared paper, that is, paper ruled into little 
squares. There are as many small squares in each square inch of paper as 
there are to be tufts of wool in each square inch of carpet. The design is 
drawn at full size, and each square on the paper is painted, usually with body 
or tempera water color, in the tone which is to appear in that particular spot 
of the carpet. For some large patterns, after the preliminary small sketch is 
approved, the preparing of the full-size design or loom-pattern may require 
several weeks. 


INGRAIN 


Ingrain carpet, also known as Kidderminster or Scotch carpet, is a flat 
weave. It has neither loops nor tufts on its surface. It has either a worsted, 
linen or cotton warp and wool weft. It is usually woven in 36-inch width. 
Most ingrain carpet has been made in a two-ply fabric, with the aid of a 
“double cloth jacquard” machine. The term “two-ply” in this case, means 
two sets of weft yarns, interchanged in such a way that while the pattern 
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is alike on both sides, the colors are reversed; that is (if we suppose the colors 
to be red and tan) where the design is in red on one side, it will be in tan on 
the other side, and vice versa. Three-ply ingrains have also been made to 
some extent. Three colors are used in these and their weaving is slightly 
more complicated than that of the usual two-ply ingrains. Designs for 
ingrains require careful planning to eliminate any large spaces unoccupied 
by the pattern. These ground spaces make ‘‘pockets” between the two layers 
which are not good for wearing purposes. The large, floriated, scroll designs 
of seventy-five years ago were ideal for this weave, as the many serrations in 
the leaf and flower motifs, requiring an interchange of colors, held the two 
layers of woven web firmly together. 


INGRAIN CARPET 


BRUSSELS 


Brussels carpet is a loop-pile fabric, made with a strongly woven founda- 
tion of cotton and linen threads, and, in addition, has the larger proportion 
of its worsted yarn buried in its body. From this latter fact it takes the name 
of body-brussels. Its texture and pattern are formed by the different colored 
worsted yarns being brought to the surface and caught over slender metal 
threads, called wires. There are usually nine to eleven wires to the vertical 
inch of carpet. As the weaving progresses, the wires are withdrawn at cer- 
tain intervals, leaving a surface of small loops of worsted yarn, of even height, 
in the various colors forming the design. 

Brussels carpet is usually made with either a cotton or a linen warp or 
“chain,” a linen weft and worsted pattern warp. The last forms the sur- 
face. The standard width of brussels carpet is 27 inches. It was originally 
woven in the city of Brussels, and the old French and Flemish cloth measure 
was an ell, which equals 27 inches. This original width has always remained 
the standard for brussels carpet. 

The usual good grade of brussels is called “five-frame”’; occasionally a 
still better grade is made in six-frame. Cheaper qualities may be only three 
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or four-frame. The frames are exactly what their name implies, large frames 
or trays, attached to the back of the loom, to hold the spools of worsted 
pattern-warp which will form the raised loops in the woven carpet. The 
usual “pitch” of body brussels is 256 loops across the 27-inch width. There- 
fore, 256 spools of yarn are wound in each of the colors to be woven into the 
carpet. A five frame carpet normally, is made with five colors and requires 
1,280 spools of yarn, each frame being supplied with its 256 spools of one 
color. A six-frame carpet will have six colors, with 1,536 spools. A three- or 
four-frame carpet will have only three or four colors, and require corre- 
spondingly fewer spools of yarn. There is a way, however, to weave more 
than the normal number of colors into these carpets, and that is done by a 
system of “planting” extra colors in some of the frames. These “planted” 
colors can only alternate with the main color of that frame and must always 
appear in exactly the same spots, vertically, throughout the length. It takes 
clever designing to successfully use the system of planting colors. In weaving 
brussels carpet all five (if fiveframe is being made) sets of worsted warp- 
threads are being fed into the fabric at the same time. Only one of these 
warp-threads, however, appears, at a time, on the surface, in the form of a 
raised loop. The other four are bound into the body of the carpet. There- 
fore, ina five-frame brussels four-fifths of the worsted is woven into the fabric 
where it does not show from the surface, and only one-fifth actually forms 
the loops. This makes an expensive carpet as to quantity of worsted yarn con- 
sumed, but the added amount of worsted gives splendid resistance to wear 
and good resiliency to the fabric. Brussels carpets are woven with the 
jacquard attachment. This device has never been changed in any vital way 
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from the original invention of Joseph Marie Charles Jacquard, about 1800, 
at Lyons, France. It is used in every civilized country for figured weaving 
of every kind of fabric. To prepare a design for weaving by the jacquard 
attachment, cards of correct size must be cut, and perforated with holes 
according to the design to be reproduced. These jacquard cards have some 
what the appearance of a perforated music roll on a player piano. 

For a nine-by-twelve-foot rug pattern it will require the time of one per’ 
son for about six to eight weeks to cut approximately 23,000 cards which will 
be needed for its reproduction by the jacquard machine. By the use of special 
machines pattern cards which duplicate the originals are made very quickly. 
The pattern cards are then laced together for use on the loom. In operation, 
long wires or needles either pass through the holes in the cards, or are stopped 
by the blank places, thus lifting the strands of worsted required to form the 
design in raised loops on the surface, and leaving the other strands of worsted 
to be buried in the body of the carpet. 

For the past few years very little brussels has been made, as it is not 
popular at the present time. Cheaper qualities of this carpet, having less 
than 256 loops across the width and woven partly with jute yarn to replace 


the omitted standard quantity of worsted yarn are known as brussels stouts. 


WILTON 


Wilton carpet is a cut-pile fabric. The method of weaving wilton is so 
similar to that employed in making brussels that only the few principal differ- 
ences need be noted. Wilton is also woven with the jacquard attachment 
and the frames are arranged the same as for brussels. The main difference 


between brussels and wilton is that for wilton the inserted wires, over which 
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the strands of worsted are caught, to form the pile, are made with sharp 
knives at their far ends. As these wires are withdrawn the sharp knife-ends 
cut the loops of worsted and leave an open, velvet-pile, instead of a loop-pile. 
Wilton carpet requires slightly more worsted yarn than is needed for brussels. 
The wires are a little higher, so when the loops are cut, the pile of wilton is 
a little higher than the loop of brussels. Also the cut-ends require a some- 
what more substantial binding-in to the fabric. In Brussels where the loops 
are uncut, two shots of weft are sufficient. In weaving wilton, three shots 
of weft are usual. Also, wilton is generally woven a little closer than brussels, 
in the up-and-down way of the carpet, having sometimes as many as 27 wires 
to each lengthwise two inches. Cheaper grades may have fewer wires. Wil- 
ton is a popular carpet at the present time. While for a century or more, it 
was woven only in the 27-inch width, the same as brussels, it is now made 
on great looms which turn out wilton carpet in widths up to 9, 12 and 15 feet. 
This is called broadloom wilton and is very much in demand, as it obviates 


the necessity of seaming. 


TAPESDR 


The method of making tapestry brussels was invented by Richard 
Whytock, of Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1831. It was first made in this country 
about 1843. Tapestry differs from body brussels in two essential points. 
First, the colors are printed on the worsted yarn; not dyed into the skeins. 
Second, all the worsted yarn appears on the surface in the raised loops; none 
of it is buried in the body of the carpet. The process of printing the worsted 
pattern threads is slow and costly, but as much less worsted is required in the 
weaving, a considerable saving is effected. The original method of printing 
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the pattern warp as invented by Richard Whytock, is to wind the worsted 
yarn (undyed) around large drums, varying in circumference according to 
the length of the pattern to be reproduced. The colors that are to appear in 
the carpet are printed, in their proper places, on the worsted-thread which 
is tightly wound around the drum. This method of printing 1s, in general, 
the one most used at the present time, although there are several variations 
and improvements on the printing process. As the worsted pattern-warps 
are printed with their colors arranged in proper sequence to form the design, 
and as all of the printed warp comes up to the surface in loops, no jacquard 
machinery is required for weaving tapestry. Jute is used for a stuffer to give 
body to the fabric, and to make up for the worsted which is woven into the 
body of the regular brussels. The surface appearance of tapestry is similar 
to that of brussels. The colors are not so clearly defined and a slight blurring 
is noticeable. The number of colors in tapestry are, of course, not limited as 
in brussels. The method of weaving over wires is just the same as for brussels. 


VELVET 


Velvet bears the same relation to wilton that tapestry bears to brussels. 
Technically, velvet might be called tapestry wilton; tapestry, tapestry brussels. 

Velvet is really the wilton weave, made with the colors printed on the 
worsted pattern warps and woven without the aid of a jacquard attachment. 
In other words, when tapestry carpet is woven over wires with a knife-fitted 
end and this knife cuts the pile open as it is withdrawn, a carpet known as vel- © 
vet is produced. Velvet needs the addition of jute as a stuffer, to give it the 
necessary body. Velvet carpets are gaining in popularity and are made now 
in broadloom widths, up to 15 feet. 
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AXMINSTER 


Little more than fifty years ago, Halcyon Skinner invented a power- 
loom to weave moquette carpet. This is the accepted name for a French pile 
carpet, resembling wilton, but up to the time of Mr. Skinner’s invention, it 
was woven on hand-looms. American axminster carpet is similar to what the 
French call moquette. It is of more recent development in the United States 
than any of the other types of carpets mentioned, but is now the most popular 
carpet we produce. This is named for the real axminster, a hand-tufted car- 
pet, originally made in Axminster, England. In appearance, it more nearly 
resembles a hand-knotted carpet than do any of the other well-known 
machine weaves. Almost an unlimited number of colors may be woven into 
the design of an axminster carpet. The type of axminster best known in 
America is called spool-axminster, because the yarn is wound on wide spools 
and then threaded through tiny metal tubes, and so finds its way into the 
fabric. The entire patterns of the carpet is “set,” or arranged in the colored 
worsteds wound on the spools, before the weaving begins. In the axminster 
weave, small tufts of the worsted yarn are inserted between the warp-threads 
and bound in by the weft-threads. No extra worsted or wool is buried in the 
body of the fabric. Jute is used for filling, to add weight. Seven tufts to the 
inch across the fabric is standard pitch in this country, and from four to 
seventeen shots to the inch, lengthwise. Many qualities of axminster carpet 
are now made. One company puts out fifteen different qualities of this one 
type of carpet. All vary somewhat in method of weaving, type of loom used, 
choice of materials, and finished appearance. Axminster is woven in broad- 
loom widths, up to 18 feet. 
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CHENILLE 


A carpet weave, known as “patent axminster” was invented at Glasgow, 
Scotland, by James Templeton, in 1839. Mr. Templeton had been engaged 
in manufacturing Paisley shawls and turned his attention to adapting some of 
the methods connected with the Paisley shawl production to the weaving of 
carpets. This resulted in the “patent axminster” carpet, or what we now call 
chenille. At the time of its invention, it was a laborious hand-process, but 
has since become the product of power-looms. 

Chenille is in a class entirely by itself, as it differs radically, in construc’ 
tion, from every other machine-made carpet. It has great possibilities for 
the reproduction of design, is not limited as to the number of colors employed, 
may be made in any size and shape, without seaming, up to (at present) 30 
feet in width. 

While wiltons and axminsters are economically manufactured in a mini- 
mum quantity of 150, and tapestry and velvet carpets in multiples of 330, 
chenille may be woven in just one rug, at a cost within reach of the user. 
While chenille is the most luxurious of all machine-made fabrics and its cost 
begins at about the top-price for wilton, it is the ideal fabric for special-order 
rugs and may be produced at a cost not excessive, its beauty and possibilities 


considered. 
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Chenille is not commonly woven for stock, except in large rolls of plain 
or small-figured patterns. Its chief function is to fill special orders. Where 
a large, handsome, seamless floor covering is required, in some design or color- 
ing to harmonize with other furnishings, shaped to fit around hearth, bow 
window or other irregularity of floor space, chenille is the ideal fabric. 

Two looms and two processes are required in weaving chenille. This 
is the only machine-made pile carpet which has its pattern woven across, or 
weft-wise of the fabric. In this respect it resembles hand-knotted carpets. 
Chenille is made in many different qualities, varying from about 25 tufts of 
cut-wool or worsted to the square inch, up to about 120 tufts. It may have 
a pile from 3/g to 344 of an inch high. In rare cases, where extra thickness is 
desired for large rugs in public places, a pile of from 1 inch to 11/4 inches may 
be made. Chenille may also be woven with either wool or worsted yarns. 
The finest qualities are, of course, made with worsted. 

The first, or weft-loom, used in the chenille process, is strung with a 
warp of fine cotton or linen threads arranged in groups; that is, there are 
several threads close together, alternating with rather wide spaces. These 
spaces are approximately twice as wide as the height of pile desired. After 
the loom-pattern is finished, it is cut into strips. The wool or worsted which 
is to form the pile of the rug is woven (in the succession of colors called for 
by the strip of painted paper) into a flat, blanket-like piece of fabric, caught 
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A—CHENILLE STRIP; B—CHENILLE FOLDED OR FUR} 
C——-FINE WARP BINDING THREADS 
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together by groups of the fine warp threads already mentioned. This flatly- 
woven fabric is then cut into strips by sharp revolving knives, exactly in the 
middle of each wide band which occurs between the groups of warp-threads. 
These strips are then ironed or steamed so both cut-edges of yarn point in the 
same direction. These strips, instead of being flat, are now V-shaped. The 
cluster of warp threads is at the bottom of the V and both sets of cut-ends 
are at the top of the V. This is the chenille, which is French for “caterpillar,” 
which it closely resembles. The separate strips of chenille are fastened to- 
gether, end to end, keeping them in proper sequence to form the design of 
the carpet. They are now ready to be woven into the rug, by means of the 
second, or setting-loom. The best qualities are made with a strong wool back, 
which gives splendid wearing qualities, in addition to a luxurious resilience 
under the feet. The chenille strips are caught into the web of the ground 
fabric, at the bottom of the V, and firmly fastened into the material by a 
strong cotton catcher-warp. 

This entire process produces a fabric with a cut-pile of almost any 
desired depth, having a substantially woven back and able to withstand 
almost any amount of wear. 

The usual method of selling chenille carpets or rugs is to submit small 
woven samples of the various qualities to provide for a selection of fabric, 
and in addition, specially prepared, small-scale, water-color sketches for 
design and color. The small-scale sketches are later translated into the loom- 
patterns or “working papers.” 

A good quality of chenille, well designed and colored to suit its sur- 
roundings, woven to the size and shape desired, is the carpet de luxe of all 
machine-made floor coverings. 


CHENILLE. A—CHAINS; B—CHENILLE FUR; C——FINE BINDING THREADS; D—CATCHER 


WARP; E—FLOAT WARP 3 F—STUFFER WARPS 3 G—CHAIN WEFTS 
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4. THIRTY-FOOT CHENILLE LOOM, SAID TO BE THE LARGEST CHENILLE LOOM IN THE WORLD 
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OTHER TYPES OF MACHINE-MADE CARPETS 


The most important machinemade carpet types have been briefly 
described. Smyrna carpets or rugs have been rapidly on the decline for 
several years, but should be briefly mentioned. Smyrna carpet takes its name 
from the city of Smyrna, in Turkey, or rather from the Oriental carpets made 
there. Its method of manufacture is similar to the process used for chenille, 
are not steamed into the V-shape. When 


5 


except that the strips of “fur” 
woven into the fabric, one set of cut-ends appears on the top and the other 
set appears on the bottom or underside of the carpet, thus making a rather 
loosely-woven, cut-pile fabric, the same on both sides. 

Colonial or rag rugs are now manufactured by powerlooms: These 
are of the simple, over and under, flat weave, and need no further description. 

There is another type of machine-made rug with which several manu 
facturers have been experimenting for some years. This is a rug closely 
resembling an Oriental. Several variations of these have been produced. 
Some have the surface wool caught into the fabric without knotting; others 
have attempted machine-knotting. Several inventions along these lines have 
produced clever results but have so far proved too costly for quantity produc- 
tion. Further experiments along these lines are constantly being made and 
several new qualities of this type of carpet have been offered during the past 
year or two, under special trade names. These rugs are, of course, woven by 
the aid of a jacquard attachment. A generous number of colors may be 
employed. In appearance, they closely resemble a hand-knotted fabric. 
Opinion seems general that this new type of machine-tufted rug will shortly 
become of great importance in the carpet family. They are the most talked 
of fabric at the present moment. 


FINISHING 


The finishing of a carpet or rug is comparatively simple. When the 
fabric comes from the loom it is examined for irregularities of weave. Occa- 
sionally, a few tufts of yarn have been skipped, or, for some reason, are 
missing. ‘These are fastened in by hand. This is called “‘burling”’ the rug. In 
addition to burling, loop-pile fabrics usually require little more than having 
the ends bound and the strips sewn together, if narrow-loom widths are to 
be made into rugs. 
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16, THE SHEARING MACHINE, THAT CUTS THE PILE TO AN EVEN HEIGHT 
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Cut-pile fabrics require some additional attention as to finish. When 
these leave the loom their surface has a fuzzy appearance, which obscures the 
pattern, much as a heavy fog partially hides a landscape. This is caused by 
small particles of wool settling on the surface from the cut-pile. These rugs 
or carpets are put through shearing machines, which first brush up the pile 
and then shear the surface evenly. These machines are wide enough to take 
the entire width of the fabric and are fitted with sharp revolving helical 
knives. A carpet is sheared much asa grassy lawn is clipped by a roller lawn- 
mower. After leaving the shearing machine, the fabric is well steamed to 
bring up the pile and then run through the shearing machine again, if neces 
sary. A thorough inspection is the final process. 


DEVELOPMENT AND GROWTH OF FACTORIES 


A brief outline of the development and growth of carpet manufacture 
in this country may be of interest. During the middle third of our Colonial 
period manufactures began to outgrow home facilities. Demand became 
greater than the capacity of domestic production. ._Home industries were 
not only encouraged, they were insisted upon by most of the Colonies. 
Weaving became a more elaborate process than many home workers could 
accomplish. More perfect textiles and in greater variety and amounts were 
required. This brought into the foreground professional weavers who went 
from house to house, wherever their services were needed. 

The entire process and paraphernalia of textile production became too 
bulky for the home. Gradually, craftsmen gathered in groups under other 
roofs to pursue their trades, much of the work still being doled out to artisans 
in their homes. 

Public lands where water-power was available, were granted by the 
northern colonies, especially in New England, to encourage the establish- 
ment of factories. Various other devices were employed to stimulate manu- 
facturing, some counties offered premiums for the best goods produced in 
local mills. The first factories in this country were erected for the textile 
industries. The manufacture of carpet was established before the revolu- 
tion. Shortly after the founding of our republic, this, like other industries, 
forged ahead rapidly. Another twenty-five years wrought many changes and 
improvements in methods. By 1800 the growth of manufactures in this coun- 
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try had become a leading topic of conversation. Much of the printed matter 
of the time dwelt extensively upon the remarkable unfoldment of industry 
and the increased machine production of various commodities. 

Spinning-jennies had been introduced into this country and by their 
use one person could spin twenty or more strands at a time. This was a great 
improvement over the laborious method heretofore employed. The first spin- 
ning-mule was probably brought here about 1794 and first used in New York. 
About ten years later, Moses Brown mentions using a spinning-mule with 144 
spindles. The factory idea was gaining ground. About 1809, Moses Brown 
wrote: “We have 100 people now at weaving, but 100 looms in families will 
not weave so much cloth as 30, at least, constantly employed under the imme- 
diate inspection of a workman.” 

During the war of 1812 great progress was made in the use of power- 
machinery. Every device that could increase production was encouraged. 
Following the inventions of Dr. Cartwright’s power-loom, in England, 
Francis Lowell invented a power-loom in 1814, which was put in use at 
Waltham, Massachusetts. Other looms were brought from Scotland and 
England and the development of power-loom weaving in this country was 
rapid. Nearly all textile manufacture was being moved from the home to the 
factory. Hand-weaving in the home had almost entirely ceased in New Eng- 
land by 1830-40. The weaving of rag carpet probably held its place as a home 
industry longer than any other kind of textile craftsmanship. 

Formerly a hand-spinner could complete about four skeins of yarn 
a day. In 1815 a spinner in a factory could tend 90 spindles, with a daily 
output of two skeins for each spindle. By 1825 each spindle could produce 
five skeins per day and one attendant could manage more spindles. After 
another ten years (1835) the rate of spinning had again vastly increased. 

During the ten years between 1820 and 1830, factories of considerable 
size for the manufacture of carpets were established at Thompsonville, Con- 
necticut; Lowell, Massachusetts; Somersworth, New Hampshire; Medway, 
Massachusetts, and at other places. By 1830, we were making enough me- 
dium-priced carpets to supply the larger part of our home demand. Connecti- 
cut mills were turning out about 350,000 yards of ingrain carpet per year and 
Massachusetts was producing about half that amount. A factory at Somers- 
worth was making about 1,300 yards of ingrain carpet per week. Factories 
in Philadelphia and other places were turning out considerable yardage. 
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In 1833 a new factory was built at Thompsonville to manufacture 3-ply 
ingrains, the first of that type to be made in the United States. In 1837 
another carpet factory was started at New York; in 1838, another at Lan- 
caster, Massachusetts; and in 1840, an important factory at Tariffville, Con 
necticut. In 1841, Mr. Bigelow’s power-loom for weaving ingrains was pet- 
fected and in 1843 two hundred of these looms were installed in the Lowell 
factory. By this time carpet manufacturing was a well-established industry 
in this country. The original plants of several of our large carpet manufac: 
tories of the present time had been founded and the entire industry was in a 
state of active and rapid expansion and improvement. The total number of 
looms in carpet factories in 1841 was about 1,500. More than two-thirds of 
these were employed in weaving ingrain. Factories of considerable size were 
running in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE CARPET AND RUG INDUSTRY 
IN UNITED STATES 

At the present time the carpet industry in this country is centered in six 
states and there are, in all, 62 factories. As some large carpet manufactur’ 
ing companies own several mills, there are considerably less than 62 separate 
companies. There are 36 factories in Pennsylvania, 9 in Massachusetts, 9 
in New York, 6 in New Jersey, and 1 each in Connecticut and North Caro- 
lina. The largest center of carpet manufacture in this country is at Phila- 
delphia. In 1927 there were 32 establishments in that city, with an output 
for the year valued at $36,103,453. This was 51.6 per cent of the total num- 
ber of factories and 21.9 per cent of the value of the carpet output for the 
year. In order to make the present status of the carpet and rug industry in 


this country as comprehensive as possible, the following comparative figures 


are offered: 
TABLE NO..1 
Production: Value of 

Year Population square yards Production 
1899 76,000,000 76,500,000 $ 48,000,000.00 
1909 92,000,000 81,500,000 71,000,000.00 
1919 106,000,000 52,000,000 123,000,000.00 
1923 112,000,000 83,000,000 199,000,000.00 
1927 119,000,000 66,000,000 165,000,000.00 
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From the above table may be computed the amount of American mav 


china-made carpets, used per person, in this country during the past 28 years. 


TABLE VWNOs? 

Production: Cost of Number of 
Year Square Yards Materials Wage Earners 
1899 76,500,000 $27,200,000.00 28,400 
1909 81,500,000 — 39,600,000.00 33,300 
1919 52,000,000 67,100,000.00 22,900 
1923 83,000,000 97,500,000.00 35,200 
1927 66,000,000 84,600,000.00 32,300 


From the above table may be computed the relative cost per yard in 
materials and the number of workers required for the production of Ameri 
can machine-made carpets, for the same 28-year period covered by Table 1. 

The style trend in the kind of fabrics most in demand is shown below, 
in Table 3. This covers the same 28-year period, and indicates decline of some 


types and increased popularity of others. 


IUANBILIS INO). 2 
Tap. Axminster Tap. 
Year Ingrain Brussels & Moquette Velvet Wilton Brussels 
1899 42,600,000 8,800,000 5,400,000 4,300,000 4,000,000 2,700,000 
1909 24,000,000 17,100,000 15,700,000 10,700,000 + 5,300,000 4,400,000 
1919 2,000,000 10,000,000 14,700,000 10,000,000 5,000,000 903,000 
1923 693,400 13,300,000 24,700,000 17,700,000 10,500,000 436,000 
1927 265,609 6,400,000 24,800,000 16,100,000 10,300,000 20,000 
The numbers in Tables No. 3 and No. 4 are square yards. 
TABLE NO; 4 
Total Carpet Seamless Seamed 

Year Production Carpets Rugs Rugs 
1899 76,500,000 64,200,000 12,200,000 
1909 81,500,000 57,200,000 24,000,000 
1914 21,000,000 
1919 52,000,000 12,000,000 27,700,000 12,100,000 
1923 83,000,000 21,700,000 43,600,000 18,000,000 
1927 66,000,000 16,200,000 40,100,000 9,300,000 


The increasing popularity of seamless rugs and the corresponding 
lessening in the demand for seamed rugs is indicated in Table 4. 
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Comparatively small quantities of American-made carpets are shipped 
to foreign countries. The bulk of our production is made for home consump- 
tion. In 1928 we exported 124,600 square yards of woolen carpets, having 
a value of $667,000. 

That we are not producing, at the present time, enough carpeting to meet 
all of our home demands is attested by the fact that during the year 1928, 
considerably over 3 million square yards of foreign-‘made carpets and rugs 
were imported into this country. A large percentage of this amount 1s 
accounted for by Oriental rugs and other hand-tufted fabrics, including 
French aubussons and savonneries, real axminsters made in England and 
hand-tufted carpets from other countries. We received 377,237 square yards 
from Turkey: 399,786 square yards from China; and 968,030 square yards 
from Persia. The bulk of these importations was hand-made Orientals. From 
Great Britain we received 276,354 square yards. Of this amount 97,000 
square yards were hand-tufted, the next smaller quantities being chenille and 
velvet. From Czecho-Slovakia we received 200,811 square yards. Of this 
amount something over 6,000 square yards were hand-tufted. The largest 
yardages from that country were chenille, with axminster and velvet also in 
large quantities. 

Probably, as long as the craftsmen of the East continue to weave rugs, 
we shall import Oriental rugs into this country. They bring with them, in 
addition to their intrinsic value, a glamour of romance and mystery which 
appeals to many buyers. A good Oriental rug is an object of great beauty. 

Also, many hand-tufted carpets and aubusson rugs, woven on historic 
looms in Europe and Great Britain are real works of art and highly prized here. 
For reasons which are noted elsewhere, it is not practical to attempt their 
manufacture in quantity, in this country. Fine things of all kinds from over 
seas are appreciated and welcomed in our country now, just as they have 


always been, through the years, since our Colonial days. 


PROGRESS IN DEMAND FOR QUALITY OF MACHINE-MADE CARPETS 


The machine made carpet industry is rapidly making forward strides in 
the United States, as well as in other countries. The ever-increasing demand 
for greater beauty in design and coloring, for more elegance of finish, for 
exactly the right thing for the right place, is resulting in an unfoldment of 
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ideas and an expanding of energy in producing woolen floor coverings to 
satisfy the most exacting demands. There has never been so much intensive 
thought and talent devoted to the production of floor coverings. Many 
handsome homes and sumptuous hotels, theatres, and other public buildings 
require carpets of unusual size, shape, design and coloring; and the demand 
for made-to-order machine-made carpets is steadily increasing. 

The marked increase in the beauty and luxury of American floor cover- 
ings in response to the growing needs of our times, is indicated by the follow- 
ing figures: 

In 1899 it required 28,411 wage earners to produce 76,500,000 square 
yards of carpet, with a value of $48,000,000. In 1927, 32,290 wage earners 
produced 66,000,000 square yards, with a value of $165,000,000. 

The per-capita production of wage earners, in 1909, was 2,689 square 
yards of carpet, with a value of $1,731. In 1927, the per-capita production 
of wage earners was 2,032 square yards, with a value of $5,101. In 1899, 
the average cost of production was about 63 cents per square yard. In 1927, 
the average cost of production had risen to about $2.50 per square yard. 
Although this large increase in production cost is primarily accounted for 
by the increased scale of wages during the period mentioned, this is not the 
only factor involved. A higher standard of artistic beauty requires more 
talented workers. A more varied assortment of patterns; greater excellence 
in finish and mechanical perfection, require more careful handling. Larger 
problems of merchandising and closer attention to detail in many directions, 
are adding materially to the cost of production. 

Seemingly, the one great need in this ever, faster-moving age of machin- 
ery, is more and more efhciency, greater ability vested in the huge iron hands, 
fewer human hands to guide them. The outstanding inventions of textile 
machinery which have been noted earlier in this chapter, occurred during the 
nineteenth century. We regard the great spinning machines, looms and other 
machinery now in use for carpet production as marvels of inventive genius, 
and so they are, but we need still greater marvels in this twentieth century 
machine-age, to keep pace with the growing demands in other lines, and to 
keep the cost of carpets within reach of all who desire them. 

There have been many improvements along the way. The inventions 
of the nineteenth century brought about a radical transformation of weaving 


technique. Great, creative minds are again centering their attention on 
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machinery for the more efficient production of twentieth century carpets. 
Although it has seemed, at times, that invention could go no further, prog: 
ress is being attained rapidly. The building of looms for weaving carpets up 
to 12, 15, and 18 feet wide, has been a great step forward. 

The making of machinery to produce a carpet closely resembling a 
hand-knotted fabric has now occupied the attention of inventive genius for 
several years. First attempts resulted in too high a cost of production for 
general use. Subsequent improvements in the new machinery, however, are 
producing new fabrics of great beauty and at remarkably reasonable prices. 

An increased efficiency in machinery, requiring fewer workers in pro- 
portion to output, need not decrease the number of wage earners 1n our Car- 
pet industry. An enormous, unexplored home market still exists for woolen 
floor coverings. Greater efficiency in production will mean a larger produc: 
tion at less cost per square yard. In 1899 an average of one square yard of 
carpet was produced for every inhabitant of the United States. In 1927 we 
produced only a little more than one-half square yard of American-made 
carpet, per capita. 

With the great attainments in new machinery inventions, the carpet 
industry in this country is bound to grow to greater proportions than have yet 
been foreseen. The trend toward maintaining uniform, stable prices through 
out the industry will also do much to further desirable conditions. 

It is a startling fact that something more than 5 ,000,000 square yards 
of new floorspace is coming into existence in this country each month. A 
jarge percentage of this requires carpeting. The tendency at the present 
moment is toward fitting carpets more nearly to the size of the space, leaving 
less uncovered floor. In this age of machinery carpets are more than ever 
necessary, not only for warmth and appearance, but to absorb the increasing 
street noises. We are fortunate that, under such conditions, American car- 
pets are becoming increasingly beautiful, and that our manufacturers are 
bending every effort to fill, in a most satisfying way, our constantly growing 


demand for substantial floor coverings. 


Acknowledgment is made of the courtesy of the Mohawk Carpet Mills for 
Plates 1 to 16 and of the Persian Rug Manufactory for Plates 17 and 18. 


NOTE—Comparative figures and other important data for this chapter have 
been obtained through the courtesy of the Institute of Carpet Manufacturers 
of America, Inc. 
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Weaving is probably one of the earliest manifestations of the arts. How 
far into the dim past its inception dates no one knows. In prehistoric times 
weaving seems to have accompanied the crudest shelter of which any record 
remains. It is thought that the oldest weaving employed leaves and grasses, 
made into mats for protection, and to provide, in some measure, the comforts 
of home, for primitive peoples. As civilization advanced, and with it the 
arts, weaving took its place as one of the surest gauges of culture and refine- 
ment. As soon as the history of civilization began to be recorded in perma: 
nent form, there is evidence of the high development of weaving for cloth- 
ing as well as tor decoration. The making of fine woven fabrics seems never 
to have suffered the varying vicissitudes of architecture during the ages. The 
very impermanence of woven stuffs seems to have protected the art of weav- 
ing, in a measure, from the larger destruction that has attended some of the 
other arts of man. 

Because of its nature, weaving has always been perhaps the most cosmo- 
politan of the arts. Serving one of the primary needs of living, protection 
from the elements, it has always been in universal demand. Easily trans- 
ported, it has found its way wherever travel has led, by land or sea. Dis- 
tinguished by color-appeal, it has been eagerly sought in trade, and modified 
to suit taste, practical requirements and materials. In the course of time, 
woven art has closely followed the march of civilization and reached a state 
of development that marks the weaving of carpets and rugs as one of the 


highest forms of decoration produced by the ingenuity of man. Previous 
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chapters in this book have told something of their development among the 
nations of modern Europe and in the United States. 

It is well to recall, however, that luxurious carpets existed in Asia and 
the Near East long centuries before the advent of modern times, of which 
this book chiefly treats. The palaces of Babylon, doubtless, contained costly 
rugs, many of which were used as wall decoration. The palace of Nebuchad- 
nezzar must have contained sumptuous carpets and rugs. Nearly a thousand 
years B.C., Homer in his Iliad says: 

‘The chiefs beneath his roof he led 
And placed in seats with purple carpets spread.” 

While we, of today, are inclined to think of the fine carpets and rugs of 
antiquity as having been made as purely artistic compositions, the fact is that 
probably most of them (did we but know their history) were specially made 
to somebody’s order and for a specific place and use. So it seems that the 
present vogue for specially-made rugs is but history repeating itself. 

The luxury-loving Romans of twenty centuries ago reclined in their 
trincliniums, on seats covered with rugs, shaped to fit them as accurately as 
does the specially-made chenille rug around hearth or bow-windows of a 
twentieth-century living room. 

The prayer rugs of the Mohammedans were specially planned, with a 
niche, or point, in the middle of their upper ends. With this niche pointed 
toward the holy city, these rugs were spread on the ground and the faithful 
knelt upon them five times each day in prayer. 

Tomb rugs were specially designed and woven. The tree-oflife was 
often embodied in their ornament. For that most magnificent of tombs, the 
Taj Mahal, at Agra in India, a marvelous rug was woven. Shah Jehan, its 
builder (1628-1658) had the portrait of his muchloved wife, Mumtazi 
Mahal, woven into its design. Today, rugs are occasionally designed and 
woven to fit the interior of a private vault or mortuary chapel. These usually 
have woven into their design, some motif symbolical of eternal life. The 
famous Ardebil rug in the Victoria and Albert Museum, in London, was the 
life-work of the faithful and devoted Maksoud, for the Mosque at Ardebil. 
This is only one of many sumptuous mosque rugs in existence. Old Spanish 
carpets, bearing ecclesiastical devices, be it recalled, were made for convents 
and churches of the Iberian peninsula. And it is not at all unusual to have 


rugs made for our churches. A few years ago a most interesting set of rugs 
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was woven for Saint Patrick’s Seminary in Menlo Park, California, consisting 
of eight pieces. One nearly square-shaped piece went inside the main door- 
way. A long aisle carpet ran the entire length of the nave, up to the chancel 
steps. Three separate pieces fitted the broad steps to the chancel. Then came 
the large chancel rug, and a smaller one on either side of it, covering the steps 
at the sides. The design and the color schemes of the series are symbolical 
and tell an unbroken story of christian beliefs, from the entrance door to the 
altar. The dominant coloring is a rich crimson red, with purples, blues, 
greens, golds and other colors in the ornament. These rugs were designed in 
this country and made in Austria. Hand-tufted, with a deep rich pile, they 
will withstand the wear of years and form a notable part of the furnishings of 
the church. 

The sixteenth century Persian hunting carpets and the later ones of 
India are famous for their magnificence. Their field is usually occupied by a 
design showing various kinds of wild animals portrayed in the positions of 
being pursued, overtaken by, and struggling with their hunters, interspersed 
with scrolls and floral forms. Hung in the most important rooms of the 
palaces to remind their princely owners of the joys of the chase, they are 
among the most highly prized of rugs. Their present-day counterpart is occa- 
sionally made for some country estate. Instead of picturing the animals of 
other countries, our twentieth century hunting carpets usually depict indige- 
nous American animals, the buffalo, bear and deer. 

The sixteenth-century garden rugs of Persia also claim important con- 
sideration among the most interesting and beautiful of rugs. The Persians 
were great lovers of flowers and their gardens meant much to them. Their 
beauty, for centuries sung by poets and musicians, has been woven into their 
rugs. In the cold and bleak winter, the Persian had his garden rug spread on 
the floor, thus surrounding himself with his garden, with its many-hued blos- 
soms and often, too, with its paths and winding streams, and its birds and 
splashing fountains. We Americans also love flowers and give greater atten- 
tion each year to their cultivation. Garden clubs are doing active service and 
the flower shows held in our large cities attract vast crowds. Many of our 
rugs, accordingly, are being specially designed, featuring flowers, in bed 
rooms, boudoirs, dining rooms, breakfast rooms, and informal sitting rooms, 
and sun rooms, as well as, more formally, for lavishly furnished drawing 
rooms. There is nothing more lovely on the floor of the breakfast room than 
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a rug with a bouquet or border of flowers for its chief ornamentation. The 
French weavers are past-masters in the art of portraying flowers and are 
making to order for us today exquisite rugs in the old French weaves. Other 
fabrics also successfully render floral designs; the Spaniards give a freshness 
and dash to the flowers in their rugs which is satisfying and charming. 

There is a large and unusual farmhouse in the Middle West with many 
rooms suited to entertaining large house parties. It has retained the simple, 
farmhouse atmosphere. The smaller dining room, for example, has an oval 
rug, made in France, in a coarse aubusson weave, and with a central bouquet 
and simple border of flowers held in place by a narrow moulding. The colors 
are the natural tones of the flowers and foliage, but made somewhat older, 
as though by time, and laid upon a varying ground of soft light greens. This 
is just such a carpet as one might have hoped to find in a lovely old home and 
perfectly fits its surroundings. There are many rooms where these coarse 
aubusson weaves seem especially in place. The finer weaves in this fabric, too, 
are elegant in their proper environment. 

Several ranch-houses on the Western plains, are well furnished with 
made-to-order rugs. One of these had its rugs made in Spain, in old Spanish 
designs, with bright scarlets and yellows predominating. Their bright, clear 
colors on the floors stand out in bold contrast against the outside greens of 
the summer and the white, unbroken snow of the winter. Another of these 
ranch-houses has, among other specially made rugs, the circular hand-knotted 
mat shown in Color, in Plate 3, in the entrance hall. Its design was adapted 
from old American Indian weavings, with their clear colors. Still another 
ranch-house, which has some individual rugs, contains several adapted from 
old Colonial bed-quilts. Woven in Spain, in the alpujarra weave, they form 
most interesting floor coverings for upper halls and bed rooms. 

Many American hotels contain handsome made-to-order rugs that are 
regarded with pride and considered among the high-spots of their furnish: 
ings. Also, many of our exclusive clubs are specially fitted with rugs. Some 
of these are very large and luxurious as well as durable. Then there are hotels 
at well-known resorts that have rugs with gaily colored designs in lighter 
vein, to correspond with their holiday spirit and make an attractive back- 
ground for the leisurely enjoyment of their guests. Many hotels in California 
have rugs in Spanish designs, woven in Spain, to harmonize with architecture 


and other furnishings. 
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A wellknown clubhouse near Washington has specially made large 
rugs in most of its important rooms. The women’s lounge is furnished in an 
adaptation of the Pompeian style, its rugs harmonizing with the general 
scheme. These have a two-toned center in shades of soft fawn, with a Classic 
design in the borders, rendered in old Pompeian reds with a little yellow and 
other soft colors, and black. 

Probably rugs that make the most intimate appeal are those specially 
made for private homes. There are many of these throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Carpets and rugs are an important item in furnishing a 
home and Americans are becoming constantly better acquainted with the 
finer kinds and are demanding them. During the past thirty years the idea 
of having rugs made for the various rooms of a house has steadily grown in 
popularity. Formerly, except for a few old rugs, the hand-woven products of 
European looms were comparatively little known here and made-to-order 
carpets were seldom demanded. 

Rugs are now being woven to order in several European countries, 
principally where looms have long existed and expert workmanship has been 
handed down from generation to generation. The weavers of each country, 
however, express their own individuality in their weaving. Exact duplicates 
of the same American design sent to be woven on looms in several European 
countries, would result in no two rugs being just alike; each rug would ex- 
press, in greater or lesser degree, the personality and national traits of its 
makers, as well as the weaving technique peculiar to the country or district. 
It is important, therefore, in having rugs made, to choose the nationality of 
the weaver and the type of weaving best suited to the character of the rug 
desired. The suitability of the type of weaving to the intended use of the rug 
is of prime importance. Expert guidance on this point is always desirable. 

Plate 4 shows a section of a rug made for a large living room in a private 
home. The design is adapted from Early English motifs. The rug was woven 
on English looms, with a high, thick pile. The ground colors are principally 
shades of soft mulberry. The center strap-work is carried out in soft tans. 
The border has various rich colors which blend agreeably with the uphol- 
stery fabrics and other furnishings. The rug is very large and shaped around 
a hearth and into two bow-windows, one on either side of the fireplace. The 
design is planned so that the center repeat and borders fit perfectly at all 
points. This makes a handsome and distinctive floor covering. 
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4. ENGLISH DESIGN, HAND-TUFTED IN ENGLAND, MADE FOR AN AMERICAN LIVING ROOM 
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©, THIS RUG, DONE IN RATHER BRILLIANT COLORS, WAS WOVEN IN SPAIN 
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6. RUGS WERE SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THIS CALIFORNIA HOTEL 


7: CHENILLE RUG IN FOYER OF FOX THEATRE, DETROIT. SIZE OF RUG 40 FEET BY 64 FEET 
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8. SPECIAL ORDER RUG PHOTOGRAPHED ON FACTORY GROUNDS IN AUSTRIA WHERE 1T WAS MADE 


Y. CHENILLE RUG SPECIALLY MADE TO FIT A PLATFORM 
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A prominent opera singer has made-to-order rugs in several rooms of 
her summer home, designed to harmonize with printed linens and chintzes 
of her draperies and furniture. 

A mountain camp in the Adirondacks, has a great living room finished 
in natural silver-birch and with a fireplace of huge dimensions. A specially- 
made rug suitable to the size and shape of the room, is rendered in a rugged 
Spanish, hand-tufted weave. The design is adapted from Navajo motifs, in 
clear, bright colors, on a ground of silver grey. 

A theatre in New York, has an enormous hand-tufted rug made on 
European looms, fitted to its foyer. Another theatre in New York has a great 
oval rug, woven in this country, in chenille, 41 feet wide by 57 feet long, with 
an unusual pile, 11/4 inches thick. Incidentally, this rug weighs 21/) tons. 
Plate 7 shows an interior view in the foyer of a theatre in Detroit. The rug 
on its floor was made in this country, in chenille. This is said to be the largest 
rug in the world. It measures 46 feet wide by 64 feet long and has only one 
seam, lengthwise of the carpet. The rug has a deep, heavy pile and is wonder- 
fully well woven. This is not only a record-breaking floor covering, in point 
of size, but was made in record-breaking time. It shows an Indo-Chinese pat- 
tern colored principally in rich reds, blues and golds. Three weeks’ work on 
the part of ten designers was required to paint the loom-pattern; one week’s 
work of twenty weft-weavers and three and one-half week’s work of four rug 
weavers. These last worked day and night, in alternate shifts, to complete 
this unusual undertaking in the seven weeks of allotted time. 

There are so many places to use specially made floor coverings that the 
subject seems inexhaustible. It is now practical to have rugs made to order 
for homes of moderate size. The great variety of weaves available offers a 
wide range of choice, to meet individual requirements. While, of course, 
many old rugs are of surpassing beauty and bring with them an atmosphere 
of romance and mystery, the finest rugs of today are re-creating that atmos- 
phere and carrying it on to future generations. The rugs of today are the 
heirlooms of tomorrow, carrying on, as they do, the fine traditions of rug 
weaving in their beauty and enduring workmanship. 


Acknowledgment is made of the courtesy of the Persian Rug Manufactory 
for Plates 1, 2, 3 and 4; of A. B. Classon Jr. Company for Plate BS of 
W. D. Mc Cann for Plate 6; of Marjorie C. Bryant for Plate 8; of 
Mohawk Carpet Mills for Plates 7 and 9. 
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In common with other individualistic expressions of our time, floor 
coverings have not escaped “going modern.” That the adventurous designer 
might weary of repeating, ad infinitum, the forms and colors employed by 
generations of his predecessors, is readily understandable. That he should 
feel the urge to express, in his work, his reactions to the experiences of life, is 
natural. Unprompted by that urge no design is art, and the performer cer’ 
tainly no artist. And some designers have always been artists, are so today, 
even in this machine-age. 

The subject of departing from time-honored art forms is important. 
Many (among the number some designers) positively refuse to discuss it and 
look with disfavor upon those who are trying to “improve upon the periods.” 
Of course, no reader of this volume 1s so narrow-minded. Consequently, the 
author feels no hesitation in admitting that she sees real “point” in modern 
art, when seriously, yet joyously, pursued, admitting, at the same time, that 
much that parades as “modern” and “art,” is neither; merely a striving for 
attention, a fad and a passing amusement, at best. 

In France, where art has long enjoyed hearty government cooperation 
and liberal patronage, no restraint has ever been exercised or suggested, upon 
the artist’s right to freedom of expression; and France has, for several cen- 
turies, been the undisputed art leader of the world. The French government, 
true to its art traditions, is giving every encouragement to those of its artists 


who have chosen to seek new forms of expression, in terms of the twentieth 
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RUG BY BENEDICTUS. COLOR, ACID GREEN. CENTER RED, 
BLACK, WHITE, BEIGE, GRAY, BLUE 
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7 RUG BY RENE CREVEL. A MODERN RUG, DESIGNED AND 
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MODERN CHENILLE RUG DESIGNED BY DE FEURE 
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I7. A RUG AFTER DESIGN OF FERNAUD LEGER. MADE IN SEVERAL COLOR COMBINATIONS SUCH AS BACKGROUND 


NATURAL, EBONY, BROWN AND GRAY WITH YELLOW CENTER; BACKGROUND WHITE, EBONY, BROWN AND GRAY 
WITH CENTER OF CHARTREUSE GREEN; BACKGROUND WHITE, BLACK, BEIGE, AND VIOLET AND BLUE CENTER 
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21. MACHINE-TUFTED RUG. MADE IN GERMANY, FOR USE IN ENGLAND. SHADES OF FAWN AND GRAY 
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MACHINE-TUFTED RUG. MADE IN GERMANY, FOR USE IN ENGLAND. 
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AMERICAN ARTIST’S HAND-HOOKED RUGS. 
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century. The Paris exhibition of modern industrial art, in 1925, was an official 
expression of France’s sympathy with her artists who feel that art has some- 
thing to say of today. She invited the artists of other countries to join her 
own, in showing to the world what the artist is thinking. Of all the nations 
of any importance invited to participate in the 1925 exhibition, the United 
States was the only one not represented. That fact did not, however, reflect 
the attitude of Americans towards progress in her industrial arts. Only four 
years later, this country is providing one of the largest markets for works of 
art conceived in the modern spirit, and American designers are, themselves, 
making notable contributions to modern art, in architecture, interior decora- 
tion and the arts of personal adornment. 

In carpets and rugs beginnings are observable, too, in experimenting 
with new forms and color combinations. But the force of tradition is very 
strong in the mind of the carpet designer. For the most part, he still prefers 
to work with the symbolic and nature forms that have for centuries been 
woven into the world’s finest carpets and rugs. Many of these traditional 
forms, however, no longer have much connection with the life of today, 
while, on the other hand, new forms have arisen out of scientific inventions 
that possess intense interest and special meaning for us. In Europe, more 
than in the United States, designers are turning their attention to these new 
forms and correspondingly, away from the characteristic forms of past ages. 
This experimentation in new media of design does not imply a break with the 
art of the past, but merely a re-interpretation of the eternal verities of art, by 
employing the symbols of today instead of those of the past. As many ages 
and peoples have contributed something to the sum total of the world’s art, 
we must hope that twentieth century designers may make their contribution. 
How large or small that contribution is to be, only the perspective of time can 
reveal. So art has progressed during the ages. Each civilization has laid its 
contribution on the altar of time, for the benefit of a posterity which has 
passed on what was best. 

The illustrations of modern carpets and rugs shown in this chapter are 
neither representative nor comprehensive, and it is doubtful that any num- 
ber of illustrations could adequately present the great number of different 
experiments in modernizing design that are being carried on in Europe and in 
the United States. The viewpoints of designers are so varied, their forms so 
diverse and their technique so varied, that, at best, the types of design shown 
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can convey to the reader only a faint suggestion of this widespread design 
movement. 

Plates 1 to 17 show modern designs for rugs in pointnoue, hand- 
tufted rugs, by outstanding French textile designers, interior decorators and 
architects. The variety of conception shown will give some idea of the in- 
dividual character of the latest excursions into modern art. 

Plates 18 to 22 show a type of modern carpet design now practised in 
England. These five rugs were machine-woven in Germany, in a deep pile, 
in soft colors. 

Plate 23 shows an American architect’s design of three rugs intended 
to be used together. These rugs are pile fabrics, machine-woven, in America, 
but in a new technique entirely different from that employed in hand 
knotting. Shades of deep brown and fawn contrast with diagonal lines of 
turquoise and sapphire blue. 

Plates 24 to 28 show modern designs in hand-hooked rugs, after the 
early American technique and designed by notable American artists. 


Acknowledgment is made of the courtesy of the Manufacture francaise de 
tapis et converture of Beauvais for Plates 1, 2, 10, 11; of Aux Fabriques 
@ Aubusson for Plates 3, 4, 7; of Braquemie et cie for Plates 8 and 9; of 
Eugene Schoen, Inc., for Plates 17 and 23; of Harrods for Plates 18, 19, 
20; of Maple and Company, Ltd., for Plates 21 amd 22; of Klearflax 
Linen Rug Looms, Inc., for Plate 23; of Ralph M. Pearson for Plates 24, 
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